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reface 


INTELLIGENT people throughout the world are becoming 
X more and more uneasy at the state of affairs in Italy and the 
Levant, and more and more distrustful of the good sense and good 
faith of the directive forces of the Allied Nations. In both America 
and England we have old stale governments clinging to power 
after the clearest intimations that they have outstayed their repre¬ 
sentative pretensions; the American government will go out auto¬ 
matically next year, the British seems determined to hold on against 
all law and reason long after its popular mandate has expired. An 
this book by a representative Italian politician, Signor • • 

Gardini, is a very striking and challenging contribution to a critical 
survey of the Mediterranean situation. 

The present conflict was forced upon both the British and 
American peoples in spite of their manifest reluctance to fight. They 
were dragged into it after the most discreditable attempts to buy 
themselves off at the expense of Czechoslovakia, China, Republican 
Spain and Abyssinia. Russia, preoccupied with economic recuper¬ 
ation was scarcely less pacific. Only when there was no way out 
from it did they fight, and naturally from the outset the war has 
had all that vagueness of objective characteristic of a defensive war. 

They are fighting against something very alarming, but whether 
this something is War and it is that War to End War which failed 
to achieve its purpose in 1918, or whether it is merely a war to 
smash up Germany and her two allies and then scramble for the 
pieces, has never been made clear to this day. Have we “ United 
Powers ” some idea of a new sort of world from which war and 
cut-throat competition and getting the upper hand of our fellow- 
men, are to be banished for ever, or have we, taking us collectively 
as States and Powers, no clear ideas at all about the future? There 
is a tendency to overrate the lucidity of this recent Moscow Con¬ 
ference. Maybe there have been all sorts of non-implemented 
assurances given. “ I can assure you that will be all right; trust 
me,” That sort of thing. Maybe these overstrained but tenacious 
stale governments of ours will do nothing more than create an 
indeterminate chaos and call it peace. 

And here we have this closely observed and faithfully recorded 
study of the Anglo-American treatment of Italy to confirm our 






































Preface —continued 


gravest apprehensions. Signor Gardini tells of the bj»« <* 

denary enthusiasm which greeted the collapse of ItatanFasc^ 

July 25th was the day upon which Italy imagin d brief 

hers The wedding of Italy to freedom was, says Gardini, 
honey,non' of thrfe days’ Then the Powers. 

incoherent, set to work to make a hopeless H ”' „„ and on’certaintj 
that demonstration to diffuse a damp fog o 
from Italy throughout the entire world. 

.wiit i&jsmss «H3 

JTSiT^rsS^ th "' |U tl e „ d w^r 

coalitions have no more idea of what they are up to an w „ 

So disaster develops to the old fam.l.ar tune of Wait and see ^ 

Ye. surely it is plain » "gt* eo“rs« are pointing 

" eEt a unified socialist worid of peace or to disaster 
and misery and death, to human indignity and death. 

This book recalls to my mind a gathering of the Anti-Fascist 

Y.ta n s r^r^s— 

Chairman. It certa f n trouble with a n irrepressible intruder 

who 6 wanted to tell us of the profound devotion of theAtahanipeasant 
to the Roman Catholic Church, and we had a smallcoating* * 

malignant Old Communists, making obscure outcries t 
to produce any statement of what, if anything, they meant by . 
but in spite of these lapses from unanimity we passed the Mw K 
resolution by an overwhelming majority. We. resolved that. 

“ This meeting declares its entire solidarity with * e ■“ “j J 

soldiers and peasants in their struggle for freedom and a better 
We for mankind. It is at one with them in their resolve to free 

themselves from the incubus of the alien m ° nar ' :h J of ' that" ’would 
priestly domination, from the perversion of patriotism “ 

alienate them from the workers of other countries, and particularly 

is it hostile to any form of Capitalist government that would make 

them the sweated slaves of speculators and big business 1 here 
no possible freedom for Italy unless it is an integral part 
world revelation.** 

There was a definite line that could easily be made plain and 
acceptable to whole human multitudes. There is the frame w ic 
Signor Gardini’s book fills in so capably and convincingly. 


Preface— continued 

We are now told that the only alternative to vagueness, to 
alliance with poison-gas Badoglio, the little sneak king of Italy, 
the Vatican, Franco, the puppet royalties of Greece, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and so forth, is “Anarchy ” A dreadful word indeed, 
but put into plain English it means simply popular control by the 
common people, and it means nothing more nor less. In the name 
of law and order we are to be cheated out of our possibilities of 
world security by these unlawful governments of confusion. That 
is the issue the present proprietors of the world have to face. How 
it has not been faced in Italy and the accumulating trouble that 
ensued is told calmly and completely in Mr. Gardini’s book. 


H. G. WELLS. 
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To the Peoples of 
ITALY — GREAT BRITAIN 
EUROPE AND THE WORLD 

BROTHERS 

with the hope that the common tragedy 
of the second World-war will prepare 
them for a just, progressive and lasting 

PEACE 


Introduction 


I TALY is a nation of 46 million inhabitants; it is the centre of the 
greatest religious institution of the world, the Roman Catholic 
Church; during our contemporary history it has created a political- 
social-ethical ideology (Fascism) which has spread like wildfire all 
over the world. The mere weight of her population; her geographi¬ 
cal position; her problems, which directly and indirectly affect all 
European nations should have made contemporary Italy better 
known to the peoples of other countries. But that has not happened. 
The problems with which modern Italy has been confronted and 
the problems with which the New Italy will be confronted are still 
almost a mystery to the great majority of people. 

Innumerable books—both before and during the war—have been 
written about Germany, but in Great Britain and America prac¬ 
tically nothing has been written about Italy, apart from graphic and, 
too often, superficial accounts by well-meaning journalists. 

That is what has prompted the author and the publisher to 
prepare a book which, in their opinion, fills this need. 

The author has attempted to depict as faithfully as possible the 
tragic plight in which the Italian people have found themselves after 
Fascism plunged them into the war, and the dramatic struggle 
between the reactionary and progressive forces which followed the 
downfall of Mussolini and, finally, to present the fundamental 
problems which have to be solved during the coming peace. 

The book is divided into three main parts. 

The first part deals with the economic, social and political situation 
within the Fascist Italy from her entry into the second world war 
until the downfall of Mussolini (June 10th, 1940—July 25th, 1943). 
Most of it was written a few months before the crash of the Fascist 
State, when already it was very evident that Fascism could not last 
much longer. Additional material has been added, and the picture of 
those years now has assumed an even more interesting light in view 
of subsequent events. 

In the second part, the author has thought it advisable to concen¬ 
trate on the social and political struggle which has been going on 
more or less openly in Italy since the downfall of Mussolini. This 
second part covers the period from July 25th to September 8th, 1943 
(the day on which the armistice was made known). This second 


















part should be studied carefully, for theperiod has ^ an ominous 

precedent for all the progressive or defeated Fascism 

The attempt by an overthrown b ^t b Y ^ . New Italy 

that upon its result will greatly depeno m B and the rest of 

stability and final bap P'" eSS ° Italian political and social resurrec- 

to come all over the world. 

?o™Tf g£—. she tods £ EZ 

national military, political and social happen g y ' of 

h- «r.hou« toe, 

“CellTtosTied to be os objectives possible, having one 

$5r'onVby SowCtoS about H-d. - «£ 

even if the truth ,s“^“eh other’s difficulties, that 

STSS tothe^orld can hope ,0 solve their problems in an 
amicable and just way. T L GARDINI. 


London. December , 1943. 


PART ONE 

THE COLLAPSE OF FASCIST ITALY 
Chapter 1 


WAR COMES TO ITALY 


M USSOLINI declared war on Great Britain and France on 
June 10th, 1940, at about five o'clock in the afternoon, from 
the famous balcony of his office in Piazza Venezia, Rome. 

The people of Rome, with the exception of those in the immediate 
presence of Mussolini in the Piazza Venezia, listened to their 
leader’s hectic words without the slightest indication of satisfac¬ 
tion. The Romans are a people used to most of the vicissitudes 
of life, and rarely get very excited about anything, but the expres¬ 
sions on the faces to be observed ranged from despair to that 
calm, philosophic resignation which is characteristic of the Roman 
people. The declaration was obviously not popular, although there 
was a fairly strong under-current of feeling that Mussolini generally 
knew what he was doing and that France as an enemy was certainly 
in a bad way and not likely to last long. There was also some 
fairly widespread satisfaction that France, who was not much loved 
in certain circles in Italy, was going to get some merited punish¬ 
ment. But to many neutral observers, nobody seemed in the least 
cheered or elated. Later, groups of university students and platoons 
of blackshirts marched back from the meetings in Piazza Venezia 
through the streets singing Fascist hymns and cheering the Duce. 
For, after all, if they didn’t do it, who could be expected to? 

During the next few hours one could hear such expressions as 
“ It wanted just this,” “ This will be the end of us.” But there 
was also a fairly widespread feeling that the Duce had chosen his 
moment cunningly and that all would soon be over, with Italy 
adding to her territorial possessions as one of the results. ” Vedrai,” 
said an old Italian, “ sara tutto finito per Natale (You will see, it 
will be all over by Christmas).” 

The evening papers were bombastic and jubilant over the declara¬ 
tion of war—but, of course, they were only obeying their master’s 
orders. Gayda, in the Giornale d'ltalia wrote that the British were 
at last going to get what was coming to them. But most Italian 
journalists were privately far from happy over the new turn of 
events. 

The news of France’s downfall and the armistice, however, 
won over most of those Italians who had doubted the Duce’s 
wisdom in bringing Italy into the war. The Giornale d’ltalia and 
the Messaggero clearly implied that the war was as good as over. 
The police ceased bothering much about the few elderly English- 
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men and Englishwomen in Rome, Florence, Naples and Venice, 
and in most cases left them alone. 

One Englishman, who was a tutor and teacher of English in 
t> ° • L Ha vs of peace was allowed to continue his old work 

T', ‘.bed Z even “ided some highly-placed government 
Sda”m his Us, 'oi pnpils. This continued until R ,he loUow,^ 

es ^^5,“ r y fa £ : o "omTu: x*** 

coas/ British young men of military age were interned in camps, 
Sd lived unde"conditions more or less like those of prisonei «f- 
war “Enforced residence” meant living in a certain town or vi g 
u unf ?he oolice The internees could choose their small 

hote^or^pension and^liave the liberty of the = f 

SiJS ^Samd unde, the agreement sponsored h the^w, s. 
Government in the autumn of 194^, ana 

‘Ltallhe w.H» Litya a. first seemed to be proceeding slowly 

Saws: ps ss - 

Palestine, could be added to the Italian Empire. 

first nntward sign of “ inner ” tensions appeared with the 

tan"a Tnd Cymnmca for ^ars, whe^ he was n^^endm^g^him^off^ on 

Graziani and, perhaps, Mussolini himself. 

, v r Balbo’s mysterious 

z z. 1 Z £ T ^ - 

SLf' We'Thld remember” tlm backgrmrnd of the. vagedy. 

~ « r m sxsu 1 

Graziani was his enemy. Fr 
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commander-in-chief of the Italian armed forces in North Africa 
was not a move likely to win Balbo’s approval. 

According to the official Italian news agency report issued at the 
time, the plane in which Balbo was flying was shot down in flames 
over'Tobruk by fire from the guns of the Italian battle-cruiser San 
Giorgio anchored in the port. Shells from the ship’s batteries hit 
it and it crashed with its crew of four and nine other persons, mostly 
civilians. Balbo was among these passengers, and was not flying 
the plane himself. The Stefani agency added that the firing took 
place during a surprise raid by British aircraft which caused a 
certain amount of tension among the men of the anti-aircraft 
defences of Tobruk. The plane was not a military one, but an 
Italian civil aviation machine coming from the direction of Tripoli 
where Balbo, who was still governor, had his offices and residence. 

It has since been learnt from private sources that the Mobile 
Military Police (Polizia Militaire Mobile ), a little-known corps of 
some 20,000 men, commanded at that time by the then private 
secretary of Mussolini, Nicolo de Cesare, were aboard the San 
Giorgio in some strength. These men were either directly or in¬ 
directly responsible for the ship’s batteries opening fire on the plane. 
There were probably secret orders, perhaps never put into writing. 
This corps of secret military police wears, or used to wear, a 
uniform something like that of the Alpini, but its duties are quite 
different. Their task is to spy on the personnel of the armed forces 
rather than to fight. 

Why was it that Balbo was travelling in a commercial plane 
rather than in a military one belonging to the Government of Libya 
of which he was the head? And why, because there was a threatened 
British air raid, or the beginning of one, should the guns of the 
San Giorgio shoot at one of their own civil aviation planes which 
was coming, moreover, from Tripoli and not from the East? 

There must have been men of the Mobile Military Police stationed 
in Tripoli. Their presence there as spies on Balbo and his subor¬ 
dinates was important to Mussolini, and it does not need much 
imagination to suppose that the departure of Balbo’s plane for 
Tobruk was communicated by these spies to someone in Tobruk. 

On the occasion of the second anniversary of Balbo’s death the 
Rome daily paper, the Poftolo di Foma, in its issue of June 28th, 
1942, published the following note: — 

When Balbo died in flames in his machine, together with his 
friends, a certain Air Commodore Raymond Collinshaw, commanded 
the British Air Forces in Egypt. In November, 1941, Collinshaw 
gave a Canadian newspaper the following version of the affair. 

In the desert some of our lorry-drivers were lost and were dying 
of hunger and thirst. They were almost at the last gasp when 
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Balbo heard of their fate. Balbo, by nature a generous and impul¬ 
sive man, jumped into a plane and, accompanied by two fighter 
machines, set out to look for the British soldiers. Hefoundthem 
and took them aboard, flying them to an Italian hospital. He left 
them there and then returned to Tobruk. When he fl ew back to 
Tobruk, our forces, by a singular coincidence, began ^ bombard 
ment of the port. Just as Balbo was about to arrive, a port ba y 
opened fire hitting the Marshal’s aeroplane. He was really a first- 
dass man,’and Iam pleased to have this opportunity of clearing 

UP It significant that the report was given considerable pubhcity 
in the Itafian Press two years after the Marshal’s death, but it is 
universally suspected that the death of Balbo happened in different 

C 'TTs S karat’from private sources that previous to the Marshal’s 
plane being brought down by the batteries of the San Giorgio there 
had been several attempts to tamper with the engines of anot 
machine which Balbo was in the habit of piloting himself. Thoug 
Tis not possible to give the full details of the manner in which 
Balbo met his death, there are too many suspicious circumstances 
to allow the explanation, “ accident,” to go unchallenged 

The real reason of the Fascist Government for continuing to give 
the heroic version of the Marshal’s death is that by so doing it 
tried to convince the Italians that Balbo met with a ^e acc.dent, 
and thus avoided arousing the suspicions that would be f 
real facts of the death were published by the Italian Press. 

With the disappearance of Balbo, Marshal Graziani had complete 
and untrammeled authority in North Africa. He was g>v n t 
supreme command by Mussolini, and to begin with scored a number 
of rapid but short-lived successes against inferior British forces. 
He took Capuzzo, Fort Maddalena and Kassala;-the border town 
between the Sudan and Eritrea. Gallabat fell and Gambela and 
Fort Harrington. Fascist columns marched into Kenya. 

Ousti of his command in Djibouti by Vichy, the French gene, 
Legentilhomme was forced to escape to Br.t.sh terntory. Th.s 
meant a Red Sea port for the Italians and, later, Massowa 

In August the Duke d’Aosta threw two partly mechanised divi¬ 
sions into British Somaliland, and before long the colony was in 
Italian hands. It was Mussolini’s greatest hour in the war, though 
it was short lived. Reports from British and Americans who were in 
ItaTy during this period show that the Duce’s prestige was probably 
at ts highest during this phase of the world war. An American, who 
had run a business of his own in Rome for many years before he 
war, and stayed on in Italy until after the United states entered 
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conflict, said that during the time of Graziani’s early successes the 
attitude of some of his Italian employees became quite patronising 
towards the Anglo-Saxons. Everything looked most promising, 
and in addition to Italy’s victories in Africa, the Germans had most 
of the Continent under their control. 

Mussolini began his invasion of Greece on October 28th, 1940, 
eighteenth anniversary of the March on Rome and his accession to 
power. The offensive was nicely timed, for Graziani was still 
having some successes in Libya. Wavell, however, was preparing 
his offensive, and it was not long before the tide of fortune turned 
against the Italian soldiers in Africa. 

It is not the purpose of this book to tell again the story of the 
campaigns in Libya and Abyssinia, but a brief recapitulation of the 
events which brought about General Wavell’s conquest of Cyrenaica 
and the entry of British and Ethiopian troops into Addis Ababa 
explains the reasons for the gradually changing state of mind in 
Italy. 

Wavell commenced his offensive early in December, 1940, and on 
December 10th the Cairo communique announced that “ we took 
20,000 Italian prisoners with many tanks, guns and equipment.” 
Graziani had about a quarter of a million men to Wavell’s 100,000 
or 120,000. It is interesting to note the testimony of British war 
correspondents during this phase of the struggle, to the effect that 
when Bardia, Tobruk and Benghazi were captured for the first time, 
the British found these places full of vast quantities of abandoned 
material of all kinds, from ammunition to luxury foods, drink and 
clothing. From this evidence it appears clear that the war in 
Libya had been long and carefully prepared. 

Benghazi fell to the British in the beginning of February, 1941, 
and Graziani’s army was to a large extent destroyed. The fortune 
of war had turned now that the disproportion between the rival 
armies had been reduced. The penetration into Italian-occupied 
Ethiopia was proceeding rapidly, and on May 6th the Emperor 
Haillie Selassie entered his old capital of Addis Ababa. 

The effect of these reverses on Italian morale in Italy soon became 
evident. The tone of the press and that of the radio commentators 
changed. The war was not going to be over quite so quickly as 
had been hoped after all. 

The next things to bring the war home to the Italians were the 
first air raids of the R.A.F. These were relatively small affairs 
and did not do much damage compared with the later big raids on 
Turin, Milan, Genoa and Naples, but they changed the aspect of 
the whole war for the people of Italy. They realised then that the 
war was going to be brought to their own homes and hearths, and 
this was a very different thing to reading in their Press about the 
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German raids on 

^=jSf r - 52= = 

planes. The ^“ 3 ^^ about London being “ a mass of 
Germany or neutral source ^ metropolis wit h its acres of 

smoking rums, an There had been a good deal of 

wrecked and smoking buildings Ho ne to civilians and non¬ 
even open gloating over the damage d and w hen the 

miliur, objects in an “cS^Thy reaction of Ute 

R.A.F. began to drop bombs on Italian cities, 

people was excited and violent. Italy. One 

The early British raids showed up several thing 5 in W 
of these was that the A.R.P. preparations, such as 

and fire-fighting squads were quite occas ions that “ our 

Milan Popolo d’ltatia wrote in 1941 on several occa* 

A.R.P. organisation belongs to pre-war times, and 7 

sufficient for the needs of to-day. when the raids on them 

The few shelters existing m luban ci the pop ula- 
began soon proved inadequate to the P 

ti 0 The 0 r?idLtl^^"showed^at Italian morale was by no means as 

material an ^ ^^/Vn^urinf Milan, Spezia, Genoa, Naples, 

Messina” etc. We shall cite official 

and also figures from other sources The damage 

and the effect on the people s rnora e & , «ii refer to it again 

„ m ay be wS b« 'been s» wfde.y 

with proper documentat > Press in Great Britain that the 

spread by a part of the p P f ee lings or hatred of England 

R.A.F. bombs have be strange 

in Italy are not borne out Y dose in Italy, and 

if the contrary were true. Family ^ lse Thousands 

,he people ere » fond of ^d".“yed or b'd.y damaged by 

Of poor peoples’ homes have been destroyed or ^ thousands 

our heavy raids on Ita y s « “ . ^ ^ do not like 

of poor people s homes ^ , Inst them any more than 

this form of^ warfare when mment took very full advantage 

anybody else. The , . . „ row ine hatred of their enemies 

of this not unnatural reacfon and g g Br;t;sh 
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course of a raid, the L.U.C.E. or Government news-reel never 
failed to feature pictures of it in all cinemas, while photographs 

were reproduced in the papers. ...... 

In the first six months of 1943 the serious situation in all fields 
0 t h£e inside Italy and the progressive destruction and humiliating 
defeat of the Fascist armies abroad became the decisive factors in 
causing the downfall of the Regime. Before Fascist Italy entered 
the war, conditions were bad; they became systematically worse 
from the first day of war until, in the late spring of 1943 they 
were extremely dangerous. It was their effect that caused the 
morale of the Italian people—never too high during this second 
world war—to deteriorate steadily until it reached breaking point 
when the disastrous military situation gave the final blow to the 

tottering Regime. ^ . , 

With Italy’s entry into the war, the inefficiency, corruption and 

unstableness of the Fascist Regime were revealed to those people 
inside Italy who were ready to believe in the goodness of Fascism 
and to those people outside Italy who believed in its various 
supposed achievements in different spheres. ln , 

The following study of life inside Fascist Italy from the 10th 
Tune 1940, to the 25th July, 1943 (namely, from the date of Fascist 
Italy’s declaration of war to the downfall of the Regime) will give 
a detailed account! of this progressive deterioration a nd of the 
process by which the morale of the Italian people gradually sank 
To zero level. By putting together the various pictures the reader 
can grasp the panoramic situation in which Fascist Italy found 
herself in the summer of 1943 and come to the already proved con- 
elusion that the Regime was bound to fall under the impact of 
military defeat and the passive resistance of the Italian people. 

But the purpose of this book will not be achieved unless it 
succeeds in dispelling certain false illusions about the Italians and 
their past and present economic, political and social conditions. 
Such illusions, besides being untrue, are most dangerous, for they 
create misunderstandings between the peoples which cause sus¬ 
picion, bitterness and hatred during the war and which will handicap 
the victorious nations in their task of winning the Peace. 

Before the downfall of Fascism, some of the most common of 
these illusions were that the Italians were all Fascists and all sup¬ 
ported Mussolini’s adventure; that if they had not been Fascists 
they would have immediately revolted against the Regime. Since 
the downfall of the Regime, doubt has been cast upon the ability 
of the Italians to create a truly progressive democratic Italy, and 
confusion persists as to whether the Italians are overwhelmingly 
pro-Allied or indifferent and as to what their attitude to the Allies 
will be in the near and distant future. 
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The second part deals with illusions of a different kind, but of 
tremendous importance for Italy and for the peace of Europe. I he 
fundamental realities of Italy are presented dispassionately, in the 
hope that the New Italy and the victorious nations will face the 
facts and act upon them in a reasonable and just manner. 

Legends and illusions do no good when harmless; they are very 
dangerous when they distort facts of importance. 

The British people and the rest of the allies should know only 
the stark reality and the naked truth about the Italy of the past, 
about the Italy at war and about the New Italy which will be born 
with the coming of peace. 


Cha pter 2 

THE PLIGHT OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 

What was life like in Italy during the first three years of war? 
How did living conditions compare with those in England and other 
European countries? Very badly indeed with England and even 
with Germany. In many ways, Italy was only a little better off than 
the German-occupied countries such as France, Be gium, orw y 
and Holland. Life in Great Britain, as regards the mam factors of 
existence, such as food, housing, accommodation, clothing, transport, 
wasres etc. is so much richer and better organized that no compari¬ 
son is'possible. “It’s like Paradise here after Italy l” said a repatri¬ 
ated Englishman to the author of this volume soon after his return 
to this country after having lived in Italy since 1940. 

Many thousands of Englishmen and women have travelled and 
lived in Italy and remember it as a land where living was cheap and 
easy. This was pretty well the case even as late as the summer o 
1939 before the war broke out, despite the fact that the cost o 
living had been steadily rising for some years and had increased y 
36 per cent, between the summer of 1934 ,nd the summer of 1939 
Italy’s standard of living, of course, had never been up to the 
level of rich countries like Britain or the United States, but in 
those last months of peace, compared with her present condition, 
she was flourishing. There were plenty of tourists. The Italian 
shipping lines to North and South America carried full complements 
of passengers and cargoes. South Africa had withdrawn the sub¬ 
sidy to the Italian steamers sailing to Durban and the Cape, chiefly 
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on political grounds, but there was no longer need for it. Traffic con¬ 
tinued to be excellent. In the Rome province work for skilled 
operatives was abundant owing to the preparations going ahead 
for the Rome International Exhibition planned for 1942, the 
“ E. ’42,” as it was called. The textile manufacturers in the 
North, the Turin motor-car trade, the artificial silk industries, were 
all doing well and paying good dividends. Italian trans-Oceanic 
aviation had taken big steps forward and the Ala Littori.a air lines 
were making steady progress. 

But the Axis Pact, which made partners in peace and war of 
Germany and Italy, soon cast its menacing shadow on all Italian 
life. This so-called “ steel pact,” or pat to d’acciaio, was signed 
on May 22nd, 1939, and consecrated’ Italy’s submission to Germany’s 
will. 

For some time it had been Germany’s intention to create in 
Europe a single gigantic industrial nation (herself) by a careful 
distribution of industries and agriculture. The output of certain 
non-German factories was to be reduced, while other plants would 
be brought to Germany. In this scheme, Hitler—after three years 
of war (for Italy)—had almost succeeded as far as his Latin Axis 
partner was concerned. Germany’s policy aimed at preventing Italy 
from producing her own armaments, her own guns, ships and tanks, 
save in small proportions, so that she must end by becoming the 
slave of her Axis partner. The name of this plan was only 
announced by the Germans after Italy had been at war for over a 
year; it was called the “ rationalization ” or “ concentration of 
industry.” 

This dependence on Germany has been one of the chief causes 
contributing to the greatly lowered standard of living in Italy, 
the main factors of which are at present the following: — 

The devaluation of the lira and the consequent inflation, the 
breaking-up of some of Italy’s most prosperous industries owing 
to the German 41 rationalization ” scheme, and the Anglo-American 
blockade. Italy could no longer import cotton from Egypt, nor wool 
from Australia, and her cheap cotton and' woollen fabrics which 
had a wide and profitable market in the Balkans and the Near and 
Middle East could only be manufactured in quantities barely suffi¬ 
cient for home needs. Italy’s export of her well-known makes of 
motor-cars has practically disappeared, while the silk and rayon 
industries were run more for military purposes and to supply 
German demands than for profit. In agriculture, the lack of 
chemical manures—so essential in a country like Italy with a 
relatively poor soil—has greatly reduced output. The valuable wine 
trade has suffered owing to the shortage of copper sulphate used 
all over the country to fight the filosser a blight on the vines. 
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Finally, there was the shortage of skilled labour due to conscription 
and heavy drafts of such labour to Germany, as well as the complete 
cessadoVof the tourist traffic which was such a profitable source of 

' n< How has this deterioration in the standard of Ihring affected the 
man in the street? The most serious factor has been the sho tag 
of food especially for the poor people in the cities and towns. 
tcoun tryX peasants are a little better off, for they hide their 
food produce and largely ignore the Government orders to hand it 
over to the authorities. In the cities the well-to-do people ^ 
fare so badly for they purchase what they need on the black market, 
whic” is spread over .he whole country. But the poorer classes 
can seldom afford the exorbitant prices operating on this market, 
and thev therefore, are the chief sufferers. # 

Malnutrition is common in nearly all ranks of soc ‘ et y- n 
Englishman whom the author knew well in Italy in the days o 
peace, and* Jho had just returned under the repatriation scheme 
stated he had lost over two stone in his last eight months ln ‘ 

Nor did his appearance belie his statement; a once well-conditioned 
man he looked painfully pinched and haggard. 

By 1942 the national bread contained a large proportion of potato, 
and the flour was mostly made from rye. The bread ration in Italy 
was nominally 37 ounces a week, which is less than half of wha 
most ltd ans consumed before the war. They are one of the biggest 
“Tf not the biggest-consumers of bread among the nations of 
Europe it must be remembered, and Italian peasants and working 
3; k e most of their simple meals from bread garnished with a 
bit of sausage. But the nominal bread ration of 37 ounces was n 
generally obtainable. In practice, people rarely got more than 30 
ounces • sometimes even less. In ordter to maintain even the 
semblance of this ration, one or two breadless days were officially 

i ” , T 0 h d e“lns said that ge..i» S an egg was rather fading a 
winning number at the weekly State lottery. (Incidentally he 
State lottery continues, and hard times have not suppressed 
Italians’ innate love of a gamble, for it is still popular.) 

U Ev.” pTtoes^hich during the first two years ot war ^r. qu.« 
nlpntif ill in 1943 began to run short in some provinces. Last season 
' fn Iny £ the peasants were not given any seed potatoes to 
olant for fear they would eat them during the winter. The State 
£ d a many seed potatoes as possible, bu, . Urge mtmb,tr wen. 

^Sw^gS^ten £2 ."It S de Bosa. 

The foHowmg : lette, ^ blished by the Leghorn news¬ 

paper II Telegrafo on April 7th of this year, shows that rations, 
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including the vital bread and spaghetti rations—were frequently 
distributed with days and even weeks of delay: — 

iA In this town nobody takes any notice of the Government ration¬ 
ing laws, for the very good reason that the foodstuffs often do not 
arrive for weeks and months on end. January’s sugar ration has 
not yet been distributed. Eggs, instead of being distributed in the 
legal ration of one egg per head per week, are available at the rate 
of one per person every six months. Even rationed bread, pasta 
(maccaroni, spaghetti, etc.), rice and oil are nearly always from 
20 to 30 days late in arriving.” 

Rome had always been a great wine-drinking centre—the famous 
white Frascati wine could still be had at a price ranging from three 
to four times its pre-war cost. But in the streets of the centre of 
the city the osterie or wine taverns which used to be numerous, now 
took it in turns—like the tobacconists—to remain open, the ratio 
of open to closed taverns being about one to five. 

Another Englishman and his wife, repatriated in 1942, who were 
many years resident in Rome and who were left behind in June, 
1940, provided some news about conditions in the Italian country¬ 
side. For some months they were allowed to go on living as usual 
in their flat in Rome with very little interference from the police, 
but when events in Africa began to go against the Italians, the 
couple were ordered to “ enforced residence ” in a hilly district in 
one of the north-eastern provinces of the country. According to 
their statements, food conditions were better in the country, or, at 
any rate, in that part of the country to which they were sent. 
They lived in a small hotel with money that was allowed to be sent 
them from England via Switzerland (£10 per month each), and, 
in their words, they “ got just enough to eat.” They thought 
they were, perhaps, fortunate in the locality to which they were 
sent, as there were no big towns very near, nor any large number 
of factory workers to be fed with the local produce. 

One of the reasons, perhaps the principal reason, why the food 
situation was less acute in the country than in the cities, was that 
police control over the hiding and hoarding of foodstuffs was much 
more difficult there. The number of farmers fined for hoarding 
agricultural produce and failing to hand over their crops to the State 
pools continually increased. The State in many cases had to ” with¬ 
draw harvesting licences,” which meant that farmers so dealt with 
were deprived of authority to run their own farms. 

The Government then created special Foodstuff Squads which 
travelled all over the country and dropped in suddenly on farmers, 
stores and markets, making inspections and often arrests. Official 
figures show, for instance, that during the month of October, 1942, 
in the province of Turin alone, 56,732 inspections were carried out in 
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month of December, 1942. , . in£r 0 f Government 

The country people naturally resented ttusto her 
officials. Her, is a letter wr.tten b, a young Itahan^ war 
husband, then serving in Libya and now probably p 

m ^ThereTre 5 spies everywhere. They spy on what you e fT on 
. 7 ,, e Hon>t eat They know how many mouthfuls of bread, 
what you don t eat. iney ki J from the one where 

spaghetti or nee you h f' e , ?7 fm There Tony who lives there, 

J3S £ iz shiest £ 

three ‘flours. 1 N^T have been heavily fined and it will take 

me all my allowance to pay.” ,, on 

Another letter written by a Bologna lawyer to a colleague 

December 29th, 1942, runs: happy. The OVRA 

(Secret^PoliceKaught^m! in the train with a 

was in a first-class comparment, and P ii ra . 

^r^n»: ffit“of Sa food from the country 

“in 

after Mussolini’s much-boasted wheat battle, or y 

TL. the country was never self-.upport.ng m Hour It was 

553855253^6 

:r.'aLn'$ 

was taicen py have trie( j t0 make their own copper 

P ^ nn in a such specialized commodity as copper sulpha . 

"To cUe one cast only according to the Telegrufo of Leghorn 
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— Com f c? La banca e fallila? 

► Si, I dirigenti e il personale venivano a mangiare qui! 


EXPENSIVE RESTAURANT. 

—What ? Has the Bank failed ? 

— Yes , the managers and staff used to come here to eat ! 

This cartoon sums up the astronomical rise in the prices of food, especially food 
served in restaurants. (A small meal cost between 90 and 150 lire 25 to 40 
shillings at pre-war rates.) 



— Bravo, avete uua bclla fantasia, jiovaoott©4 


PAINTING. 

—Bravo ! You have a wonderful imagination , young man ! 

The pathos of this drawing needs no comment. But it should be noted that it 
shows fish and fruit, two items which have become almost unobtainable in a 
country bordered on three sides by sea and famous for its crops of delicious fruit. 
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of December 16th, 1942, a cattle trader was arrested at Cimitile, 
near Naples, for selling copper sulphate to vine-growers at the 
exhorbitant price of 3,000 lira a quintal, the fixed price being 
280 lira. 

The black market rapidly became a nation-wide institution now, 
and food prices rose to extravagant levels, out of all P r °P ortl °“ to 
the increases in wages and salaries. From May, 1934, to May 1939, 
the cost of living rose in Italy by 36 per cent, as compared with 
8 per cent, in Great Britain in the same period. Between 1938 and 
1941 wholesale prices in Italy rose 33 per cent. By June, 1948, 
officially the cost of living had risen only 40 per cent, since war 
began, but the real figure was probably nearer 50 per cent. 

Italians who earned a fixed salary in 1939 and even in 1940 could 
just make ends meet, but by 1943, owing to increased prices and lack 
of corresponding increases in pay, they could not balance their 

domestic budgets. Co „„ n , 

Here is an extract from a letter written by a Rome Civil Servant 

to a friend in a neutral country in November, 1942: — 

“ .... it is a fact that even with my respectable stipend ot 
3 ,OOo' lira a month (at pre-war rates about £38 sterling) it has been 
very difficult for me to make ends meet. ...” . . 

The following are some of the prices current at the beginning ot 
Tanuary, 1943- They have been checked up against similar figures 
given by some of the 250 British recently repatriated from Italy: — 
Olive oil, 100 lira a litre; ham or any part of pig, 75 lira a 
pound'; eggs, when obtainable, the equivalent of a shilling each; 
potatoes, 7-10 lira a kilogram (about 2J lbs.); flour, 60 lira a kilo¬ 
gram; lard, 100 lira a kilogram; sausage (salame), 120 lira 
kilogram; sugar, 27 lira a kilogram; spaghetti, maccarom, noodles, 
etc., about 23 lira a kilogram. 

Cafes and bars, so popular among Italians as places to meet their 
friends and have a chat over a cup or two of coffee, became poor y 
patronised—except the fashionable ones where the customers did not 
much mind what they paid. The small employees, clerks and daily 
workers could not afford the prices asked for the ersatz coffee or the 
vermouths and cordials offered. In Milan in December, 1942 a 
glass of cordial cost 8.50 lira at a good cafe in the centre of the 
city, while a lemon squash (in a land growing lemons) was priced at 
7.50 lira. In the big cities the fashionable high-price restaurants 
continued good business. In Rome especially, many of^them were 
crowded with German officers in uniform. In second- and third-c ss 
restaurants, nothing much of a meal could be obtained under twenty- 
five and twelve lira respectively, which is about three times pre-war 
prices. In the cities, where the pinch of poverty was most felt, 
some of the municipalities were obliged to initiate communal soup 
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kitchens for the very poor. In such places a bowl of soup and a 
chunk of black bread was obtainable for a lira—three times its 
normal cost. 

Food conditions were at their worst in the big cities such as Rome, 
Milan, Turin and Naples, although the fact was not usually so 
apparent as in the smaller towns. In Rome, for instance, the big 
cafes like the Aragno and fashionable high-price restaurants pre¬ 
sented an animated and prosperous appearance. They were 
generally quite full in the evenings with a mixed company of officers, 
including German, and profiteers who seemed able to wax fat on the 
misery of others despite the Fascist Government’s more or less 
sincere efforts to stamp out profiteering. 

But it was in the small streets and squares of the workmen’s 
quarters, in the little shabby houses in back streets, that the real 
misery appeared. Good food might still be seen in smart restaurants 
like the San Cark>, the Roma, or the Umberto, but in the more 
sordid quarters hidden in the glum dark-blue Roman blackout there 
were poor people satisfying their hunger with a dish of domestic cat. 

Here is a letter written from the San Lorenzo quarter of Rome 
on October 15th, 1942. Its authenticity is undeniable;— 

“ I must tell you about my poor cat. We had had him for a 
year or so, and then one day recently we could not find him He 
never strayed far away as a rule, but one morning there was no 
trace of him and we came to the conclusion that he must have 
made a dinner for somebody. It is already quite a common 
thing here in Rome for people to eat cats. There exists a flourish¬ 
ing trade in them. We miss our little cat very much, because 
we liked him and he was such a good mouser. Now we must 
look for another, but they are hard to find nowadays, as people 
are shutting them up in rooms and fattening them for the market. 
Isn’t it horrible? ” 

Here is another illuminating letter written by a priest in a central 
parish in Turin and dated December 26th, 1942: — 

“ . . . For our Christmas dinner at the Sacro Cuore we 
accounted for the cat—without any special trimmings—and she 
slipped down well, for she had the advantage of being rather fat 
and greasy. Hunger is a good sauce, they say. I shall continue 
from time to time with what you call the 1 good for nothing ’ 
Vatican forms. If you receive any and fail to return them, you 
can give them to the cat to play with, that is, if you have a cat. 
Here they cost about 120 lira (perhaps £1), but their price will 
rise as they become rarer, as they are bound to do. . . .” 
Labourers and operatives engaged on Government and 1 particu¬ 
larly war work in the large cities or near them came off better than 
employees or workers for private industrial firms. Communal feed¬ 
ing was introduced in many of the large factories in the North, and 
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the food, although monotonous, was generally sufficient to ma 
the worker’s strength and enable him to carry on wj h h k 
The Government in the spring of 1943 increased the food rations 
for heavy-industry workers. . # 

Some * idea of the gravity of these food conditions may be 
gathered from the statement issued by the Prefect of Naples on 
August 19th, 1942, and reported briefly in the local Press ( a mo, 
Xufust 20th 1942 . This statement referred to the tragic increase 
in the number of persons who recurred to the desperate method of 
criticising and abusing the regime in pub ic in order £ b ® 
prison and so get something to eat regularly for a few weeks 
least. The same thing was reported from other parts of the c y- 
Two especial measures were the clearest possible evidenceofthe 
ever growing gravity of the food situation. The first was that bla £ b 
marketeers in food and other essential commodities could be 
hauled up before the Special Tribunal for the Defence of the State 
a semi-military court which was originally intended to_ judge only 
political offences. This court could sentence black market offend 
to the death penalty in grave cases. 

The second measure was that all persons sentenced by the courts 
for crimes against the food laws were excluded from the benefits of 
recent amnesties. All categories of criminals had enjoyed total 
or partial remission of their sentences under the. operation of the 
three or four amnesties granted by King ic or >n , 

of years except convicted food racketeers and black Tt Xn Press 
Considerable publicity was given to this fact by the Ita 
and wireless. 

There was naturally a great deal of grumbling among the people. 
One of the repatriated Englishmen told' how, when he arrived from 
Ss enforced domicile in the Abruzzi hills, near Rome, to spend a 
night in the Italian capital prior to taking the train next y 
Madrid and Lisbon, he had to share a taxi with two Italian 
officers and the wife of one of them. Although the officers knew 
their fellow-traveller was an Englishman being repatriated, ey 
grumbled outspokenly at the way things were being run in Italy, 
and condemned the Fascist Government very vigorously. 

At the same time, the old spirit of Italian cheerfulness still pre¬ 
vailed and the comic papers often contained jokes and car oons 
making fun of the deplorable food situation. Among the people, the 
detectives who haunt" railway stations, trains and trams; tc. try o 
catch folk illegally trafficking in or transporting 
called the “ spaghetti gastapo, or, in Italian, German 

asciutta. (The O.V.R.A. is the Italian equivalent of the Germ 
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Gestapo and pasta asciutta is the common term for spaghetti, 
maccaroni and all paste foods of that type.) 

Here are some examples of this rather tragic humour taken from 
the Roman comic weekly papers II Travaso and Marc 1 Aurelio : — 

In one cartoon, two cabmen are looking at a miserably thin horse 
between the shafts of a cab with a closed head-stall tight round 
its mouth. One cabman says to the other: “ What! Have you 
muzzled your horse*? Does it bite?" The other answers : “ Worse 
than that—it eats ! ” Another cartoon shows a very thin man 
reading the death notice in a newspaper and saying: ‘ It is really 
a nuisance to be obliged to read all these obituaries to realize that 
one is still alive." 

Referring to the exhorbitant prices charged in most restaurants, 
another cartoon in Marc 1 Aurelio shows two men entering a restau¬ 
rant. One is quite naked', the other wears only his underclothes. 
The latter says to his friend: “ Yes, I generally eat here now. To 
look at you, it seems they must charge less than where you usually 
go.” 

Very characteristic, and not without its tragic touch, is the 
popular song with a pretty romantic refrain that draws its imagery 
from food rather than from the usual moon, dawn, roses, stars, 
etc. The song which has enjoyed great popularity because it has an 
attractive tune, is a remarkable one. It begins like this (the trans¬ 
lation is a free one): — 

“ I love you, dear; I love you, darling, 

You are the maccaroni of my heart. 

I love you, darling; never forget it. 

You are my pork, my lard, my oil, my bacon. 

“ Sweetheart of mine, sweetheart, 

You are the rice of my dreams, 

The lovely butter of my longings." 

There is some more on the same lines, and then the song ends: — 
“ Sweetheart, sweetheart, 

For me you are like a kilogram of cooking fat. 

You are my weekly ration of meat, 

You are the missing battery for my torch, 

My love, my life, my sugar, my sausage." 

It is interesting to note the reaction of the Fascist Government 
to the various ribald jokes, cartoons and songs of this kind. At 
first, anyone repeating jests or takes of this sort, even although 
the intent was obviously only to raise a smile, was either fined or 
imprisoned. After a certain time, however, the authorities decid'ed 
that perhaps it would be wiser to let the people have their say 
and tell their more or less amusing jokes. They regarded it as 
a sort of safety valve. 
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The other factors in general living conditions which greatly 
deteriorated were, as has been mentioned already, clothing, trans¬ 
port, heating and lighting, wages, housing, amusements and public 

Clothes reached fantastic prices. Boots and shoes became very 
dear. Standardized shoes were fitted with leather soles, but the rest 
was made of cloth and paper. A pair of such shoes cost over 200 lira, 
which is about £2 10s. at the normal value of the lira. A pair of 
shoes of solid leather (which could only be made secretly) cost b 
900 lira, or £10. A man’s suit of pure wool cost up to 10,000 
lira to-day, about eight times the monthly salary of a minor State 
official. Women’s slippers were about 150 lira a pair. Cloth used 
was generally only a mixture of wool and cotton and w0 ^ a J- 
The uniforms of Italian officers taken prisoners in Libya and Tunisia 
had been “ turned ” in many instances. 

The following letter, published in the Cornere Mercantile of 
Genoa on November 23rd, 1942, illustrates the clothing situation:- 
“ When I went to see my tailor he asked me the usua P™ 1 ‘ 
tive price for a suit, alleging that ‘money is worth nothing 
to-day.’ Then I went to a woman who has mended my clothes 
for years. I wanted to have a small pocket adjusted, and it had 
to be properlv done. She asked me no less than 300 lira for the 
job (£2 or £3)—I repeat: for mending a small upper pocket 
my jacket this clothes-mending woman demanded the preposterous 
sum of 300 lira. She told me that before the war she u ® ed 
spend 30 lira a day on food, but^to-day she cannot fee erse 

It 0 will hU be dr asked: ^How' did ‘ wages and salaries move in 
proportion? It is difficult to go into very prepise detail here, par y 
owing to the difficulty of gauging the rate of exchange between 
the pound sterling and the lira. We can, however, give an idea in 
percentages. Wages did not increase to a degree capable of balanc- 
fng the huge increase in the cost of living. The best paid workers 
were the skilled labourers engaged in the finer and more complica e 
jobs in the armament factories, airplane works and in cer am tech¬ 
nical processes connected with the output of war material These 
operatives were well paid, but they were a favoured few. If the North 
Italian war factories had been working at full strength and a 
had adequate supplies, conditions for the workers wouW not have 
been so bad, but many factories at and near Turin which were 
damaged by the R.A.F. raids had to shut down. Generally * e 
skilled worker in any war industry could live fairly well, bu is 
tier inprivate industry, in trade or small employment, lived 

T» 2^1.1. *h price,, illicit calc, and the wi.hd-a. 
Of good's from the normal market, it is interesting to observe that 



SHOED BY HORSE SHOES. 

—This is his finest moment. He no longer serves horses , only ladies 
and gentlemen. 

The shortage of leather had become so acute that the question of how to make 
bad shoes last became one of the “big” minor problems of the Italians. Shoes 
reached fantastic prices and were made mostly of cardboard (see Chapter 2 ). 
The authorities asked people to use big iron nails and iron heels to make^shoes 
last longer ; hence the cartoon of people queuing up to be “horse shoed. 


TEMPI MODERN! 



lare quelle scarpe! 


MODERN TIMES. 


— Hey , young man ! Come out from under there immediately and 
tell me where you had those shoes re-soled ! 

Italians are very sensitive about breaches of matrimonial faith and love affairs in 
general, especially when they become personal matters. If this is borne in mind 
the tragi-comedy of the cartoon is the more appreciated. The betrayed husband, 
instead of murdering the infidel wife and her lover, forgets all about avenging 
his honour under the irresistible attraction of the newly-soled shoes showing under 
his matrimonial bed. (Many shoe-makers refused to accept shoe repairs, and when 
accepted they used only cheap cardboard which lasted a few days if they did not 
get wet.) 
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the Fascist authorities in 1943 started the 

ca“e of thiskind focused at Bari, in South Italy and was reported 

5 r reflet: 

“d 

regulations. After the trial in quest.on, the Prefect of Ban issued 

thC f .TiieV7rse U ntenTe imposed by the Special Tribunal on 
the brothers Ascanio and Giovanni Tibenm for to 

from normal consumption,, a State trustee n HP 

look after their business.” 

There is no need to make out a list of all the commodities 
rationed in Fascist Italy. The total is an extensive onejnd 
rationing was much more severe than in Great Brit . ^ 

for instance, could be bought only at certain times of the day,, the 
kiosks and tobacconists remaining closed either during th * 
or during the afternoons. Tobacco could no longer be solemn 
theatres music-halls, bars or cafes, nor even in hotels. T 
packets ’of ten cigarettes at a time were all that was allowed, and 
even these were not always available. ... , 

In addition to bread, spaghetti, maccaroni, rav'ol. and mdeed 
forms of flour paste, were also strictly rationed and the inhabitants 
felt tWs shortage ™re than anything else. Coffee, which was 
drunk by all classes of society in normal times, became a^ost un- 
obtainaWe, while the substitutes or ersatz coffees made of toasted 
beans, acorns, chicory and certain roots cost abouttthree times the 
nrice of good Brazilian coffee in the old days. < 

A lively market in coupons soon grew up in which poor p p 
sold their coupons to the rich because they had not the money wi 
which to use them. During January, 1943, in Milan nine person 
were heavily fined and deprived of their Fascist party cards afte 
having been found guilty of acquiring coupons from poor fo 
unable to use them. Falsified coupons also began to make h 
appearance. In Milan, five persons were sentenced in March, 19 > 

to five years’ imprisonment for selling forged food coupons at a 

fC Although Italy has a warmer climate than England and enjoys 
much more sunshine, the winters there can be severe enough, 
especially in the North. Until the entry into the war in June, 1940, 


TAXI 



TAXI. 

—Taxi Driver : This is a fine idea ! At least one can choose one s 
own patron without wasting so much time ! 

Although shortage of taxis is a feature common to all belligerent countries, perhaps 
the scarcity has nowhere been so acute as in Italy, owing to lack of rubber ana 
petrol. 




LO SPETTATORE: — I solid trucchi dnematografici! 

AT THE CINEMA . 

—Spectator : The usual film tricks ! 

One of the items of which there was an acute shortage in Fascist Italy was tobacco. 
It has never been famous for its quality, but in war time it deteriorated until it 
became almost unsmokeable, and, at last, even the poor stuff disappeared. The 
cartoon illustrates the shortage of tobacco rather wittily by expressing the 
incredulity of the two cinema-goers who, on seeing a tobacconist handing over a 
packet of cigarettes, cannot believe the picture could have been taken from 
real life . 
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the large cities were fairly well supplied with cheap electricity for 
lighting, cooking and, to some extent, for heating. In most blocks 
of flats and private houses the heating is done by “ ntral h * 
or termosifone systems, and the fuel used is coal coke and wood. 
Hydro-electricity, which before the war was very cheap is furnished 
bv the big water-power stations in North and Central ay, an 
still fairly abundant. In the countryside, the peasants cook mostly 
with charcoal and this has become very expensive and difficult to get 
The country as a whole suffered greatly from lack of heating after 
the war began, and particularly from a lack of coal Before 
war Italy imported a large quantity of coal from England, but s 
became almost entirely dependent on Germany. There ar ® a “7 
small coal deposits in Sardinia (Carbon.a) and in Istr.a but their 
total yearly output was small. A certain amount of lignite was 

produced-nter ^ 1942 . 3j although it was not a particularly severe 
one caused great suffering in Italy. The elementary and secon- 
dar; schools were closed during nearly half the winter season. 
Heating could not be supplied, and there was no other alternative 
but to extend the holidays for the school-children from weeks in 
months. It was hoped to try to obtain some compensation by 
shortening the summer holidays when education could be carried on 
without the aid of artificial heating in the schools. 

In most flats in the cities, the central heating has only been 
turned on a few hours a day—generally six out of the twenty-four^ 
An American business man who was exchanged for an Italianin 
the U S.A., and who left Rome in May, 1942, told the author that 
during the winter of 1941-2 he and his wife, who occupied a 
centrally heated flat in Rome, were obliged most evenings to go 
to bed immediately after their eight o’clock dinner in order to eep 

W Apart from domestic discomforts, the coal shortage produced 
serious results such as illnesses, the closure of schools, and the 
limitation of output in factories depending on coal, such as factories 
engaged in the production of steel and armaments. 

Transport was greatly disorganized throughout the country. The 
trains on the main electric lines running down the west coast, 
especially on the line from Switzerland and Turin to Genoa, Spezia, 
Rome and Naples were subject to time-table changes and long 
delays without the least warning. This was to accommodate the 
passage of the innumerable troop and munition trains running south 
to Sicily via Reggio and Messina. There was also a considerable 
reduction in the ordinary train service all over the country. Many 
bus services were suspended, and others severely curtailed 

Some taxi cabs continued running in Rome, but they had to be 
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ordered through the local police station, who decided from the par¬ 
ticulars given by the applicant whether the application should be 
granted. 

In the matter of housing, decrees were issued even before Italy 
entered the war to prevent the arbitrary raising of rents. These 
were “ blocked ” at the figure agreed upon in contracts signed 
before 1939 or later. But anyone seeking a house or flat had to 
pay what the landlord asked, which was generally anything from 100- 
150 per cent, more than the pre-war figure. After the heavy 
R.A.F. raids on North Italian cities the rent racket assumed major 
proportions, and fantastic prices were asked in many parts of the 
country from evacuees. The racket developed into such a scandal 
that the Press took it up, and in many instances the police inter¬ 
vened and made a number of arrests. The Rome Press of 
December 28th, 1942, announced that the Fascist Federal Secretary 
of Trieste had had his party card taken from him and had been 
discharged from office for offering to pay a scandalously high rent 
to the owner of a country house in a reputedly safe area. 

While the shortage of flats and rooms in the big northern cities 
was, to some extent, reduced by the evacuation caused by inten¬ 
sive bombing of Milan, Turin, Genoa, Spezia and other towns (dealt 
with in Chapter —), Rome became very over-crowded, owing chiefly 
to the general belief that it was “ safe.” It is calculated that Rome’s 
population nearly doubled after the heavy raids on North Italy began. 
It increased to almost two million, as compared with the pre-war 
figure of 1,110,000 to 1,115,000. To find a room in a hotel 
or boarding-house in Rome became very difficult, and beds 
made up in bathrooms, lounges and passages were quite the usual 
thing, even at big hotels like the Excelsior and the Grand. Inci¬ 
dentally, the Hotel d’Angleterre in Rome, well known to British 
tourists, which changed its name after the imposition of sanctions 
in 1935 and then returned to its old title in 1936, in 1940 altered its 
name again. 

In the matter of amusements, a number of cinemas remained open 
in the big cities, although old films—until fairly recently many old 
American films—were mostly shown. Theatres and opera-houses 
continued with regular if restricted seasons. The national league 
games in Association football continued as usual, and the results 
were regularly announced every Saturday evening on the Italian 
wireless. Horse-racing stopped practically everywhere. 

In these conditions of inadequate food, anxiety over balancing 
private and domestic budgets, and lack of proper heating, it is no 
wonder that the nation’s health has suffered. Probably it is not 
too much to say that the health of the people has been undermined. 
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What is worse is that the children’s health began to suffer. Dr A. 
De Toni, one of the best known children’s doctors in e in¬ 

stated at a public meeting held in Turin (reported in the Turin 
Stampa of December 11th last) that: 

“ As the conditions in Germany in 1917-18 were catas r0 P 1 
as regards food, so since the quantity of rationed food whic 
Italian children are receiving to-day is less than that which 
German children received at the end of the last war the dama^ 
to the children’s health, which was begmnmg t 0> be manifest in 
the early part of 1942, is now becoming alarming. 

In an .attempt to stay the evil, the Fascist Government granted 
free meals to school-children. By the begmnmg of December 1942 
the total number of children receiving free meals was stated to 

1,343,728. . r . 

Tuberculosis, which is one of the inevitable indications of a general 
state of malnutrition, broke out in 1942. At a meeting last December 
of the Superior Council of Public Health, held in Rome, the Director- 
General stated that “ despite the circumstances attendant on a state 
of war, the health of the people could be considered satisfactory, 
but a resolution was passed at this meeting urging preferential 
treatment in the matter of food for the very young, and, where 
possible, for all young people up to the age of eighteen. I he 
wholesale manufacture of vitamin products was also strong y 

recommended. . 

The illnesses which manifested themselves among the Italian 
people in the second and third years of the war were of •various kinds 
and included stomach and intestinal disorders, cerebral par lys , 
typhus, tuberculosis and scarlet fever. Many doctors attributed the 
increase of illness among children and old people chiefly *>**!“* 
of heating in the houses-six hours a day heating in centrally heated 
flats and a temperature not higher than 16 degrees being a 

was allowed. . 

Here are some extracts from letters written by private individuals 
in Italy to friend's and relatives on the general state of health: — 
Nogarole (Verona), October 6th, 1942. “ . . . In this district 

many people are dying from an unspecified disease, and in e 
province of Avellino towards the end of last month many children 
were attacked by a malady which killed a large number of 

them. ...” . . 0 x , 

From the same part of Italy comes a letter written in September, 

“ There seems to be an epidemic among old people and 

very ’young children. We are in great fear of the winter this 

A mother wrote in November of last year from a village in 
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Southern Italy called Melfi (the site of a bad earthquake some 
years ago): — 

“ My son has just died of an illness unexperienced by any other 
child in these times. He has had the black plague.” 

This last statement of the mother may not necesarily be true and 
was perhaps only the gossip of ignorant peasants, but at the same 
time it is indicative of the debased state of health of the population. 
From Messina, in Sicily, comes another letter written in December 
of last year. It says: — 

“ I tell you many hundreds of children died this autumn of an 
unnamed epidemic.” 

Numerous cases of typhus have been reported from the provinces 
lying north of Milan and reaching to the Swiss frontier. The Varese 
and Como districts seem to have been particularly affected. The 
Swiss newspaper Berner Tagwatch of January 18th, 1943, confirms 
this. It states that 

” the municipal council of Chiasso, on the request of the district 
sanitary authority, announced 1 that in view of the epidemic of 
typhus existing in regions just beyond the Swiss frontier, it has 
been made obligatory for Swiss citizens to attend the office of 
the local medical officers and take certain medical precautions. 
All those who for reasons of work or otherwise are obliged to 
cross the frontier into Italy are ordered to take with them anti¬ 
typhus medicinal preparations obtainable for the purpose. They 
will be distributed gratis by the authorities.” 

Many more letters and extracts from letters and the Press could 
be cited to show that the general state of health in Italy was in a 
serious state of decline. 

Such was the plight of the Italian people in their fourth year of 
war, and on the eve of the Fascist Regime’s downfall, as they were 
called upon to face the worst ordeal which had yet confronted their 
country. 
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Chapter 3 


THE RUIN OF ITALIAN INDUSTRY 

Peace will find Italy’s industry, her once prosperous manufactures 
JST eC ,a,e Zl y Zed. . The ™„ J-m. I 
■m the face now and between armistice and the peace wn c 
cLJSn the eX'ior future of the vanquished nations , constable 
oeriod of time must necessarily elapse. , , K t u e 

ms ruin, which was only 

movement and impelling necessities o war . inherent in 

about by a number of circumstances, some of which are i 
Italy’s natural and geographical position and can never g 

al Ttaly is a country, and probably always will be a country, which 
. lt Z tn Q , ar J extent on raw materials that must come from 
tZZf Thts ts g a fundamental weakness, and should have been 
borne in mind by any Italian dictator contemplating aggression 

EU Secondly^ a italy had in Germany an ally for three years of this 
present World War who, when things were going well 

&- «* r r„ a r r d“s ,h of rzig 

l7the7JTeTrenv!lk , \egend, the days of the New .Order ® ^ 

early triumphant form, when Germany affected to desp se the other 
7 _ . Fnrone This period was followed, it will be remem- 

be ed by a phase in which the New Order became more brotherly 
and inclusive and lasted long enough for Germany to do consider- 
able harm towards weakening Italy’s industrial orgamza 10 . 

Thirdly the obeession of the Fascist Government for war 
beauties^'glories, superb virility, etc., subjugated a 1 the national 
life of the’country to a preparation for strife which helped to weaken 
he national industrial economy. There was an elaborate acoumula- 
Sn of arms and war material between 1933 and 1939, but reh^als 

such as Abyaamitt S P ai "> f ” ,he h ‘>e« i - f0r u W.r 

cism and its Duce through the delight, of a second World War 
squandered this material, and the whole national industry had to be 

“ P K l .!me°s r tfZre’’My could easily import such raw materials as 

smst prrfcSZJr u£ 

gerent, only German and a few regions of Continental hurop 
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remained open to her for her vital imports of raw materials such as 
coal, iron, rubber, wheat, cotton and wool, to mention only a few of 
them. In a word Italy has had to depend on Germany for her raw 
materials since she entered the war. 

Prices in the middle of 1941 showed an average rise of nearly 
100 per cent, since October, 1939. A clear indication of the soaring 
prices was given by the decision in June, 1941, to raise the number 
of one-lire notes in circulation by 40 per cent., and the number of 
two-lire notes by 50 per cent. Since then the amount of worthless 
paper money put into circulation has increased on an enormous 
scale. Inflation of currency has reached a degree in Italy of which 
we have no idea here in Great Britain. An ever-increasing public debt 
obliged the Fascist Government to issue more and more worthless 
paper money which automatically devaluated the lira. In July, 
1941, the Governor of the Bank of Italy admitted in a statement 
published in the Rome Press that nearly one-eighth of the total 
State expenditure in the current financial year would be met by 
fresh note issues. 

Before the war, in the spring of 1939, the pound sterling was 
worth about 83 or 84 lira—sometimes a little more, sometimes less. 
When the war began in September, 1939, and Italy remained 
neutral, the lira increased in value, and the exchange rate for the 
pound dropped to about 75 lira, gradually falling to just over 60 
in the week before Italy entered the war in June, 1940. There was 
no official international exchange between lira and pound after 1940, 
but the rate fixed by the British authorities in Tripoli after the 
occupation was 550 lira to the pound. This, of course, was a 
rate fixed by the military governor, but it was about the same as 
that quoted in international banking circles. If we compare the 
value of the lira, the resulting figure was much the same as the 
Tripoli rate; that is, 550 or even 600 lira to the pound sterling. 
This means that the lira had declined in value in terms of inter¬ 
national exchange by something like seven or eight hundred per 
cent, since Mussolini dragged Italy into the war and lost her 
colonial Empire. 

The consequences of such a financial situation have increased 
the cost of goods all over the country, and particularly of goods 
which Italy must import from abroad—that is from Germany. 

The Fascist Government, before the outbreak of this Second 
World War, spent in Italian East Africa, Abyssinia and Spain more 
than 106 milliards lire worth (106 thousand million lire worth) of 
war materials. Between 1934 and 1940, Italy’s active military 
operations and the cost of her military occupations cost her about 
970 million lire, or about 145 milliard lire a year. To understand 
the significance of this, we can compare the figure with Italy’s 
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national yearly income, which for 1931 was estimated at about 6B 

milliard lire. . . 

In 1934-40, before Italy launched out on the Abyssinian campaign, 
her military budget amounted to an equivalent of about £70,000 000, 
as compared with similar budgets of £93,000,000 for Great Bn am, 
£160,000,000 for France, and more than £100,000,000 for the United 

States and Japan. . 

The weakening of Italy’s industrial organisation was, as we have 
said, deliberately planned by Germany, probably not only with an 
eye on post-war conditions, but also to ensure that Italy would have 
to fight alongside her Axis partner to the end. Let us make a brief 
survey of Italy’s industrial situation. 

Italy’s peace-time requirements of coal were about 14 million tons 
per year. In December, 1942, Italy had in reserve only 4 million 
tons a quantity sufficient for normal household purposes. In , 
Germany promised Italy 12 million tons of coal, but in accordance 
with German policy the agreement has not been kept, and on 
December 26th, 1942, it was made known that only a third of the 
coal promised had actually reached Italy. In order to bring t e 
agreed amount of coal to the Italian peninsula, it would have been 
necessary to run 200 trains daily, a task which the Germans have 
never attempted to fulfil. Furthermore, the relatively small amount 
of coal coming from Germany has recently been completely stopped, 
owing to the congestion of the northern railways and to the heavy 

allied bombing. „ , . ._• 

To illustrate the desperate shortage of coal, the report• came 
from Genoa that an Italian official conceived the idea of attempt¬ 
ing to salvage coal in certain Italian ports and harbours where coal 
had been unloaded for years and had accidentally fallen into the 
water during unloading. It was calculated that as the imports of 
coal had been unloaded in the port of Genoa for over seventy years, 
the amount of this precious commodity lying at the bottom of the 
harbour must be about 40,000 tons. Salvage work was actually 
started and 23,000 tons were recovered during 1942. 

In December, 1942, a Milan industrialist who had to close down 
his factory for an indefinite period appeared before crowds of his 
protesting workers and declared to them that the factory had had 
. to be shut because of the lack of coal. He added with bitterness 
that the Germans were not delivering the coal because in this way 
they meant to compel Italian workers to emigrate to Germany and 
thus break up the industrial organization of Italy. ( Telegrafo, 

^The^ 4 destruction by the United Nations of the Moehne and 
Eder dams in the Ruhr country had considerable repercussions on 
Italian trade and industry, as well as, of course, on military trans- 
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port. Several of the big plants either considerably reduced their 
output or completely ceased production owing to lack of coal from 
Germany. It became impossible to keep up the supply in conse¬ 
quence of the upset caused to transport facilities by the very heavy 
R.A.F. and American bombing. The firms affected were impor¬ 
tant ones and included the Bianchi Company of Milan and two or 
three large engineering workshops at Legnano. Several factories 
only managed to keep going with skeleton staffs after the spring 
of 1943. 

One of Italy’s sources of industrial strength has been her magnifi¬ 
cent hydro-electric system. When she entered the war the produc¬ 
tion of electricity was estimated at 19.47 thousand! millions of 
kilowatt hours. An increase of 12 per cent, on this was planned 
for the year 1942, but Italy has been unlucky in this field of activity. 
The disappointing element was not Germany this time, but the 
weather. 

Low precipitation had a crippling- effect on the output of power, 
and led to the spring volume of energy being much below the 
seasonal average. This brought an unexpected scarcity of electric 
power and consequent dislocation of distribution. Thus, instead of 
increasing her production of power and so easing the situation 
created by the lack of fuel, Italy was forced to cut her supply of 
electric current. A decree of 31st March, 1942, reduced the supply 
of electricity to industrial firms by 20 per cent, of the 1941 level, 
and lowered the hours of work to a minimum of 28 a week. 

This reduction of power and of working hours had further serious 
effects on certain vital war industries, especially in North Italy. 
Among those most affected were the metallurgical industries, espe¬ 
cially those producing aluminium and alloys, and the chemical 
industry. 

Plants most affected were those situated in the following cities 
and districts: Genoa, Savona, Trieste, Spezia, Milan, Brescia, Como, 
Turin, Val d’Aosta and Marghera. 

Beside a shortage of coal, the big industries of Italy have been 
faced with a serious lack of other important raw materials such as 
iron and copper. Italy’s normal output of iron and steel was only 
one and a half million tons a year, whereas her war-time require¬ 
ments amounted to about nine million tons. In this department of 
her war-time activity Italy was again dependent on the goodwill 
and transport facilities of her ally. 

Collections of iron and copper objects have been carried out in 
Italy in much severer and more drastic manner than in England. 
Iron gates were just removed without any “ By your leave,” and 
decrees were issued ordering all iron gas-pipes and other pipes 
made of iron to be removed and substituted by tubes made of 
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asbestos or composition. Iron baths, sanitary fittings rainwater 
pipes and even iron or steel toys were even confiscated by roya 
decree. 

The' shortage of copper was even worse than that of iron. 
Requisitioning of copper objects by the Government to provide raw 
material for industry proceeded on an extensive scale. Copper 
kitchen utensile had to be handed over. Only copper objects of 
real artistic value were spared, and in the case of a false declara¬ 
tion as to the artistic nature of a copper object, the penalty was a 
term of imprisonment from six months to three years and a ne 
of not less than 2,000 lire (about £25 at pre-war exchange rates). 
Even hotels and public restaurants did not escape this order which 
provided industry with a very small percentage of its real needs 
A decree issued in the Official Gazette in September, 1942, stated 
that “in the case of hotels, restaurants, public or semi-public 
institutions, delivery of fifty per cent, of the copper objects to be 
handed over to the authorities could be deferred only after the grant¬ 
ing of special permits issued only in particular cases. . . 

Timber and wool were other raw materials urgently require 
the moribund industries of Italy. Italy was very short of timber 
Yugoslavia and Scandinavia supplied her for some time with about 
onf million tons of timber, but by the end of 942 delivery had 
almost ceased, and in the spring of 1943 it hadstoppedaltogethen 
Fascist Italy lacked more than 80 per cent, of her re 9 uir ^^ 
leather. Her stocks were completely exhausted, and Germany was 

unable to furnish more. . . . . . mQn „f ac _ 

The country had two very prosperous industries in her manatee 

tured wool and cotton trades. The necessary raw materials she 
used to import, chiefly from Australia and Egypt, andI as regard 
cotton to some small extent from her own African colonies. There 
is or was, a certain wool production in the Apulia region of Italy 
but the country’s annual requirements before the war totalled^ 

50 000 tons. In the third year of her participation in the World 
War, she was only able to produce some 7,000 tons of jooh Ab t 
ninety-five per cent, of her cotton was imported, the rest being 
grown in Sicily. There is, to all intents and purposes no coUo 
fmport at all now, nor has there been since Italy entered the w , 
save for negligible shipments. Thus this once P r0S P er0US 
industry which employed some 700,000 workers and ran 36,000 
factories spread all eve, the peninsula, has .most 

Italy used to export large quantities of cheap cotton manufactui e 
articles to the Balkans, Turkey, India and the East, and owing to 
the cheap prices she was able to offer, was beginning to be a 
formidable competitor in cheap line, with England. B„, these«£ 
have practicality ceased to be produced after three ye 
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industry can only revive when supplies of cotton and wool can be 
imported and paid for once again. That will certainly not happen 
immediately after the end of the war. The rayon or artificial silk 
industry and the natural silk trade may be among the first of the 
national industries to come back to prosperity. 

The supply of raw material for Italian factories became much 
reduced after the heavy four-engined bomber raids started on cities 
like Milan, Turin, Genoa, Spezia and Leghorn. Up to this time 
Germany, though never fulfilling her promises, was sending suffi¬ 
cient to keep the main armament and munition factories going. 
The German factories were being badly bombed themselves at that 
time, and it was part of the Nazi policy to scatter production centres 
as much as possible. 

After Italian factories had been heavily bombed, the transport 
of raw material to Italy from Germany greatly diminished. More¬ 
over, the means of communication were very badly damaged, and 
many Italian war plants put out of work or seriously harmed. 

The two main routes for bringing supplies from the north are the 
famous Brenner Pass from Munich to Verona and Bologna and 
the Swiss route through the Simplon or Gothard tunnels. . Most of 
the German coal went on these lines, even though Italians and 
Germans were handicapped by the Swiss refusal to relax their rail¬ 
way regulations to allow the overloading of trucks, which had been 
for some time now the regular rule on Axis railways. Two other 
routes are from France through the Mont Cenis tunnel to Turin 
and the line from Klagenfurt in Austria to Mestre. This latter 
has been for some time probably the safest route from air attack. 

Early in 1943 damage to Italian factories was already severe, as 
can be seen from correspondence it has been possible to read. Here 
is a letter from a worker in the Fiat works in Turin dated April 19, 
1943: “ Giovanni, Ernesto and myself have been transferred to the 
assembly department because our section was knocked flat by the 
British. We are lucky though. Over three hundred are at present 
out of work, and will have to wait until the necessary repairs have 
been made. ,, 

A Leghorn operative wrote on the same date: “You know that 
thirty-five per cent, of our workers have been either dismissed or 

transferred to other factories because of the lack of coal. 

Well, now the enemy has done the rest: We have stopped produc¬ 
tion for days, and fear it may be for weeks. Twelve workers, an 
engineer and two women were killed.*’ 

Operatives in some of the big motor and armament factories 
around Turin and Alessandria were receiving good wages in Novem¬ 
ber and early December of last year. The heavy bombing by the 
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RAF and the destruction of many of the plants threw a number 
of mechanics out of work. But they did not rem a m u nempk,yed^ 
long, for the Germans seized them for skilled labour in Germany and 

'^^the 6 other hand, after the loss of North Africa and Pantellaria 
and the invasion of Sicily, considerable numbers of Italian wor s 
returned home from Germany. The reason was P robabl y c °^ n ^ 
with the statement made by Prince Umberto at he end of Ma 
1943 , to the effect Urat Italy was 

^“ie^o^^ence and also to have as - 
Italians as possibile safe within the limits of their own c °“ ntry 
frontiers in case a separate peace should be asked for by y 
imposed on her. 

It is sienificant that strikes, which the Fascist regime successfully 
prevented for many years began » be recorded 

Of 1943 The most successful and organized mass protest against the 
prevailing bad conditions was made by the Italian workers during 

Ma During the first week of that month the first serious strike began 
in Turin The workers demanded adequate means of safety against 
enemy air raids—A.A. guns and, above all, air raid shelters c 
6 • c pvtra oav to meet evacuation expenses for 

Their depends were no, granted, 
whereupon the workers a, Fiat Lancia, Michel,„ coalworks, fac 
tories and Piedmontese ironworks went on strike. 

This was the first open revolt by Italian workers for many years, 
and it provided an example to workers in other factories ; so muc 
so that by March 10th the strike had spread to about 40 facto ^ 
Many workers were arrested and very roughly handled by B 
Skirts 7 and troops were sent into the factories, gut the workers 

Siin“d their strike in the fac, of police and Lancia 

TVipv made the same demands as had the workers of F 
L h d i: ,ddmo„. they wanted a bonus to cover the mcre-rf cos 
of living, increased rations of bread, meat, and fat, releasse o 
arrested workers and removal of police and troops, an g 

“Xk" w, “esutS r*: SjSTi- » advance 

-even if i, did no, s l”fo“ was reeled 

S e the e W bfdTfact that the Fascist authorities were obliged 
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to issue publicly decrees ordering all strikers to return to work 
immediately, and that Mussolini dared to refer to the strike in a 
speech released on June 24th. 

It must be remembered that strikes had been practically 
unknown in Italy since the advent of Fascism, and the strike referred 
to above could be, therefore, regarded as an ominous portent ol : 
things to come. What was most significant was that a strike of such 
dimensions could not have been possible unless organized by some 
powerful political underground organization. 

The main underground movement in Italy appeared to be an anti- 
Fascist organization claiming to embrace and supersede all previous 
anti-Fascisit movements in Italy and named ‘II Partito di Azione **-- 
(The Action Party). Its extent and power were not then known, but 
it must have been very well organized to be capable of achieving such 
results in a Fascist country in which the difficulties that- had to• be 
overcome before forming even a small opposition body were enor¬ 
mous, with the Government, the regular Police, the Fas¬ 
cist Militia, the secret Police ( the Ovra and the German 
Gestapo) continually on the watch. 

Meanwhile, although the big strikes in Turin were suppressed 
ruthlessly, strikes continued in North Italy during May, June 
and July although on a reduced scale. 

A factory worker in Turin, on May 14th, 1943, wrote. 

“ Soldiers and Blackshirt militiamen are now at the entrance of 
our factory. It is like being in barracks here.. Then, too, we 
expect at any moment to see enemy planes coming to bomb us. 
This will surely be the end of us, for with all the explosives here, 
we shall just get blown up into the sky. We have no safe shelters 
nor guns to protect us. . . 

All over Italy, the Fascist authorities, the industrial magnates, 
the workers and the people at large were concerned about their fate. 

It is enough to quote Mussolini himself, who, to bolster up the 
morale of the Italian people so that they might endure the hardships 
of war and fight well, said: — 

“ Peace means capitulation. Capitulation means dishonour and 
disaster. The enemy would immediately disarm Italy, leaving her 
only municipal police formations. All industry would be destroyed 
because if Italy could no longer arm herself the entire metallurgical 
and mechanical industry would be liquidated. This would also mean 
the end of our motor industry. . . . The enemy would leave us 
nothing but eyes to weep with.” (Speech made by Mussolini to 
the Fascist Party Directorate on June 24th, 1943. Made public for 
the first time on 5/7/43 by the Italian and German radio stations.) 

Mussolini has a certain skill in choosing the tone that he knew 
would appeal to the Italians in general. And that he made such 
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an appeal on the eve of the invasion of Italy is the best proof that 
could be obtained that the Italian people looked to the future of 
their industries with great concern. 

The whole of Italy’s industry is now in peril, and some of it has 
practically disappeared. For the large firms like the Fiat, Ansaldo, 
Alfa Romeo, Lancia and others engaged during the war in making 
airplane engines, or airplanes, or other transport machines or parts 
of such machines, the return to peace industry may be possible- 
provided the damage done to plant and stock by the continued air 
bombing of the allies is not too grave; firms of this type and class 
will be able under ordinary conditions to recover the rhythm of 
their pre wartime production. 

The fate of Italian industry in general—and of her motor industry 
in particular—will depend on the nature of the plans that the vic¬ 
torious nations have made or will make. At present, it is impossible 
to say what should be done j the whole subject can be only a matter 
for speculation now, but it will become a very real and urgent 
problem—not only for Italy but also for the future peace and stability 
of Europe—when the war is over. 


Chapter 4 

BLACK MARKETS RAMPANT 


Black markets is a term which, when used in connection with 
war-time Italy, covers a very wide field. It includes most commodi¬ 
ties such as foodstuffs, clothing and furniture and less material 
things such as skilled labour and clandestine news-sheets. Probably 
in no country in Europe has the black market prospered so and 
taken on such proportions. It has been a recognised, almost a 
reputable institution for most of the time since 1940, and certainly 
without it the country could not have existed at all. Because of 
the peculiar complexity of the situation, it is necessary to devote 
to this subject a special chapter, although this will mean traversing 
ground already covered by the last chapter. 

An institution of this kind found a favourable soil in Italy, where 
there has always existed a certain tolerance among the people 
towards breaches of minor legal injunctions. Another reason why 
black markets assumed such large proportions in Italy was the 
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feet that she was very short of raw materials which other countries 
had within their borders or could easily import. The fear that such 
raw materials as existed might disappear to-morrow drove the people 
to extremes, and created an abnormal market with buyers ready 
to pay any price for what they wanted. 

One way in which the black market in Italy differed from that 
existing in other countries was that not only individuals but big indus¬ 
trial concerns, even the biggest and best known, were involved in it. 
This was due to inefficient or irregular government control and also 
the fierce competition in obtaining raw materials, without which 
many firms would have had to close down. A typical example could 
be found in the case of a Milan merchant who was fined for selling 
sixteen quintals of aluminium bars to the well-known firm of Pirelli 
at 29 lire a kilogram, having himself bought the aluminium at 15 
lire a kilogram, the official fixed price being 12.80 lire a kilogram. 

War material was extensively dealt with in underhand transactions. 
In Turin, in December, 1942, three men were arrested for selling 98 
kilograms of nickel to a subsidiary firm of the Fiat company, whose 
sub-director, however, was planning to use it for purposes of his own. 

The very serious, widespread growth of the black market during 
1942 and 1943 was well summed up in a letter addressed by a 
certain Ernesto Fabi to Count Ciano’s Leghorn paper II Telegrafo 
and published therein on April 7th, 1943: — 

“ The phenomenon of the black market has assumed the pro¬ 
portions of a national scandal. While the enemy’s guns and 
bombs attack our Fascist stronghold, we have two special cabinet 
meetings presided over by the Duce, four new laws, endless com¬ 
plaints and threats on the wireless and in the Press to draw the 
attention of an amazed and depressed public to this apparently 
incurable evil. It is no use blaming the pluto-democracies this 
time, or the Jews. The Fascist leaders lose their patience and 
accuse the Italian people. The blame is not with the Italian 
people, whose courage and patience are marvellous. The fault 
lies with some few thousands of dishonest folk who should be 
mercilessly punished.” 

Correspondence folknved this letter to the Telegrafo, and a 
woman, by name Elvira de Rosa, gave her version of the evil in 
the following letter published in the Telegrafo a couple of days 
later:— 

I have five children, and I live at Caserta (near Naples). May 
I say that in certain circumstances and in certain districts the black 
market is an absolute necessity, not to obtain luxuries, but to get 
the barest minimum necessary to live. In the situation in which I 
have found myself and the difficulties, I can only solve by having 
recourse to the black market.” 


b ! 
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“ The meat ration is distributed once a month to a few lucky 
people, while the rest of the population must pay 50 or 60 li e a 
kilogram if they want it (about 15/- at pre-war exchange r te). 
Vegetables cheese, even potatoes are rarities. Flour, bread, rice 
and oil are distributed a little better, but still with generally a 
couple of weeks delay. ( Telegrafo, of Leghorn, April 2nd 1943.) 
The Fascist Government took the question very seriously, and 
constant efforts were made to remedy the grave state of things, u 
without much result. Black marketeers could be tried by the 
Special Tribunal for the Defence of the State, the highest court in 
the country, which was originally only a political tribunal create 
to try anti-Fascists and others charged with plotting against the 
regime By a special decree issued in 1942, not only pol.tical offen- 
defs could be hauled up belore .bis court, but also all those accused 
of injuring or attempting to injure the economic life of the nation. 
Numerous cases of persons charged with black market o en . 
before the Special Tribunal were reported from time to time in the 

Italian Press. 

In the autumn of 1942, the Fascist newspapers and some pro¬ 
vincial authorities began a campaign for the introduction of the 
death penalty for grave black market offences. The Stampa, of 
Turin for a week or so on end in November, 1942, advocated a more 
frequent application of the death penalty, “ if that proves to be the 
only way of destroying the ever-spreading Black Market.” 

The Fascist cabinet frequently met to consider new methods 
of combating the evil. At the cabinet meeting held in Rome on 
March 29th last, a great part of the time was taken up with dis¬ 
cussing ways to meet the Black Market menace. The communique 
issued after the meeting contained the following note: 

“ In order to assure the immediate and efficacious operation of 
the penalties applied in cases of offences against the food and 
rationing laws, in grave cases the police authorities dealing with 
sending persons to concentration camps (la palizia del confine) 
may now handle the cases. In grave instances, they may shut 
down the firm involved in the offence and send him or them to a 
concentration camp.” _ 

The system of “ State trustees ” was also introduced at a cabinet 
meeting which debated the Black Market and offences against the 
rationing laws. These trustees were officials or business men chosen 
by the local authorities, appointed to run shops, warehouses. or 
businesses of various kinds whose owners had been found guilty 
of serious offences 'against the food or rationing laws or of otherwise 
endangering the economic life of the nation. The offending owner 
or manager or director was removed and sent to prison or a con¬ 
centration camp, or merely fined, according to the gravity of his 
crime, while his shop or business was taken over and run by the 


aveva cominciato col dime.,. 



.. caro ragioniere, perch* non mangiate una forchettata di spaghetti insieme a me? 

—He had started by saying : “ Dear Sir, why not eat some spaghetti 

With TUB ^ 



CHE FANNO TESTO 

— Ho sbngliato il conto?! Voi 
dimcmicate con chi parlate, pro- 
jetsorc! lo tono il figlio tlella jrut- 
tivcndola. 


COSdEIfH! 


GBfTLA 


P05T0 


— Eh, *i. euro J'unmy, oggigiorno te non c* d 
mrrangiotse in qudeke modo, d ttarebbe jretchi 
com le tola Uaserel 


SULFIUME 
— Lm ticcnzu di petca € lo l 
win dea pur.ti, per Javorel 


CONSCIENCE IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 

— Oh, yes, my dear Jimmy ! To-day, one would certainly not he able 
to pull along if one did not solve the situation hy hook or by 
crook, hut only relied on the food-coupons. 

Although food was distributed on coupons, more or less in the same way as in 
other belligerent countries, in Italy the lack of food, the bad distribution, and the 
black market made the coupon system most unreliable. Even armed with coupons 
one’s share of food was most problematic. (See letter quoted in Chapter 4.) 

IN THE RIVER. 

—Please show your fishing licence and your points ! 

The cartoon shows that anything eatable or uneatable was rationed. The 
official is asking the lucky fisher for proof of his legal right to take home his find 
and stew it. 

THOSE WHO MAKE LAWS. 

—I have made a mistake with the figures ? You forget who you 
speak to, professor ! I am the son of the fruiterer. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Fascist authorities tried to control prices, these 
were always above the fixed rates, especially in “ under the counter ” trade. In 
urban centres, vegetables and fruit shops particularly charged exorbitant prices. 
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State for “ the duration of the war and six months afterwards/’ 
This system was fairly widely applied in certain parts of Italy during 
the last twelve months or so of the Fascist Regime. 

On April 6th of 1943 Mussolini’s cabinet met again to discuss 
Black Market questions. On the proposal of the Minister for Grace 
and Justice, a new regulation w'as drafted and approved embodying 
previous decrees touching the subject under debate. A distinction 
was made between cornering and buying foodstuffs on the black 
market for resale in a big way to retail firms and small-scale black 
marketing for the benefit of a single person or family. The decree 
seemed almost by implication to have admitted that small-scale family 
black-marketing for home use was a minor offence which might under 
certain circumstances be overlooked by the authorities. 

The black market for private persons and on a small scale was 
used almost openly. The grocer or butcher or other provision 
merchant to whom a housewife was accustomed to go would have 
the usual notice in his shop to the effect that this or that rationed 
commodity had not arrived yet, but if the housewife moved on to 
another assistant or the owner or manager of the shop, she would 
generally be able to purchase a small quantity of the commodity 
asked for at a price considerably in excess of the rationed price, 
and the whole operation would take place as if it was the most normal 
and correct thing in the world. 

And in spite of the severe penalties very often imposed, black 
marketing on the big scale went on. A glaring case reported by the 
Stampa of Turin in an issue of April last showed that a certain 
Filippo Giusti, a well-known manufacturer, of Cosata, had black- 
marketed several thousands of quintals of wool, making a clear 
profit of over five million lire out of the deal. He was sent to the 
confine, or concentration camp, in one of the islands off the south¬ 
east coast after a trial by the Special Tribunal for the Defence of 
the State. * 

The shortage of skilled labour in Italy eventually brought about a 
new kind of black marketing in man-power—a thing so far unknown 
in England. Registration of men and women began late in Italy—too 
late to be of much use. It was not until October, 1942, that one 
and three-quarter million young men from the age of fifteen to 
twenty were duly registered to supply the needs for skilled labour. 
By December, 1942, the figure had risen to over two millions, 
but this step was taken too late to be duly effective. Nearly five 
nillion women have been registered for work in Italy, but the 
Fascist Government handled the woman-power question very badly. 
Nothing at all was done in this connection until Italy had been at 
war for nearly two years. Italy never had a superabundance of 
skilled workers, and even before the war there was always com- 
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nctition between the various industries to obtain the services of 
skilled operatives by offering high wages, bonuses and short hours. 
tnce Italy has been at war, the position has steadily worsened, 
hprause in addition to home competition, there had been the direct 
demand, or almost command, from Germany, who had absorbed 
into her own war industries an increasing number of skilled and 
unskilled Italian workers. 

When the emigration of Italian operatives to Germany began, 
Italian industrialists competed with their German allies by offering 
hither wages and other advantages. As soon as this caused some 
slowing up in the recruiting of Italians for Germany, the Nazl ® 
prompfly insisted that a certain quota of workers should be sent to 
Germany after the Fascist Government had collected them. 
Skilled and unskilled Italian workers emigrated into Germany en 
masse. In 1941, the flow was estimated at about 150,000, but in 
1942 the figures rose to over 350,000. However, in 1943 they con¬ 
siderably dropped, and indeed many Italian workers returne o 
their own country. 

A member of the board of directors of the well-known Montecatini 
chemical company went to Rome to see Mussolini on this matter 
of the emigration of skilled workers in the summer of 1942. He 
brought with him some other industrialists and business men from 
North Italy. The delegation set forth the state of affairs, pro¬ 
testing against the continually diminishing supply of raw materials 
coming from Germany, and the Germans’ excessive and continual 
demand for Italian man-power. Urged on by the strong protests 
of these business men, the Fascist Government made some repre¬ 
sentations to Berlin, though it is not thought they had much effect. 

For a long time, and especially during the summer of 1942, the 
question of Italy’s man-power being forcibly emigrated to Germany 
was the cause of much friction and argument in official Fascist 
quarters. There was almost a split in the inner cabinet over the 
matter in the summer of 1942, but Mussolini had his way, or perhaps 
rather Hitler did. It was believed at the time that Mussolini obtained 
some concessions from the Axis partner as compensation. 
Virginio Gayda voiced the suggestion—no doubt with the full 
approval of Mussolini—that the strain caused by mass emigration 
was becoming too much for the Italian people. On November 6th, 
1942, he wrote in the Giornale d'ltalia: — 

“It is not without grave sacrifice that Italy transfers her 
workers to the field of German production. It would be advisable 
to find out some means which could attentuate this drain on our 
industrial man-power, so that the danger of a paralysis may be 
avoided. Italy wants to send as many workers as is possible, 
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but there is a limit owing to our own shortage of skilled 

operatives.” 

German competition had so heightened the national competition 
for workers between one firm and another, that the Government 
was forced to intervene to put a brake on this usage. In October, 
1942, the Ministry of Labour issued a number of circulars warning 
firms to abandon the method of trying to obtain labour by offering 
higher wages to workers. The firms were told to apply directly to 
the ministry when short of hands. Later on penalties were intro¬ 
duced for this kind of black-marketing in labour, but in spite of 
fines and imprisonment it has continued. 

This particular black market in man-power provided the cause of 
a number of incidents. For instance, it happened more than once 
that at certain workshops or factories scores of workmen failed 
to turn up for duty in the morning, having taken up more 
profitable work with other firms. On several occasions the police 
had to intervene because the workers refused to return to their 
old employers. Sometimes the firm which lured the men away with 
the offer of better pay took the matter into its own hands by locking 
all doors after the new hands had come on duty and forcibly refusing 
admission to representatives of the old firm. Many arrests were 
made and fines imposed' for this kind of thing. Thus in Alessandria, 
in Piedmont, thirty-two skilled metal-workers were arrested last 
September and sent to trial because they had abandoned their work 
without giving any notice to their employer and had offered their 
services to a rival firm giving better pay. The directors of this 
rival firm were held in custody for a day, and heavily fined. With 
large and important firms such as Pirelli and Bianchi of Milan, 
competing like many others for skilled workers, it is easy to imagine 
the chaos that had disorganised Italian industry and commerce. 

The Ministry of Corporations issued a warning in this connection 
on December 18th, 1942. It categorically forbade the “ practice of 
certain employers who entice workers from other employment by 
offering higher wages,” and declared it an offence for workers to 
leave their employers without permission of the ministry. 

But in spite of these various counter measures the black market 
became increasingly daring and organized itself all over the 
country, with branches in large and small towns. For example, on 
17th November, 1942, a great organization black-marketing in metal 
was discovered by the Special Police. It had ramifications all over 
Italy , its principal branches being in Padua, Florence, Rome and 
Naples. 

The activities of the black marketeers eventually became so wide¬ 
spread and so many private people and industrial concerns were 
either directly or indirectly involved that the Confederation of Busi- 
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THE UNATTAINABLE. 

—How have you found , in under 
three months , a plumber to repair 
your bath ? 

—I have married him. 

The shortage of [certain skilled 
workers and the even more acute 
shortage of vital materials made 
repairs to private houses almost 
impossible. This cartoon is a clever 
rendering of the situation, for 
people went to any lengths to have 
little repairs done. (See Chapter 2.) 


— Come hai fatto a trevare in meno di tre 
jugnaro per farti riparare il bagno? 

— L’bo spoeato. 


SECCA PRECISAZIONE DI PESCE 



DRY STATEMENT OF FISH. 

—Fried ? In boiling oil ? My dear lady , let us not say such things , 
even as a joke. . . . 

Oil practically disappeared in Italy, and the prices of the little that 
was available were fantastic. This in a country which before the 
war was famous for her exported olive oil. 
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nessmen were compelled to issue an urgent appeal to all business 
organizations in Italy to refuse, under any conditions, to have any¬ 
thing to do with the black market, unless they wanted to be 
seriously involved in a further wave of drastic measures that the 
Government would be compelled to take against the already too 
numerous offenders. “ Every trader or industrialist—small or big 

_is asked to refuse to buy at prices above maximum, even if he 

should remain temporarily without stocks,” ran the appeal. 

Thus prices rose to the scarcity of materials, which, of course, 
in inverse ratio increased. Black market prices of raw materials 
and metals were 10, 12 and sometimes 20-30 times higher than 
those on the official market. 

Although the offences generally grew in proportion to the scarcity 
of materials of all kinds, the most numerous cases were in the 
spheres of clothing and food. The prime offenders were the small 
and big traders in food-stuffs, civil servants, prelates and Fascist 
officials and Party members. The last named seemed the most 
numerous, despite the fact that the Party tried, when possible, to 
hush up any scandal connected with its members. It is a remarkable 
fact that during May, 1943, of the 1,000 members of the Party 
expelled no less than 32 per cent, were found guilty of “ corruption, 
fraud and speculation.” The remaining 68 per cent, were expelled 
for political reasons. 

We quote below a few letters: — 

“ Padua, 23rd May, 1943. 

“ Have you ever heard of the corrupted Pasha of the Turkish 
Empire? Well, they have emigrated north, namely, to our 
country. To-day they are called Segretari Federali (Fascist Party 
Secretaries); they reign supreme, they control the open and under¬ 
ground life of our towns; they are the lords of our meagre life, 
while they become fat at our expense. How can they do other¬ 
wise? They direct and control, above all, the black market. If 
we protest without a certain discretion, we are sent to jail.” 

44 San Damiano, April, 1943. 

“ Toni has been charged with black marketing in food, and 
arrested. He had to pay the fine. The scandal is that Paolo and 
Nino, who were the very promoters of the whole business, have 
not been touched. Why? You should guess. They are 4 fascisti 
della prima ora ’ (Fascists of the first hour); the Party’s card 
has done the trick.” 

44 Naples, 1943. 

44 The scandal at last seems to be coming to an end. The 
Party have started to expel even black-marketeers holding the 
Party’s card, and I have seen two officers of the Militia charged 
with offences against the regulation of food. That was a good 
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Vht for we had to witness for the last three years their pilfering 
of the country and our due, always unpunished and protected by 

* h <‘ BvThTway, there have been several priests involved Do you 
^member Mgr. Domino? He had to pay a big fine, although he 
was not arrested. If we are to win we must be friends with the 
Almighty, and the canonico, you know, was one of His 

Hcan^be gathered from all this that the Black Market in Italy 
had assumed such large proportions as almost to destroy the normal 
hasis of trading. Such an underground revolution in the economic 
Se of any nation was bound to have effects that no armistice or 
oeace can immediately eradicate. 

The new democratic Italy and the victors over Fascist Italy will 
find here one more problem, and the new Government and any 
military or civilian occupying force will have to face it. It is to 
be hoped that it will be handled with some understanding of the 
Italian people and some realization of what these years of undes.red 
and unnecessary war, forced upon them by their Fascist masters, 
have meant for them. 


Chapter 5 

THE GERMAN STRANGLEHOLD 

Only those who have lived in Italy during the last four years 
can fully realise the extent and thoroughness of the German domina¬ 
tion. It was like a return to the Italy of the times of the Austrian 
occupations before the country became united in 1870. Political, 
industrial and cultural bonds were formed by the creation of the 
Axis in 1937, but when Italy entered the war these bonds were 
tightened by military and police intervention, and soon assumed 
proportions which not even Mussolini himself could ever have 
contemplated. 

Hitler, sure of his classical dictum that once a friend or an enemy 
has given way, the rest follows easily, was able in a comparatively 
short space of time to penetrate into all the key positions of Italian 
life. 

The gradually accepted domination of Italy by the Germans began 
with the granting of the right of transit to German troops making 
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their way first to Greece and later to North Africa. Once such 
right of transit was accorded, the German troops had to be billeted 
in certain strategical areas. Quantities of supplies required railway 
facilities. The first contingents of soldiers were followed by an 
ever increasing volume of infantry, artillery, armoured units and 
sections of the Luftwaffe. 

In a short time the barracks were filled with German soldiers ; 
airfields were evacuated by the Regia Aeronautica and taken over 
by the Luftwaffe. Small towns and villages, especially in Central 
and Southern Italy and Sicily, which had never seen German soldiers 
since the times of the German invasions of the Middle Ages, became 
crowded with Nordic warriors, speaking an incomprehensible 
language, walking in a strange, stiff way and behaving in a manner 
quite unlike anything seen in Italy. 

The Fascist Government explained that the big Italian army in 
North Africa was about to be reinforced with German units. 
Germany and Italy were allies, and it was Italy’s duty to allow the 
Germans full right to use Italian territory. Although the explana¬ 
tions sounded well, many Italians did not understand why their 
allies always took over the best barracks, the larger airfields, and 
were building new ones, with Italian labour reserved exclusively 
for the Axis partner. 

Italian military, municipal and provincial authorities began to 
receive orders from the Germans. German officers took the com¬ 
mand over certain camps and districts, and, worst of all, German 
generals’ names appeared in the military news from Africa. A little 
later, to Italians reading the Italian papers, it must have seemed 
that any victory in Africa was a German victory, while any retreats 
or “ taking up of new positions ” were attributed to the Italians. 

One day the ordinary man in the street realised that Rommel 
was the supreme commander of the Italian troops in Libya, and the 
Luftwaffe and not the Regia Aeronautica master of~the skies. 

In addition to all this, the Germans made an alarming silent 
invasion of the metropolitan, civilian and military key points of 
Italy. Not even the navy was free of the widely spreading Teutonic 
influence. In the first part of the Italian war the Germans were 
kept from interfering with the navy, but after the battle of Matapan 
it leaked out that German officers had occupied command posts in 
some of the Italian units. 

The few German contingents which appeared in the country 
shortly after Italy entered the war became divisions, and before the 
invasion of Sicily the whole peninsula was garrisoned by a fully- 
equipped army—250,000 to 350,000 strong. The Germans took 
over command and held the key positions. They held the Italian 
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Government in their iron hand. Italy was no longer Germany’s 
junior partner. It had become an occupied country. 

1 After the Axis defeat in Africa the stranglehold naturally 
tightened. The “ soft belly ” of the Axis was of vital importance to 
Germany, and must be defended at all costs, not in order to save 
the Italians, but to save Germany. 

Thus Sicily, which was previously only an operational basis for 
the Axis, was transformed into a German fortress, one 
of the strong points of the vaunted European wall with which the 
Germans hoped to keep out the Anglo-American invaders of the 
Continent. Powerful military works were constructed during 
a period of two years. Airports, steel and concrete fortresses were 
built all along the coastline. Entire villages were taken 
over and occupied by Hitler’s troops. Towns were evacuated. 
During the months of March and April, 1943, about 35,000 Sicilian 
families left their homes. Most of them were transferred to iso¬ 
lated places in South and Central Italy. Altogether one quarter of 
the armed forces in Sicily were composed of German soldiers, 
technicians and experts. Sardinia, too, where in the first two years 
of the African campaign there were few German pilots and techni¬ 
cians, was gradually transformed into a fortress, criss-crossed with 
airfields, tunnels excavated into the flanks of mountains where 
munitions and food reserves could be stored in safety. 

The island of Rhodes and other small islands in the Dodecanessus, 
off the coast of Turkey, were also taken over and fortified by the 
Germans. In all centres there was a German military commander 
with power over-riding all civilian governors. 

Civilian life in Sicily, or what remained of it, after the evacuations 
to Southern and Central Italy, was directly controlled by the Ger¬ 
mans. All fishing-boats and small craft of every kind were requisi¬ 
tioned. Country houses, hotels, pensions and newly-erected tem¬ 
porary barracks housed thousands of German soldiers, airmen and 
tank corps personnel. There was considerable anti-German feeling 
in Sicily, especially during the first phase of the Germanic peaceful 
invasion. These feelings assumed concrete form during the Allied 
invasion of the island. German soldiers and German technicians 
were found killed in isolated spots more than once during the retreat. 

Grumbling or open hostility to Germans, however, was immediately 
checked by the Gestapo. There were over twenty-five thousand 
Gestapo agents in Italy by 1943, while all the detectives and police¬ 
men of the Italian secret police system, known as the O.V.R.A., 
were to all intents and purposes closely linked up with the German 
service. The chief of the Italian police, though an Italian, was under 
the surveillance and control of the Chief of the German Gestapo 
in Italy. 
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The extraordinary thing was that those most closely watched by 
the agents of the Gestapo in Italy were the Fascist officials 
themselves. The system was introduced with a certain amount of 
clumsiness at first. In the larger cities, waiters, chambermaids and 
porters for the hotels began to appear, and to be taken into service, 
nobody seemed to know quite why or how. The shortage of labour 
was the explanation generally given. These men and women spoke 
Italian fluently, but with strong foreign or provincial accents. One 
case was recorded of a high Fascist official who had engaged a nurse 
for his children. After a little while he discovered that the woman 
was a Gestapo agent. The official went to the Chief of the Italian 
police (Bocchini) and related the fact with no little display of indig¬ 
nation. Bocchini is reported to have said: “ Don’t make such a 
row about nothing. If I myself am spied on by German agents, 
you ought to have the common sense to pretend not to notice any¬ 
thing.” Bocchini then turned over some papers in a file and added: 

4 ‘ Well, you ought to be thankful that so far your nurse has made 
good reports on your conversations with your wife and friends. 

Telephones in hotels, big cafes, restaurants, clubs and even 
Government offices were tapped by German secret agents. This sur¬ 
veillance had been going on for a long time. Even in April and 
May, 1940, just before Italy entered the war, it was rumoured in 
a number of different quarters, that the trunk telephone lines were 
tapped by Germans, while it was notorious that the telephones of 
all foreign news agencies and single foreign Press correspondents 
were under surveillance. Telephone calls made to London or Paris, 
while the lines still remained open, were quite openly censored, and 
interruptions inevitably occurred if the message being transmitted 
contained anything displeasing to the censor. 

Even Mussolini and his ministers were under the discreet and silent 
watch of the Gestapo. The O.V.R.A., or Italian secret police, was 
now little more than a local branch of the all-powerful Gestapo, 
but it had become more efficient through the introduction of the 
ruthless, calculating German methods. With the approach of the 
danger of invasion, attempts to save appearances and to gloss over 
the fact that the Italians were no longer masters in their own house 
were abandoned. 

The Italian State Railways were supervised by the Germans. There 
were German agents in all important centres, junctions and marshal¬ 
ling yards. The official explanation was that the agents were there to 
look after the interests and requirements of German troops, military 
and food supplies, etc., but in reality the whole railway system had 
come under Nazi control. This was not, of course, outwardly appar¬ 
ent, for the German officials who exercised the control did not show 
themselves like station-masters in uniform at the stations, but 
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remained mostly in their offices. They turned out quickly enough, 
however if any really important decisions or action became neces- 
It has been learnt that at the end of 1942 there were no fewer 
fhan 14 000 German officials and technicans controlling and directing 
the Italian State Railways. Another 2,000 officials arrived during 
the months of March and April, 1943. 

In the larger cities the German control was more open. I he Milan 
central station and the termini station in Rome had German military 
station-masters. Some of the railway lines near the frontier, as 
for instance the line between Bolzano (the former German Bozen) 
and Verona was run entirely by Nazi railwaymen, with the exception 
of a few Italians for the humbler tasks. In any case, the local 
population here is still German-speaking, though the territory has 
been Italian since the Treaty of Versailles. The Brenner Pass is in 
German hands. The introduction of German S.S. detachments was 
one of the last developments in this gradual invasion of the Italian 
peninsula. These were mostly stationed in so-called “ unreliable 

districts ” and railway key centres. . 

The German armed forces commanded in Italy,, and the remaining 
amenities of civilian life had to give way to all military requirements 
of the senior Axis partner. The ban on the sale of beer, for 
instance, put into force by the Italian Government in April 1943, 
was significant. The ban was enforced so as to make such limited 
quantity of beer as was still produced in Italy available for the 
German troops. 

There were a number of purges in 1942 and 1943 in 
the Fascist Government and Party (including many accused of 
being anti-German), and most of these were insisted on by the 
Germans. The system of eradicating half-hearted or apathetic 
members was copied from the Nazis. According to the Nazi theory, 
it is much better to have a small party composed of an dlite of 
fanatical believers than a vast mass of indifferent supporters. The 
leaders can count on a fanatical dlite. Mussolini in (May, 
1943) changing his federal and provincial secretaries of the Fascist 
Party followed the rule of calling back the men of his old guard, 
the so-called “ Fascists of the first hour,” men who were with him 
in 1920, even before the March on Rome, men who knew something 
about castor oil and bludgeons and big sticks. 

At the same time there was evidence of an increasing number of 
conflicts between this growing Italian Nazi Party and the Fascist 
Party. It had been no secret for some time that the members 
of the Nazi Party operating in Italy and seeking supporters had 
no scruples in decrying Fascism and certain Fascists as not being 
up to the level of their political creed and its wonderful exponents. 
In the various provinces there was a provincial, or at any rate a 
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regional Fiihrer, who was nearly always a German. In May, 1943, the 
first regional Italian Party Fiihrer was appointed for Emilia. There 
were Nazi representatives for Piedmont, Liguria, Julian Venice and 
other regions. The Leader-in-Chief of the Nazi Party in Italy, 
several times referred to as such by the Italian Press, was Dr. E. 
Butting. 

Nazi headquarters were to be found in all the provinces of Italy, 
and there were local branches in most towns. Such branch offices 
were inaugurated with the ostensible notion of assisting Germans 
travelling about the country, but it was not long before their activity 
became quite open. They sought to make Italians members of the 
Nazi Party, and convinced fanatical members at that. What 
success they had depended a great deal on the regions concerned. 
A fair number of students and university undergraduates caught 
on to the idea of the New Europe and the New Order as an intel¬ 
lectual theory, especially in Northern Italy. 

These and other infiltrations of German political, social and mili¬ 
tary power tended to paralyse any potential resistance from the people 
of Italy. 

The subjection of the people to the Germans was rendered more 
complete by economic factors. Italians depended almost exclusively 
on Germany for almost all their raw materials. Italy’s industries 
were either directly or indirectly supervised by her allies. Many 
Italian factories soon became supplementary or subsidiary to larger 
works in Germany. Even such leading Italian industrial firms as 
the widely-known and respected Fiat, Montecatini and Ansaldo 
companies were under German control. Much of this control was 
established in such a way that, however the war may end, it 
will take considerable time to free such firms completely of German 
interference. All the tricks of company financing were used, and 
holding companies were formed to take their part in these trans¬ 
actions. 

Part of the plan for the New European Order which the Nazis 
did not wait for the end of the war to put into effect in Italy 
was, as has already been stated, to reduce the junior Axis partner 
to the position of a subsidiary industrial country, while doing every¬ 
thing possible to encourage her agricultural development. This 
was done by depriving Italy of her raw materials, by introducing 
German controllers, and by deporting skilled workers to Germany. 
The so-called “ centralization ” or “ rationalization ” of European 
industry, which was a line played up strongly by German propa¬ 
ganda for some time, did in a number of cases mean the actual 
transplanting of Italian machinery, staff and tools to Germany. In 
other cases, the Italian factory was just closed down, and a 
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PW one opened somewhere in Germany or Austria. Skilled Italian 
workers were sent with their machinery to the new factory. 

- The N az is used to claim that a train loaded with German goods 
ufl Germany every twenty minutes for Italy. Now it was one Italian 
Irain with Italian goods leaving for Germany, perhaps not every 
twenty minutes, but very frequently. 

Out of the 85 million lire worth of shares in the famous Societa 
Metallurgy Italiana the Germans held nearly fifty millions. There 
were some 10,000 German experts who “ controlled practically a 
the important industrial enterprises in Italy. The Breda firm, ne 
RoiT was converted into what was to all intents and purposes 
a German company, used almost exclusively for repaying German 
aeroplanes. 

There were some 400,000 Italian skilled labourers in Germany, ot 
whom more than half were skilled metallurgical workers. 

All this transplanting of Italian workers and absorption of Italian 
industries soon created not unnaturally some alarm in responsi e 
Italian circles. Virginio Gayda, a more docile Fascist 
was not easy to find, wrote in the Gwrnale d Italia on more than 
one occasion of the great sacrifices which Italy was making in the 
fields of industry, commerce and man-power in order to mciease 
the war output of the Axis. The Italian Minister of Labour, ^al. the 
end of November, 1942, issued a warning to the effect that Italy 
cannot go on depriving herself of her skilled labour without seriously 
endangering the industrial life of the nation. 

This emigration of skilled labour to Germany was nominally on a 
voluntary basis, but only nominally. The closing down of many 
factories at home and the scarcity of raw materials from Germany 
in others, plus the offer of high wages, made the transit of such 
workers from one country to the other almost inevitable in the 
majority of cases. Besides that, there was a decree for “ industrial 
mobilisation ” which could be put into force in any province by the 
order of the prefect. Here is a letter from one of these volun¬ 
tary ” emigrants: — 

44 In a few days your father is leaving for Germany to earn 
something, because here one cannot earn anything at all at 
present.” 

‘ Another letter sent from Germany to a worker in Milan runs: — 

” I am now working in Germany, as you see. I cannot com¬ 
plain about it. The work is hard, and the hours long, it is true, 
but we are well paid. I had to leave Camacini on account of 
the shortage of work, as did many others. We work in a mine, 
and are out of danger.” 

The last phrase evidently refers to the raids of the R.A.F. 
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At one time many Italian workers employed in Germany wanted 
to return home on account of the air raids. The German authori¬ 
ties had to take stern measures, and numerous workers who tried 
to return home without permission were given prison sentences. 
Two caught at the Italo-Swiss frontier in October, 1942, according 
to the Cornere della Sera, were sentenced each to two years’ hard 
labour.* 

In the intellectual and cultural field, too, there was some success¬ 
ful attempts by the Germans to exercise pressure. For some little 
time there were Information Bureaux organized by the Italian 
Chambers of Commerce in agreement with Geiman authorities. The 
object of these bureaux was to give advice and information to Italian 
business men. The bureaux were well organized, and for some time 
made their services almost indispensable for some firms. 

But the infiltration of Germanic ideas and German methods goes 
even deeper than this. The theory of Nazism was taught, and 
where possible insisted upon. The Germans in Italy were seeking 
to change the spiritual idea of Fascism and to approximate it to 
Nazism, without much regard for the natural differences in tem¬ 
perament and social and communal existence between the two 
countries and their inhabitants. They were endeavouring to implant 
the Nazi ideology by well-directed cultural and propaganda methods. 
Not for nothing had a Nazi cultural and economic institute been 
established in Villa Massima in Rome. Here Nazi ideology was 
taught or forcibly injected into the minds of young Italians. It was 
a school of the New Order. King Victor Emanuel presided at a 
special inaugural meeting in May, 1943. 

What used to be the British Institute in Rome in the Via Mar- 
gutta, under the shadow of the Pincio Hill, was taken over 
by the Germans for use in their cultural, educational and propa¬ 
ganda work in Rome. At the Villa Massima and_in the Institute 
in the Via Margutta advanced courses in literature, philosophy, 
engineering, etc., were held for Italian and other students. It 
appears that the courses were fairly well attended. 

German and Italian “ art weeks,” “ drama weeks,” and similar 
events were frequently arranged in various parts of the country. 
Youth meetings were constantly being held; German Youth, Italian 
Youth and European Youth assemblies enjoyed some success, and 
no little newspaper and radio publicity. In the art exhibitions held 
in the chief centres of the kingdom the best examples of modern 

* A few weeks before the invasion of Sicily be^an, several batches of 
Italian workers were sent back to Italv from Germany, Drobablv to 
help in repairing the Italian industrial plants paralyzed by Allied bomb¬ 
ing and in accelerating industrial production, made more urgent by the 
debacle in North Africa. 
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rvrman and Italian art were often exhibited together. This kind of 
thing made a subtle appeal to an instinctively artistic race like the 

^ThTcinema, 100 , was widely employed as a propaganda machine 
vrilms which were generally of a fairly high artistic and techmcal 
level 'were projected to illustrate the benefits of Axis co-operaUon 

j L show the virtues of Nazism and Fascism as social systems. 
Sometimes direct and cruder pictures like that of “ Kruger were 
exhibited to demonstrate in this case the alleged egoism and 

materialism of British imperial policy. , , 

Exhibitions of books of both countries were frequently held, and 
during these, authors of both nations gave lectures or held recep- 
2ns Concerts, where German and Italian music was played, were 
often advertised, and German operas were given more frequently 
than used to be the case at the principal opera houses of Italy. 
A number of new magazines appeared in Italy after the begin¬ 
ning of the war, and in some cases existing magazines and reviews 
changed their style and class and began to make a veiled P ro P a £ anda 
appeal for Nazism or the Axis or the New Europe, or all hree^ 
Some of these propaganda magazines were printed in B n 
Italian. One of the best known and most widely circulated 

Translations of books increased between Germany and Italy, a 
a considerable number of novels and histories were published in 

translated form in Rome and Berlin. 

One of the best-known comic papers in Italy, the widely-circulated 
Travaso delle Idee , now appeared in Germany under the title of 
Ideenkuche. Journalistic and literary exchanges of this kind, while 
flattering Italian self-esteem, also materially contributed to an ex¬ 
change of sympathy and culture which formed a background for the 
Axis partnership. German authorities had printed and distributed 
among German soldiers in Italy an excellently prepared handbook 
entitled “ Introduction to Italian Art.” In November, 1942, Dr. 
Dietrich, Reich’s Press Chief, together with the Italian Minister of 
Popular Culture (Propaganda), inaugurated an exhibition of German 
periodicals in Rome. There was a section exhibiting Italiian periodi¬ 
cals and books circulating in Germany, but the balance in this 
cultural exchange was vastly in Germany’s favour. There was a 
strict German censorship on all books, periodicals, scientific or 
philosophical pamphlets intended to be sent to Germany. Moreover, 
the Italian output for reading inside the Reich was limited by war 
conditions, that was transport possibilities, while there was no official 
limit on German material of this type entering Italy. 

The famous Premio Cremona —City of Cremona litenary and art 
prize—up till the entry of Italy into the war was open to artists 
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who took the glorification of Fascist culture, history, etc., as their 
theme. This year (1943) the committee organizing the Premio had 
enlarged the list of subjects to be dealt with. There were now two 
subjects or more which may be tjaken at choice, and the competition 
was open both to German and Italian artists and writers. The sub¬ 
jects now included “ The New Europe is born of bloodshed/’ and 
“ Eminent Axis Personalities.” The first was for painting, the 
second for sculpture. 

Another fact throwing a light on the influence of Nazi cultural 
piopaganda in Italy was the suggestion, made in Mussolini’s paper, 
II Popolo d’ltalia, that special committees should be established for 
the judging of light music to be played on the radio and by theatre 
/and cafe orchestras. The criterion was to be that any form of 
musical solidarity with the enemy should be disapproved. The 
suggestion, incidentally, did not seem to have been taken up, for 
the Italian radio orchestras still played British and American dance 
tunes. 

After the beginning of 1942, Italian Youth delegations travelled 
frequently to Germany to study the principles of National Socialism. 
These delegations attended the Adolf Hitler schools, and were made 
guests of the Hitler Youth groups. 

Nazi cultural missions, on the other hand, travelled to some con¬ 
siderable extent in Italy. They sought to publicise the beauties of 
Nazi ethics. There were Italian “ collaborators,” who did all they 
could to assist the -work of these travelling Nazi cultural apostles. 
Chief among them was Alfieri, ex-Italian ambassador in Berlin, 
who openly declared in public that it was his firm intention to 
contribute in every way in his power to spreading friendship for 
and understanding of Germany and Italy. 

This flood of Nazi propaganda, .as well as the increased efforts 
of the Fascist Press, produced one unexpected reaction—it aroused 
opposition in the sphere of propaganda itself. It created a small but 
active underground Press directed against the Nazis and Fascists. 

The first clandestine news sheets appeared in the summer of 1942. 

In June of that year the Lettere di Spnrtaco (Letters of Spartacus) 
was published. In an early issue it printed a letter aimed at the 
Fascist paper II Nizzard\o, published in Nice with a Fascist subsidy 
and with Fascist sub-editors. The attack on this ultria-Fascist 
paper, which had been proclaiming the necessity of annexing Nice 
to Italy, created something of a sensation locally. The “ Letters 
of Spartacus ” wrote, among other things: — 

“You Hitlerites of the so-called Nizz ] ardo (Le Nicois) can insult 
in your dirty rag the movement for the union of the Italian people 
against Fascism. This is just a recognition of our power . . . you 
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not pretend to represent either the French people of Nice or the 
Italians living there, while tens of thousands of copies of clandes¬ 
tine papers and manifestos of the Free Italian movements pass 
through the hands of the Italians in Nice, expressing the real senti- 
ments* of our people against Fascism’s evil deeds.” 

Tn SeDtember, 1942, two more clandestine Italian papers appeared 
in Italy add ™ secretly distributed. These were " L J Italia 
Libera ” (Free Italy) and " Matteotti ” (named after the Socialist 
deputy murdered by the Fascists in Rome in the early years of the 
regime) Both attacked the Germans and German propaganda, 
advising the Italians to boycott all Nazi newspapers, magazines 
and films and .any other form of Nazi cultural propaganda. 

“ We ask all anti-Fascists—and all Italians, even Fascists— 
to boycott our real enemy, Nazi Germany,” wrote one in March, 
1943. 

“ Let us refuse to be “ tedeschizzati ” (germanised). The 
efforts of the Nazi in Italy, in collaboration with their Fascist 
traitors, the head of whom is Alfieri (Italian ambassador in 
Berlin), will be in vain. However, their papers are doing harm 
in young minds; let us hold responsible for such national infec¬ 
tion not only the Nazi but also, and above all, our Fascisti who 
are helping the ‘ tedeschi ’ to Nazify Italy.” (Also March, 1943.) 

At the beginning of March, 1942, the first clandestine paper in 
Italian to appear in France began to circulate in the region of the 
Haute Savoie, then occupied by Fascist troops. Copies were also 
distributed in Nice. This paper was entitled “La Parola del Soldato, ,J 
and was roneographed and not printed. This “ Soldier’s Word ” or 
“ What the Soldier Thinks ” was a very clandestine sheet written 
by some revolutionary spirits actually in the Italian Army and 
probably among the troops occupying Savoy. Here is an example 
of its propaganda articles, which were accompanied by news items 
taken from various sources—not all of them Italian, by any means. 
In March of last year, shortly after fresh Italian soldiers had been 
sent to occupy the Savoy, it wrote: — 

“ The people of France are preparing a just and tremendous 
vendetta. Before there is time for them to put it into action, 
let us Italian soldiers show the French our spirit of fraternity 
as soldiers of -a Free and not a Fascist Italy.” 

This little sheet, turned out by hand on a duplicating machine, 
kept the Fascist authorities on tenterhooks for months. More 
than any of the other clandestine journals or news sheets, it caused 
trouble to the Italian military and civil police, who had to spend 
much time and energy in trying to trace the origin and means of 
distribution. 
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On the other hand, it is certain that for a time German propa¬ 
ganda exercised some of its desired effect on some sections of the 
Italian people. 

Here are two private letters which show something of the general 
public’s reaction to this propaganda. The first was written by an 
Italian soldier from Tunis (dated 4th April, 1943), and the following 
is an extract from it: — 

“ I hear that in Italy many German songs and dance tunes are 
all the rage now, including ‘ Lilli Marleen.’ We ought not to 
confuse alliance with a slavish imitation and following of every¬ 
thing German. But . . . who among our young people cares a 
damn about Italy being submerged under foreign influence? 

The second letter was written by a school-mistress living in a 
small out of the way village in North Italy, where there has been 
a hundred year old tradition of anti-German and anti-Austrian senti¬ 
ment. She wrote: — 

“ Here every child and every adult wants to learn German. 
Everybody seems to want to read German magazines and books, 
and there is nearly everywhere a great admiration for the German 
system and German culture. There are many older people, how¬ 
ever, who continue to hate the Germans for what they did in 
the last war. In spite of this, everybody wishes for and is sure 
of a German victory.” 

We quote a further three letters on the same subject: — 

“ Bologna, December, 1942. 

“ I do not know whether I hate or love the Germans. Once I 
had a great admiration for their science and literature; I hated 
their militarism although I could not help admiring it. Since I 
went to Germany on the cultural exchanges I cannot help admir¬ 
ing their earnestness, faith, zeal, and will to create. I now look 
at them, in Bologna, with other eyes; I should feel a great friend 
of theirs if only they were not in military uniforms all the time.” 

“ Genoa, March, 1943. 

‘‘I have started to learn German. What a language ! It 
is a bit like our Genoese dialects in its complexities. I believe 
the German language has a great future; it might become the 
commercial medium of the Europe of to-morrow. It is an undis¬ 
puted fact that the Germans, notwithstanding all their faults, 
are a great people. It is better to stick to them.” 

11 Venice, December, 1942. 

“ I hate them (the Germans); their guttural language hurts my 
throat. They have no sense of humour. But when they do 
something they do it. We must learn from them to be efficient. 
If only we could co-operate without being strangled by their 
4 efficiency * then we could do a lot. In the evening school, this 
winter, 70 new pupils have joined my German classes.” 


TRICK FOR THE 
SIMPLE-MINDED . 
Conjurer without Magic : 
One , two , three — Gentlemen , 
the trick is done. The Comin¬ 
tern has disappeared ! 



TRUCCO PER I GONZI 
II MIS MGIATOItO SiNZA PRCSTIOIO. - 
Signori, II glmixom fotlY, if Cominfm • tcoa,pone I 

One of the main foundations of 
Fascist propaganda was the 
bogey of Bolshevism. By it 
the regime tried to frighten the 
Italian masses, especially the 
bourgeois and the Catholics. 
Red Russia was the head¬ 
quarters of the World Revolu¬ 
tion whose aim was to 
Bolshevise Italy if Fascism fell. 
When the dissolution of the 
Comintern was announced, the 
Fascist Press and radio said it 
was a mere temporary eclipse 
and that its goal was pursued 
behind the scenes with more 
vigour than ever. The Italian 
Catholic Press was of the 
same opinion. It is note¬ 
worthy that the fall of Fascism 
has not brought any change. 
The fear of Bolshevism is as 
strong as before, perhaps now 
more than ever. The “ ex¬ 
periences ” during the six 
weeks of the Badoglio Govern¬ 
ment, before the armistice, 
have frightened to death all 
the reactionary elements in 
Italy and abroad, including 
the Vatican. The Pope on this 
subject has been systematically 
consistent, before and after the 
downfall of the Regime. During 
the air raids on Naples, Genoa, 
Milan, (August, 43) the Pope, 
made strong “ demarches ” to 
Great Britian and America for 
“he feared that the Anglo-U.S. 
terror raids might pave the 
way for the Bolshevisation of 
Europe ” (Digest 12-8-43). 
This bogey will play a vital 
part in the future political 
resettlement of the Italian and 


IMPAZIf IfZA 
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IMPATIENCE. 

The British Lion : 

—Wait a ?ninute—I am still alive ! 

Another principal item of Fascist propaganda 
was that the British Empire and the U.S.A. 
were out to finish each other, that they were 
continually quarrelling, and that their quarrel¬ 
ling would weaken their war effort and thus 
render the Axis victory easier. On numerous 
occasions Fascist propaganda prophesied that 
the British Empire and the U.S.A. would end 
by fighting each other and that the U.S.A. 
would gulp up a great part of the Empire. 
The most important Fascist papers had been 
harping on this theme for years and whenever 
Fascist Italy lost lands or battles they tried 
more earnestly than ever to paint the picture 
of the “ill-fated Great Britain ” in the gloomiest 
colours. After America’s entry into the war, 
strangely enough Fascist Propaganda now and 
then struck a note of sympathy for the “ poor 
victim of America’s crude rapacity” Great 
Britain, it was hinted, should join the defend¬ 
ers of Europe, e.g. Italy and Germany against 
the extra continental common enemy— 
Americanism. Were Great Britain to refuse 
she would be devoured by the American vulture. 
The cartoon depicts in an unmistakable way 
this political picture as presented by the already 
doomed Fascist regime. 
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If one considers the unsympathetic nature of the ground worked 
on —impregnated with centuries of anti-Teutonic hate it must be 
admitted that Germany did achieve some measure of success in 
her propaganda work. The feeling of the Italians at one time grew 
less instinctively hostile towards Germans. The man-m-the-street 
in Milan, Turin or Rome began to regard the Germans no longer as 
the adiati Tedeschi, but as necessary and efficient allies, while some 
people even thought of them as friends. 

But this lasted only as long as the Italian people were compara¬ 
tively immune from the direct impacts of the war. With the collapse 
in Tunisia and the Allied bombing raids, these feelings were grad¬ 
ually replaced by an intractable hatred for the Germans, who seemed 
the chief cause for the Italian people’s sufferings. 

In the army the sentiment towards the Germans also underwent a 
change. There was a time when the Italian soldier admired the 
German military machine. By 1943 this admiration was no longer so 
strong. 

There had been cases in the North Africa campaign when, in 
1940 and 1941, Italian soldiers, declaring that they had sworn to 
obey ‘ only Italian officers,” refused to salute German officers. 
In many instances, it seems that the Germans were quick to seize 
the opportunity for assuming the direct control of the unit of rebels, 
declaring that “ such units lacked military discipline.” 

A letter written at that time declared: — 

“The German officers, and also German soldiers, are over¬ 
bearing, proud; they walk past us without deigning to throw a 
glance at us, as if we were beggars. We were ordered to salute 
them, but very few took the salute, so we stopped altogether. 
L,ast week all our battalion was punished because we continued 
to refuse to salute their officers.” (Tripoli, 21st January, 1941.) 
An Italian sergeant, writing also from Tripoli in March, 1941, 

said:— . 

“ It seems as if not only our generals, but also our captains, 
sergeants, and corporals are slowly ousted by our so-called allies. 
It would be better to call them ‘ our damned masters.’ We had 
a hell of a row with them, for since General Von (name unread¬ 
able) has moved his quarters here, we have the impression of 
being the Germans’ waiters.” 

Another letter, dated May, 1942, read: — 

“ Our allies’ contempt for us is growing daily with their 
growing control of our armies. They say that Graziani, were 
he in the German Army, would be a good' sergeant-major; and 
that every German soldier in the Italian Army would be a good 
general. The other night, when a group of Germans tried to 
enter the ‘ osteria,’ where we were having a drink, we proved 
that our fists could reduce such bloody boasters into ‘ un sacco 
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dl patate’ (sac of potatoes-^). During a dinner party in a 
hotel in Naples, during the Axis success in North Africa (1941), 
, he Germans toasted to Rommel; everybody lifted his glass and 
drank. Then an Italian officer toasted the Italian Army; the 
Germans remained seated. The Italian officers, insulted, walked 
_ nt Three officers, two Italians and one German, were confined 
to barracks because the Italians had challenged the German to 
a duel.' 1 

Examples of this kind, especially during the first phase of the 
North African campaign, were very numerous. Photographs of 
Rommel studying maps without any Italian general beside him, the 
abandonment of certain Italian divisions by their allies created a 
number of embarrassing incidents for Mussolini. This subjection 
of the Italian Army to the German leaders had also aroused con¬ 
siderable discontent with Mussolini in some military quarters. A 
letter written by an Italian soldier during Rommel’s advance to- 
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mind: — 

“ Nothing any longer gives me pleasure or joy. I am not 
excited over any triumph, not even by this steady and victorious 
advance. You'ask me why. It is very simple: because it is 
not an Italian who leads us, and because I think, too, that had 
Graziani been surrounded by fewer dishonest men, and had had 
the equipment which the Germans possess now, he would have 
done as well and probably even better.'’ 

The question of women sometimes caused hostility towards the 
German soldiers. The following extract from a letter written by 
an Italian soldier in Libya may be quoted: — 

“ They (the Germans) often take our women. They seem very 
pleased with themselves, but I feel mad when a German officer 
tells me that he can find any number of complaisant Italian women, 
and then grins. Let Benghazi fall. I don’t care. I want to go 
back to Italy.” 

For a time the danger of a common defeat or disaster, hope that 
German military skill and science would save the situation and protect 
Italy from the misery and disgrace of invasion and occupation may 
have drawn some Italians closer to their Axis allies. As the war situa¬ 
tion grew tenser and the victorious Axis dominating all Europe 
receded more and more into the past, a new sympathy grew up 
between the two totalitarian states, who both began to feel that 
their regimes were menaced. With many young people in Italy, who 
had been taught Fascism all their lives, there was a certain ideo¬ 
logical passion for the regime and for its imitator, Nazism. Here 
are two cuttings from letters which confirm this. An Italian lieu¬ 
tenant wrote (12th April, 1943) to his friend: “ Even if we have 
to leave Africa, we Italians will continue to fight for the final 
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triumph of the Fascist-Nazi New World.” Another Fascist officer 
wrote (16th April, 1943): — 

“ All our differences of culture, outlook, etc., are forgotten. 
We will fighc in common with our German comrades against the 
hypocritical imperialism of the enemy.” 

But the collapse of Tunisia and the driving of all Axis forces from 
Africa radically changed the general Italian attitude towards their 
country’s allies. An Italian metallurgical worker employed in Ger¬ 
many wrote (29th March, 1943): — 

“ They say here sometimes that we Italians will desert the 
Germans at the last moment, as we have always done that sort 
of thing*. By God, if we have a chance, I trust we will not 
abandon this tradition.” 

There was no real bond of sympathy between the two peoples, 
though circumstances had brought them together. 

The people of Italy do not want the Germans in their country 
acting as masters and bosses, but neither do they want the British 
and Americans in these roles, though they would welcome them 
if they came in the role of genuine liberators. 

A letter from a Neapolitan lawyer (3/3/43) stresses this point: — 
“ We don’t want any foreign troops here, be they friends, allies 
or enemies. We shall do our best to kick them all out—Germans, 
British or Americans. We are fed up with them all.” 

There is a popular saying in Italy to-day which sums up the 
situation: “ We have fought three wars for National Independence. 
Now we are fighting a fourth one for National Dependence.” 
Another saying runs: ” If the British win we shall be the losers. 
If the Germans win we shall be lost.” 

We quote below three more letters on the subject: — 

Naples, March, 1943: — 

“ Can you believe it? I almost love the Germans; not because 
Mussolini is their friend or because we are told to like them. 
The enemy’s bombers have done it. You should see the harbour 

j » 

Palermo, 2nd May, 1943: — 

“ When will this war end? Beppe has been called up; his 
brother is at La Spezia. I am tired. You know, till recently I 
used not to mind who was going to win or lose, provided we 
could get out of it. Now that England threatens all Italians with 
extermination, well—I feel it my duty to prevent it, and I am 
even ready to help 1 i tedeschi V' 

Brescia, April, 1943: — 

” They (the United Nations) want to deprive Italy of every¬ 
thing: colonies, liberty, freedom. Why, we shall never allow a fake 
government to be set up in Rome and directed from 1 al di la 
della Manica ’ (from beyond the Channel). We have had enough 
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„f German ‘ co-operation.’ All the same if to-day I had to 
choose between the ‘ peace ’ of the Anglo-Saxons and the fate 
reserved for us by 1 la Germania,’ I would choose the second. 
After all Germany, Italy and others are in the same boat, and 
wdl suffer the same fate. (It seems that even we ant.-Fasc.sts, 
will be in the same culprit batch atter all. . . . ) 

With the collapse of the Fascist Regime the Italians quickly gave 
cxoression to their real feelings towards their German allies, feelings 
which showed that German propaganda, however great its tem- 

norarv success, had not gone very deep. 

The dominant feeling became the fear held by all Italians, whatever 
the ir political feelings, that their homeland would become a contested 
battlefield for which the German and Allied Armies might fight. 

Italy has a historic tradition in this respect, for the peninsula 
has been the battlefield of foreign contesting armies throughout the 

centuries. . 

The prospect of their country being subjected to alternative bom¬ 
bardment by the Luftwaffe and the British and American Air Forces 
is certainly not alluring to citizens of any country, even if they 
have a cause for which to fight. It was still less enticing to the large 
majority of the Italians, who felt-and unfortunately, in spite or 
perhaps because of all that has happened since the downfall of the 
Fascist Regime, continue to feel—that they will be t e osers, n 
matter which of the two groups of belligerents wins. The wide¬ 
spread feeling in Italy at that time was that whether Italian exer¬ 
tions were directed to helping their German ally, or to helping 
directly or indirectly the United Nations, neither group of belli¬ 
gerents would treat them as they felt they should be treated. Such 
fears still exist and it is most likely that they will last for the 
duration of the hostilities. 

Fundamentally, the Italians have always had more sympathy for 
the cause of the Allies than for that of the Germans; not only since 
the war started, but even long before hostilities broke out, in spite 
of the political pressure of Fascism. And the terrible brutalities 
and ravages inflicted on the Italian people and towns by the Ger¬ 
mans since the Armistice have, of course, converted any feelings of 
indifference that may have lingered on, into burning hatred. This, 
however, should not lead one to the wrong conclusion. The Italians 
are practical and even in their misfortunes they will look at the 
military and political situation with realistic eyes. The prospect of 
being liberated from the Germans, of having some kind of peace 
restored, and of resuming normal life, with a view to a new political 
and social national future is, and will be, a powerful factor in 
making the Italians move in the right direction and co-operate as 
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far as they will be allowed with the United Nations in military and 
political fields. Such prospects, however, can be more than 
neutralized by the fear—which it is dangerous to deny exists that 
the Allied Liberators might contemplate the direct and indirect con¬ 
trol of the life of the nation, supported by their military, financial 
and industrial power. Such fears in the past have been a paralysing- 
factor, which has worked for and against the Germans, as well as 
for and against the Allies. It is a sword with double edge, and 
therefore should be handled with great care. 

During the invasion of Sicily, the Germans in Italy and in Berlin 
complained bitterly that the Italians were fighting as unconcernedly 
as ever, even though their own land was being invaded. The same 
complaint that the Italians do not co-operate as they should but 
put up a passive resistance might be made one day by the Allies 
themselves. If it is possible for the Allies to avoid making Italy 
a bloody battlefield, so much the better; if this is impossible, then 
the invasion should be made for a specific purpose. 

To break down the passivity of the Italian Army and civilian 
population and of those forces inside Italy which resist, the Allies 
although manifestly they are themselves the mortal enemies of 
Fascism should try to make the Italians understand that it is in 
their real interest to help them. This should not be conveyed by veiled 
threats, by obscure phraseology and vague words of liberty, but 
by a concrete short-range and—above all—long-range policy that 
the average Italian, whether politically minded or not, can under¬ 
stand and appreciate. 


Chapter 6 

THE VATICAN AND FASCISM 

The importance of the Vatican as a diplomatic centre has probably 
never been greater than during the present war. It was not for 
nothing that Mussolini sent his son-in-law Count Ciano to be Italy’s 
ambassador to the Holy See. Mussolini was quite aware that 
Ambassador to the Vatican was really one of the important posts 
in the diplomatic service. It was in such a post that Mussolini wanted 
his own man. 

The political importance of the Vatican generally and the frequent, 
if sometimes disguised, co-operation between high ecclesiastical 
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iroles and Fascism are two among the outstanding points which 
demand examination in any study of the present state of things in 

T t2.lv 

It Will help in understanding the attitude and policy of the 
Vatican in the present war if we remember that the war is almost 
Is give a crisis for the Holy See as for most of the European 
powers. Elevated to the position of a political state by the P 
and concordat with Fascism of 1929, and entitled Vatican City, it 
Tses all the weapons of diplomacy just as do other states to preserve 
itself and advance its interests. 

The Vatican is greatly worried about the post-war world, and has 
a great fear of a possible Bolshevisation of Europe. 

“ Preserving from disruption under anti-Fascist disguise the 

Clerical-Fascist regime in Italy, if Mussolini has to decamp—this 

appears to be the plan of Vatican-British-American diplomacy. 

So wrote Gaetano Salvemini, Italy’s foremost Liberal historian, 
and political refugee in America in the New York “ New Repub ic 
in March, 1943. 

After the pact and concordat between Church and State of 1 
there had certainly been a much closer relationship between Fascism 
and Vatican than most people imagined. Significant was the famous 
phrase uttered by Pope Pius XI in 1926 that “ Mussolini was a 
man sent by Divine Providence” to help Italy. This was before 
the official consecration of the new friendship between Church and 
State made by the pact of 1929, which doubtless threw millions of 
still uncertain Catholics into the (arms of Fascism. 

What was the Vatican’s attitude towards the Axis and the Fascist 
regime? Were the Vatican and the Catholic Church neutral, or did 
they support the Fascist regime and are they still working for 
the survival of some sort of a clerical-Fascist order in Italy? An 
examination of the acts, speeches and comments of high Vatican 
authorities in this connection will supply an answer. 

It should be remembered that no priest and still less a bishop 
is free to express political opinions without the approval of the 
Vatican. This is implicit in the Concordat of 1929 which lays 
down that all Catholic ecclesiastics will abstain from “ political 
manifestations.” In 1940 an official communique published in the 
Osservatore Romano announced that “ the attitude and responsi¬ 
bility of the Vatican are entirely separate from those of the Italian 
clergy and Italian laymen.” The Vatican by such a declaration 
could not morally separate its own responsibility from that of cer¬ 
tain Italian bishops, who in utterances that were not very Christian, 
were violating the concordat and at the same time were not being 
called to order. 
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Although some Italian bishops were more prominent than the rest 
for their zealous support of Fascism, the atUtude of the majority 
of them was one of approval and support. In 1940, when taly 
entered the war, or shortly afterwards, several Italian bishops issued 
pastoral letters urging their flocks “ to lift reverent thoughts to 
the ever victorious King and Emperor and the undefeated Duce. 
Moreover, when France was collapsing and the war seemed lost for 
the United Nations, they assured the Italian soldiers that God was 

with them. . , r „ e 

Once in the war, Italy generally received the full support of 

her ecclesiastics. The Bishop of Leghorn, Monsignor Picc.om, 
declared on May 6th, 1942, that 

“ the Italian army’s high sense of duty should find its counterpart 
in the Italian civilian population. Catholics have special duties in 
time of war. It is impossible to imagine what Italy would be 
reduced to if she fails to emerge victorious from this struggle. 
When the first 'acts of sabotage in certain war factories were 
reported as being the work of some underground anti-Fasctst 
groups, more than one high prelate openly condemned them. 

The Archbishop of Bologna, Cardinal Nasalli Rocca, while utter¬ 
ing hopes for an early peace, reproved the saboteurs, saying: — 

“ If as good citizens and good soldiers we desire that the situa¬ 
tion does not grow worse, but may soon come to a good end, 
this does not mean any lack of patriotism. This att'tude of 
reconciliation is not wickedness, but is sublime Catholic wisdom 
It would certainly be infamy to wish evd to one s country, and 
it would be worse to help in harming it. 

The Bishop of Cremoma has on more than one occasion blessed 
the notorious editor of the violent pro-Nazi anti-Semite sheet Regime 
Fascista, Roberto Farinacci. In a sermon preached at Cremona, 
where Regime Fascista was published, he said: 

“ May God bless you and our dear Duce, our-beloved country 
and its glorious larmy. That is my daily and earnest prayer. 

Many Catholics, on the other hand, had shown opposition to the 
Fascist regime, and some groups of Catholic university students 
distributed leaflets in the autumn of 1942 urging the substitution of 
some Liberal-democratic form of government for outworn Fascism. 
Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop of Milan, the most notoriously pro- 
Fascist, pro-Axis member of the College of Cardinals,, defended 
the student class of his archdiocese by denying the genuineness of 
the manifestos. He announced that the tracts were simply forgeries. 
He went on to affirm: ^ 

“ We are with the Church and the Pope in dogma and in God’s 
faith, with our wise King and our providential Duce in the defence 
and progress of our country ” (Autumn 1942). 
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„ ,n„ Kneakine' it was the higher Catholic clergy who were 

Generally speaking, it ^ ^ Fascist order without 

criticism. 1 Sometimes, however, as in the controversy which took 
Ttween the parish priest Civati and the bishop of Como, it was 
£mL "deric w P ho accused his superior of lack of Fascist faith. 

This particular case was taken up by Farinacci ink , Re g rme 
Fascista, where the following note appeared (6 J une - 1942 > •“ 
Some days ago the Bishop of Como sent us the following letter 
“ I am astounded that your authoritative paper should give hos- 
pitalUy .. article b, the priest Ettore C.vat,, who casts 
Sievous insinuations against the author.ty and patriotism of 
the Archbishop and clergy of Como. I owe it to your paper to 
let you know who the author of this article is and what measures 
the ecclesiastical authorities have taken I therefore enclose a 
copy of the document I propose to publish in connection wit 

this article and its author.” . . . 

The document ran: “ In view of the mischievous insinuation 
which the rebel priest Ettore Civati has taken the liberty to print 
in daily papers against holy persons, including our own person, 
we declare him, as it is our duty to do, suspensuns aDivims in 
the diocese of Como. We hold ourselves responsible to the 
authorities to see that the clergy of Como fulfills its mission with 
sincerity and loyalty among the people in its care in this historic 
moment of the country’s history.’ (18/9/ 42.) 

Farinacci supported the priest Civati, and said the Bishop ought 
to imitate his subordinate in his zeal and enthusiasm for Fascism. 

Some of the Catholic bishops had come out openly on the side 
of Mussolini and Fascism. Monsignor Cossio, Bishop of Recanati, 
in a pastoral letter issued in December 1942 called upon the faith¬ 
ful of his diocese to fulfill their duties as Catholics and citizens of 
a reborn Fascist Italy “ which is no longer a country where the 
Foreign Minister, the Jew Sonnino, could boast of having succeeded 
in obtaining the formal undertaking that the Pope would be excluded 
from the future Peace Conference. The bishop continued saying 
that 

41 the new Italy of Vittorio Veneto (where the armistice was 
signed with the Austrians) has risen to a fresh status through 
the efforts of Mussolini, la man given us by Providence.” 

Another pro-Axis Italian bishop is the Archbishop of Gorizia, 
who issued a pastoral letter (19/12/42) saying that Italy’s soldiers 
44 were prepared to shed the last drop of their blood for the victory 
of Christian civilisation.” In the same pastoral the Bishop, after 
recalling the solidarity shown by the whole Italian clergy in the 
campaign to “ save martyred Spain,” called on all good Catholics 
to pray to God for the triumph of the defenders of the New Order. 
Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop of Milan, had frequently made 
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addresses and issued statements supporting Mussolini and attacking 
Bolshevist propaganda. In a statement to the Catholic paper Italia 
he declared that it was his patriotic duty to tell believers that 

Fascist Italy which possessed such a wealth of tradition should 
teach civilisation to other nations.” The Archbishop added that the 
pledge for national unity was the House of Savoy to whom all good 
Catholics should make obeisance since the present King had called 
Mussolini to power and supported him. 

One of the most important Catholic papers in Italy, the Avvenire 
cVItalia, not only showed enthusiasm for the regime during the 
war, but sought to arouse hatred for the enemy nations by a 
clever mingling of clerical and political arguments. On February 
24th of 1943, this paper wrote: ” If it is true that the Catholics in 
Italy were enthusiastic for the Abyssinian campaign, it is easy to 
understand their feelings towards England who has brought the 
Negus back to Ethiopia.” 

Sometimes the fact that there are a great many Catholics in Ger¬ 
many, Austria and the countries which have become Axis satellites 
was insisted on to show, as Monsignor Maggi sought to do in a 
sermon delivered on March 21st, 1943, that the Axis combatants 
were in the majority Catholics. 

” God is with us,” he declared, “ for besides our cause being 

the right one, the Axis combatants are in the majority Catholics.” 

The Pope himself, Pius XII, is in rather a special position, and 
there are a number of circumstances in his life which make it not 
very surprising that he should on occasions have shown a very 
broad tolerance if not partiality towards Fascist ideologies and 
Germany. The present Pope has lived some twelve years in Ger¬ 
many, and was chosen by Pope Benedict XV to carry a peace 
proposal to the Kaiser Wilhelm in 1917 when the Pope launched his 
peace offensive. After the conclusion of the armistice of T918, he 
remained in Munich, where he had been sent by Pope Pius XI. He 
stayed in the Bavarian capital during the period of the revolution, 
where he met Von Epp, the man who led the successful counter¬ 
revolution. 

During the French occupation of the Ruhr, Cardinal Pacelli went 
there, and prepared :ai lengthy report on the state of things for Pius 
XI. In 1935 he signed the concordat with Germany. It should 
be noted that at this time Cardinal Pacelli consented to the disso¬ 
lution of the Catholic political party in Germany, thus indirectly 
helping the Nazi cause. 

When Cardinal Pacelli took over the important post of Cardinal 
Secretary of State from Cardinal Gasparri, it was he and his lawyer 
brother who brought to a conclusion and put into effect the agree- 
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„ nt and concordat between Church and Fascism in 1929. 

m XII is a cultured, persuasive and conciliatory man who 
rpeaks five or six languages, including English, German and 
finish He belongs to one of the noble families of Rome and 
Sd a long training in the subtleties of Vatican diplomacy even 

hfTs interesting to note that an old friend and collaborator of 
the present Pope is Monsignor Spellman, Archbishop of New York. 
The visits of Monsignor Spellman to the Vatican and 1 many other 
places in Europe and the frequent mention of his name in con¬ 
nection with possible peace moves by certain elements in Italy are 
better understandable if we bear in mind the old ties that unite 
the former Vatican attach^ at Washington and the present Pope. 

During the pontificate of Plus XI the Fascist authorities demanded 
of the Vatican the closing down of an organisation known . as 
Catholic Action (Azione Cattolica) because of its political, activities. 
The then Pope (Pius XI) also consented to the disbanding of the 
Italian Catholic Party (II Partita Pofolare) and opposed the leader 
the Sicilian priest Don Sturzo, in the continuance of his political 
activity. This was practically the end of his political career. 
The matter caused some bewilderment in Italy and. among 
Catholics abroad, and the Pope issued an encyclical on 
the matter. In order to get this published abroad, with¬ 
out running the risk of any attempt at suppression by Mussolini, 
Cardinal Pacelli called in a young American, Monsignor Francis 
Spellman, an old friend who enjoyed the Cardinal’s confidence. The 
future Archbishop of New York flew an advance copy of the encycli¬ 
cal from Italy to Paris, where it was released for publication to the 
British and’ American news agencies. It was said at the time that 
it was Monsignor Spellman who suggested this somewhat American 
way of dodging the censor. 

Pope Pius XII has always looked on Communism as a great evil. 
Apart from any political feelings in the matter, the Pope has 
personal reasons for his strong antipathy to all forms of Bolshevism, 
for during his stay in Germany his house was invtaded by Com¬ 
munist bands who threatened his life, and demanded his surrender, 
Cardinal Pacelli faced the revolutionaries wearing his clerical robes, 
and warned 1 them that they were violating the Vatican’s extra¬ 
territorial rights. Since he became Pope he has nominated a 
Vatican commission for opposing the spread of Communism, presi¬ 
dent of which was Monsignor Luigi Centoz, once Papal Nuncio to 
Lithuania. 

The present Pope, who may very well take 'a* prominent part in 
later discussions and negotiations regarding the future fate and 
reorganisation of Italy, is a man quite suited to the task. He has 
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handled mia-ny delicate missions in his long career. He has 
travelled in both North and South America, and knows the peoples 
and regimes of that continent. In 1934 he made a spectacular trip 
to South America and on more than one occasion sliowed where his 
political sympathies lay. On October 13th, 1934, in Buenos Aires, 
for instance, he invoked the blessing of God on Mussolini, “ who 
ruled the fatherland and watched over its fortunes, keeping in mind 
Italy’s Catholic tradition.” During the Abyssinian war he approved 
of Mussolini’s aggression, and was in agreement with the Fascist 
policy of asking Italiain women to give their wedding rings to the 
Fascist government ” in order to help a holy war that would bring 
Italian culture and Catholic civilisation to a darkened heretic 
country.” 

Cardinal Pacelli’s visit to the United States was made in 1936. 
He addressed thousands of Catholics in various states of the Union. 
Incidentally, he was a guest in New York City of Myron Taylor, 
former chief of the United States Steel Corporation, who was later 
nominated American ambassador to the Holy See. The cardinal 
also was the guest of President Roosevelt at Hyde Park. 

In the brief period between his coming to the throne of St. Peter 
and the outbreak of the war in September, 1939 (he was elected 
Pope on March 2nd, 1939) Pius XII endeavoured to keep the peace 
in Europe as far as lay in his power, which was not very far. 

When Italy declared her neutrality in September, 1939, Pius XII 
began his efforts to isolate the conflict. The visits of Myron Taylor 
to the Vatican recall the attempts made to keep Italy out of the 
war. The newly elected Pope, undoubtedly in the hope of circum¬ 
scribing the conflict and bringing about a return to peace, received 
an official visit from the King of Italy on December 21st, 1939. 
On that occasion the new Pope blessed the King and Mussolini. 
Then, breaking all precedents, Pius XII visited the King of Italy 
on December 28th of the same year, and bestowed his blessings 
upon “ the illustrious head of the Italian Government and its minis¬ 
ters.’ This referred to Mussolini, who it was known was preparing 
to attack the democracies. The visit received world-wide publicity. 
It lasted over half an hour, and the topic was undoubtedly the 
keeping of Italy out of the war. 

On April 13th, 1940, when the Duce must have practically decided 
on bringing Italy into the war, Pius XII received the Italian under¬ 
secretary for War, General Ubaldo Soddu. It is more than likely 
that the Pope knew that Mussolini had decided or been forced by 
pressure from Hitler to decide on entering the war, and having 
given up hope of peace, wished to show his loyalty as an Italian 
and an old supporter of the pact between Church and State to 
the regime. 
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On May 7th, three days before Italy’s declaration of war, 
P us XII received the Crown Prince who, it was well known, was 
to Command the Italian Alpine army in the imminent war. This 
v isit was exploited by the Fascist press and radio, now violently 
damouring for war, to show that the Pope was on Italy’s side. A 
little earlier, the Pope had received' the new Italian ambassador to 
the Holy See and had bestowed his blessing on “ King Victor 
Emanuel, Mussolini and the whole Italian nation.” This was of 
course given considerable publicity by the Fascist press in order to 
show that the Vatican was favourable to Italy’s belligerent policy. 

The Pope’s calm acceptance of the Fascist government s decision 
to enter the war created a bad impression in certain Catholic circles 
outside Italy. Perhaps to counteract this current of international 
feeling, Pius XII issued a world-wide appeal to humanise wiar in the 
interest of all combatants and extended his paternal blessing to the 
German and' Italian peoples as well as to the Allied Nations. 

Once Italy was in the war, Pius XII seems to have remembered 
his loyalty to his country and to Fascism, as the regime with which 
he had helped to ally the Church, rather than his complete 
neutrality. 

Almost immediately after Italy’s entry into the war (June 10th, 
1940) Mussolini asked all Italian bishops and archbishops to bless 
Fascist arms. With a few outstanding exceptions (the most notable 
of which was the Archbishop of Florence, who has always been 
hostile to Fascism), they all complied. They supported the war 
policy, issuing pastoral letters exhorting their flocks to give all 
their strength, their life and their prayers for the success of Fascist 
Italy. Many of these prelates, the most important of which was 
Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop of Milan, toured military camps, 
delivering stirring addresses to the soldiers, seeking to kindle their 
patriotism, assuring them that 4 ‘ God is on our side,” blessing the 
‘' providential Duce,” and asking them to follow 44 the man whom 
Divine Providence has so graciously put at the head of the New 
Italy.” Thousands of religious medals and tracts depicting the 
various Fascist Armies slaying dragons while protected by angels, 
saints, and so on, were distributed among the troops. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Goriziia. generally ended his sermons at this time with an 
appeal to the faithful to 44 lift their reverent thoughts to the 
undefeated Duce.” On June 27th, 1940, thirty Italian bishops sent 
a warm message to Mussolini exhorting him to 44 crown the 
unfailing victory of our army by conquering Palestine, thus to bring 
concord' among the civilised peoples of pagan and Christian Rome.” 

The clergy in Britain have ranged themselves completely with all 
other citizens in fighting Nazi aggression. In Italy, the majority 
of the Catholic clergy ranged themselves with Mussolini and his 
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government, and no official condemnation of the Duce’s aggression 
of beaten France came from the Vatican. Indeed, nine days after 
the attack on France the Pope said to Italian visitors to the Vatica n 
(ISHi June, 1940): — 

“ It is your duty to pray for your country which, fertilised by the 
sweat and perhaps also by the blood of your forefathers, demands 
that its children be generous in serving it.” Utterances of this 
kind provoked some criticism in certain other Catholic countries. 

Because of the bewilderment felt by Catholics all over the world 
as a result of these actions, the Vatican issued various statements 
declaring that the Holy See was strictly impartial to the belligerents 
its mission being one of Peace. But these declarations appeared to 
be in contradiction to the real attitude of the Pope and the majority 
of Italian clergy. 

In September, 1940, Pius XII, at a reception of some 5,000 
members of Italian Catholic Action, after referring to “ the anguish 
weighing on the heart of the common father for the bitter conflicts 
now raging among his sons,” told the members of Catholic Action 
that they must show themselves not only to be ardent Christians but 
also good citiizens, familiar with the exalted duties of social and 
national life. They must love their fatherland and be ready to 
give up their lives for it whenever the lawful good of the country 
demands the supreme sacrifice. They must give due respect and 
loyal, conscientious obedience to the civil authorities and their 
legitimate demands. 

On October 28th, two days after the criminal attack on Greece, 
Pius XII received two hundred Italian officers, representing verious 
sections of the Italian army, and said' it was a pleasure to him to 
give his blessing to those serving the beloved fatherland with 
loyalty and affection. 

After the partitioning of Yugoslavia by Hitler and the Duce, 
Pius XII received the new Italian king of the puppet kingdom of 
Croatia, the Duke of Spoleto, member of the House of Savoy, as 
well as the Croat Quisling Ante Pavelich, the man who had been 
sentenced to death in France for plotting the murder of King 
Alexander in 1934. This audience granted to the Duke of Spoleto 
implied a recognition by the Pope of the destruction of the indepen¬ 
dence of Yugoslavia quite in contradiction to his previously published 
famous five points urging guarantees for the sovereignty and 
independence of all nations, large or small. 

The Church in Italy, it should be remembered, is—apiart from its 
religious activity—somewhat similar to one of the big political 
parties in British politics. It was the only party, in fact, tolerated 
by totalitarian Fascism. 
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After the Concordat of 1929 there was therefore a certain tacit 
Af f the oolitical side between the Vatican and Fascism, and 
*f° the signing of the Steel Pact binding Italy and Germany to- 
attei ' leknd of agreement between the Vatican and Germany 
gether— some k S Vatican has, however, protested at 

on general of the civil authorities both in Italy and 

e«r L»r»>“ n * rong h “ b “” " d0 ” 10 rel " 
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,-ff and the corruption of the youth through the new ideologies, 
were condemned in fairly unequivocal terms. And it is tp the credit 
Tf Pius XI that he condemned racial persecution when he said. 

' ' further, Yt e is S rfact a that! e in spite of German and Italia ^ C ^ ol ’ C 

The most iUustrious of such prelates was Mgr. Dalla Casta, Arch- 
hishoo of Florence and candidate to the Papacy. 

' B« h should b, reared that few of the “.000 pnes s 
attacked the Nazis from the pulpit, and even when they d d 
was only because of Nazism’s persecution of the Church. It should 
be noted also that in almost all cases in whtch prelates attacked 
Nazism they did not refer to it directly as such but called it the 
pagan State ” or “ the idolatry of certain States who claim to Save 

rights above those of the Church, etc. . . , 

The Pope on numerous occasions protested against Nazism and 
Fascism, but only in respect of the. totalitarianism of modern 
States which deprived the Church of its sacred rights. The Pope 
also protested against the German invasion of Holland, Luxemburg 
and Belgium. On May 11th, 1940, the Osseryatore Romano printed 
an article condemning the 11 German invasion ” with a message 
from the Pope to the sovereigns of the three invaded countries 
deploring the “ invasion against the will and the rights ’ of their 
people. 

In December, 1939, the Pope formulated his famous Five Points 
or Conditions of Peace, in which he defended “ the right to life 
and freedom of all nations, big and small, powerful and weak.” 
But on more than one occasion the behaviour of the Vatican has 
belied such statements. For instance, when Norway was invaded 
the Pope was asked to condemn the outrage, but the Osservatore 
(quoted in the New York Times , April 17th) replied that there were 
only 2,619 Catholics in Norway and ” the Holy See must keep in 
mind the 30 million German Catholics in its activities.” 

In short, the Vatican has protested against Nazism and Fascism 
when breaches of the Concordat have occurred and has also con- 
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demned the modern pagan tendencies of certain totalitarian States- 
but it has maintained silence on all other occasions when it could 
have directly condemned the Regime on moral and spiritual as well 
as religious issues. 

I he entry of Russia into the war on the side of the United 
Nations after the treacherous attack made on her by Germany had 
if anything, drawn the Vatican closer to the Axis powers i n 
Europe than before. The Pope saw in Italy and Germany the 
defenders of Christianity and Catholicism. Cardinal Schuster stated 
(30th March, 1943) that “Fascist Italy must prevent the 
Bolshevisation of Europe, and must attack all atheistic intrigues and 

olshevist propaganda.” Pius XII in a broadcast from the Vatican 
Radio made on Christmas Eve, 1942, condemned the 41 heresy >f 
the national state which subordinates everything to human law.” 
He also said that the Church had condemned Marxist Socialism and 
still condemns it. “ On the other hand,” he added, “ the Church 

cannot ignore it or approve of workers being deprived of all their 
rights.” 

The Vatican has always condemned Marxism and Bolshevism 
and fears, rightly or wrongly, that Russia, if she had a chance’ 
would impose Bolshevism on the whole of Europe. This would be’ 
so His Holiness and those in his immediate entourage fear, a mortal 
menace to Christianity and especially to Catholicism. Communism 
(and therefore Russia) always has been considered the greatest 
enemy of the Vatican and of the Christian and particularly the 
atiohc world. It has been always the consistent policy of the 
\ atican, therefore, to fight it wherever it was to be found and it 
is pursuing this policy even more closely to-day than ever before. 

Perhaps the main reason for the Church’s persistent policy of 
opposing Marxism and Socialism is to be found in the fear that such 
doctrines, with their ideas of the radical reform of society would 
sweep away all forms of religion, particularly Catholicism. The 
past records of communist and socialist movements might have pro¬ 
vided some grounds for this fear, and caused the Church to regard 
them as the enemies of religion and of any form of society based 
upon religion. 

On the other hand, what need was there to prevent the Church 
fiom expounding social and economic reforms in accordance with 
the demands of the modern individual and society? So far the 
actions of the church in this direction have been very few timid 
and inadequate, and have completely failed to give a lead ’to the 
world in general or even to Catholics in Italy and other countries. 

^ It was fear of Communism that prompted it to support “ the 
Fascist! ” in Italy after the first Great War. 
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tv 18th 1924, the Vatican launched its campaign 

° n !^Bothevism td, in a consistorial Allocution, Piux XII 
against B <( espedally all heads of governments,” to unite 

* arned . v .< the grave dangers and inevitable injuries of Socialism 
m frommunism ” For years, the Vatican and its cardinals and 
Shops aU bv" the wor!d hkve systematically condemned the 

S °When the governments of Europe began to recognise the Soviets 
nd oroposed that Russia should become a member of the League 
ration.; (1934) the most violent and insulting opposition came 
lost entirely^ LmCatholics. To quote a few examples: De 
Valera’s spokesman was hostile; and so was the representative of 
Austria where the Catholics had won a bloody victory over Soc 
ism The Catholic delegate from Switzerland was the most violent 
and the Pope’s paper Osservatore Romano profoundly admired his 
“ nobility of sentiment and rectitude of Christian and civic con- 

SC When the jTaneJ inll^atened Russia, the Vatican sided 
with Japan, with whom it had just exchanged ambassadors. The 
Vatican attitude was summed up by the statement of the CatM* 
Times (November 23rd, 1934), which declared that in the eve t 
a war between Japan and Russia Catholics would s y">F« 
T aDan at least in so far as religion was concerned, and it issued a 
warning against any Anglo-American _ Sloe against Japan which 

might involve Italy on the side of Russia. . . ™ . 

In 1935 the Pope called for the extinction of Bolshevism in China, 
Mexico, Russia, and (in the following year) Spain-with results 

that are still fresh in our memories. 

In 1936 the Bishops of Germany—with the complete approval ot 
the Vatican and the personal consent of Cardinal Pacelli (the present 
Pope)—-issued an open letter to the faithful which was read in all 
the churches and was published by the National Zeitung on 12th 
September. It begged Hitler in the name of Catholicism to be 
reconciled with the Church, and promised that Catholics would then 
co-operate with him in fighting “ the ever increasing threat of world 
Bolshevism which shows its sinister head in Spain, Russia and 
Mexico.” Two days earlier, the Pope himself had used the same 
word’s in an address to Spanish refugees. 

In its hostility to socialism, the Vatican, whenever possible, has 
encouraged Fascism as the natural counterweight—sometimes by 
diplomatic moves, sometimes by open support of forceful suppres¬ 
sion: e.g., socialist suppression in Austria in 1934 by the Catholic 
Chancellor Dolfuss, and support of the Catholic Franco. 

A few years ago, brigades composed of Catholics from Portugal, 
Poland, Ireland and other Catholic countries fought in Spain for the 
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Catholic Franco. On their banners, side by side with the Swas¬ 
tika, was emblazoned the noble motto: “ For God and Spain.” 

The Vichy Government was composed of zealous Catholics, i n 
close touch with the Vatican. The little Catholic State of Slovakia 
which sold Czechoslovakia to Hitler, had at its head a priest who 
was in the strictest accord with the Vatican, and the Vatican wireless 
jubilantly announced the establishment of this Fascist-Catholic State 
of Slovakia headed by the Catholic Monsignor Tizso, in the same 
way as it rejoiced in Petain’s announcement that he was going to 
reconstruct France “ on a Christian Catholic basis ” (1940) 

American Catholics have formed the core of the Isolationists because 
of their opposition to Russia. Brigades from Vichy France, Spain, 
Portugal, Slovakia and other Catholic lands, so called ‘‘ volunteers,” 
fought with the Nazis and Fascists because their Catholic churches 
for years had been calling for a crusade against Russian Com¬ 
munism. 

This anti-Communist and Anti-Socialist policy of the Vatican 
continues, and will be intensified as the danger of a Europe domin¬ 
ated by Communism takes shape. All the interested and ambiguous 
moves made by the Vatican in its relations with the various 
belligerent countries are dictated by such a policy. 

The official dissolution of the Comintern (May, 1943) has by no 
means lessened such fears. The Vatican takes the view that the 
dissolution of the Comintern is but a screen by which to blind the 
peoples, and that Communism and Socialism—which the Pope con¬ 
demned officially as recently as Christmas, 1942—continue to be a 
real menace, which must be fought by all means. 

The past and the present attitude of the Vatican, as reviewed 
above, plainly shows that its policy was to counteroppose Fascism to 
Communism, by direct or disguised means, according to circum¬ 
stances. This should never be lost sight of in %ny consideration 
of the future role of the Vatican in the making of the post-war 
world. 

A lesser fear in Vatican circles than the dread of an anti-religious 
Bolshevised Europe is that of a Europe dominated by Anglo-Saxon 
Protestantism. Evidences of the existence of such a fear are plen¬ 
tiful. On several occasions Fascist and Catholic papers in Italy 
have emphasized an alleged hatred of English Protestants for 
Catholic Italy, the Pope especially, and the Catholic Church. The 
Avvemre d’ltalia, in its issue of December 3rd, 1942, wrote:_ 

“ Catholic Italy has always been treated as an inferior countrv 
whether she wias governed by Socialists, Liberals or Fascists'. 
Protestant England and the United States shut their doors to 



SOLIDARITY. 

(The Archbishop*of Reggio 
Calabria has been killed and 
that of Palermo injured by 
enemy bombs during recent 
air-raids.) 


—Stalin : Ah, oh, "V dear 
Churchill ! I see you are 
doing the same. My con¬ 
gratulations ! And my 
kindest regards to the 
Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury ! 


AM. ah... ChircJdo- b.HoTvodo ch» «"chr Cam^maalil 

5T f Tolirii oi Primal* tU Caaiarban/ I 


Bolshevist Russia, is summarised by this cartoon. *** r o _ 

nnfiorf do not stop at killing priests. Protestantism and athe.sm jom.ng hands 


The campaign started by the 
Fascist Government with the 
first air-raids on Italy to raise 
hatred against the Anglo- 
Saxons, who in their hatred of 
Catholic Italy had allied 
themselves with the Godless 
Both in their lust for domi- 



PENSANDO ALLS MIGLIA1A D1 REUGIOSl FUCILATI 


- Perch* I’arclvescovo dl Canterbury & dlventato bianco come un morto qnan do gl» * arrival* 
••L’ordliie dl Lenin"I 

- Percli* rredeva chr -L/ordlne dl Lenin” fosae uno solo: “Fnoco”. 


THINKING OF THE THOUSANDS OF SHOT CLERGYMEN. 
—Why did the Archbishop of Canterbury become as white as a corpse 
when the “ Order of Lenin ” arrived ? 

—Because he thought the “ Order of Lenin ” meant one thing only — 
Fire ! 

The Fascist regime tried to convince the Italian people of the unholiness of the 
alliance of Great Britain with Bolshevist Russia. The fact that the Church of 
England supported this alliance was stressed more than any other aspect. Whilst 
stressing the co-operation, however, the Fascist propaganda continually pointed 
out the suspicions and hatreds dividing the two Allies. This cartoon is typical 
of such propaganda. 
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Italian immigrants not only for economic reasons, but also because 
these immigrants came from a Catholic country .* 9 
The Cornere Mercantile, of Genoa, which, of course, is not a 
religious paper, wrote recently: — 

The Anglican Church, its men and its institutions, are truly 
worthy of British history and traditions, and our war to-day j s 
really a holy war,* a veritable modern crusade.’* 

The death of the Archbishop of Reggio Calabria, caused in that 
town by a British air raid, evoked bitter comments from the Italian 
press, which saw in the accidental killing of the Italian prelate 
hatred of the Anglican Church towards Rome. The paper Gazzetta 
del Popolo of February 3rd, 1943, wrote:_ 

" Mlll !° ns of Catholics see in this act an explosion of thiat typi¬ 
cally British hatred for everything which forms part of or is 
connected with, the Catholic Church. ... At Genoa seveAty-two 
Catholic churches have been bombed by the British air force, 
rhere is no doubt that among the chief causes for the obscure 
dislike of Italy which hjas always been revealed in Anglo-Saxon 
policy is the hatred for Italian Catholicism. ...” 

The last Secretary of the Fascist Party—Scorza—on the eve of 
the invasion of Sicily and the downfall of the Regime, delivered a 
short, violent and emotional speech in which he asked Italians to 
resist, resist, resist ” (sic), “ this is the order of the day for all 
Italians. After stating that the situation was grave, he went on 
to say: — 

ls a war region, institutions and bread. Italy is 
defending her Catholic faith. Italy is defending her traditional 
and modern institutions.” 

And he summed up his call for resistance by these significant 
words: — 


“ All the people—I repeat, all the people-must form one single 
army gathered around the symbols of Italy’s eternal glories the 
Catholic Church and the House of Savoy. Italians ! it is to-day 
or never. (Speech delivered from Radio RomeyJ9th July 1943 ) 
Is it not significant that a Fascist Leader, in the Regime’s 
gravest hour (in fact, on the eve of its downfall) should point out 
that Italy’s most glorious institutions are the Catholic Church and 
the House of Savoy? Scorza knew that such words would appeal 
to the Italian people, and he also hoped to gain the support of 
Catholic circles in the event of an overwhelming Anglo-American 
victory on the peninsula, which would mean Protestant powers 
controlling the life of a country which is not only Catholic, but 
which also contains the city which is the seat of Catholicism. 

But. the campaign reached its climax with the bombing of Rome. 
To stir up and exploit the hatred of the Italian people, the Fascist 
egime, during its last few days in power, became more virulent 
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1 usual towards the “ protestant barbarians,” “ the anti- 
r Cholic fury of the Anglo-Saxon Powers,” and the fact that 
damage was done to a few churches was emphasised and exag¬ 
gerated. 

k This time the campaign reached heights never before attained 
because of help from the Catholic Church itself. The Pope added 
bis voice to those of the doomed Fascist authorities in protesting 
before the Italian masses, and the people of the rest of the world 
• ns t the bombing of “ the holy city of Catholicism.” 
gelow are quoted only a few extracts from the Pope’s letter to 
Cardinal Marchetti Salvagianni, Vicar-General of Rome. The letter 
clearly emphasised in Rome the existence of “ our Vatican City 
and independent State,” whilst it completely ignored the existence 
also in Rome of the Fascist Government, the Fascist Party, Musso¬ 
lini the German civil and military administration in Italy, and the 
headquarters of the Ovra—also the fact that it was the capital of 
a country which, without being attacked, had declared war on the 
democracies. The letter began: 

“ My Dear Cardinal, 

“ To you who take such a close part in our Government and 
in our pastoral work in the Diocese of Rome, which is the centre 
of the Catholic world a\nd of Christian thought and faith, we wish 
to express our sympathy in this very bitter hour in which our 
souls are plunged.” 

After having deplored ” the massacres and ruins which are piling 
up in this present war,” the Pope continued: 

“ We recalled to the belligerents on both sides that if they want 
to uphold the dignity of their country and the honour of their 
armies, they should respect the safety of peaceful citizens and the 
monuments of faith and civilization. 

“ We would like to say to them: Think of the severe judgment 
which future generations will pass against those who destroy all 
that should have been jealously looked after and preserved, be¬ 
cause it constitutes the riches and glory of all humanity and the 
progress of people.” 

It should be noticed that the letter did not even hint that Rome was 
also the headquarters of a Government at war. He went on: 

“ As Archbishop of this great city we did all that was possible 
—and you, my dear Cardinal, have followed all our demarches— 
to spare our much-beloved Rome the horrors and devastation of 
aerial bombing. 

Without wanting to reiterate the immense historical impor¬ 
tance of this venerable city for us, Rome is the Holy City of 
Catholicism, to which Christ gave new glory !— 

“ Rome, whose underground shelters during the period of the 
great persecution was first used by Christians and martyrs who 
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rendered sacred the amphitheatres and the arenas and whose 
tombs—cradles of Christianity—are still places of prayer; 

Rome, whose territory is filled with buildings of the Roman 
dioceses and numerous institutes and Pontifical works, and with 
international institutes and colleges dependent on us and innu¬ 
merable sanctuaries, without counting our magnificent patriarchal 
basilicas, many libraries and works of the highest order and art • 
Rome, where many people flock from all over the world not 
°. n y t0 ^ earn the creed, but also ancient wisdom, and who con¬ 
sider the city a lighthouse of civilisation and Christian virtues 
But in addition almost in the centre of Rome—and, therefore 
exposed to the danger of air attacks—is our Vatican City, an 
independent State and an independent neutral State, which shelters 
priceless treasures that are sacred not only to the Apostolic See 
but to the whole Catholic world. 

" We have several times made this clear, and asked for the 
safety of Rome in the name of human dignity and Christian 
civilisation. n 

“It seemed possible for us to hope that the value of reason— 
the authority we enjoy and the impartiality we have assumed to 
wards everyone without distinction of nationality or religion 
would have assured us the comfort among such bitterness of 
finding a favourable reception to our demarches by both the 
belligerent parties in favour of Rome.” 

The letter did not mention the fact that the bombing was neces- 
sarv because of the important military targets and the presence of 
the doomed Fascist Government. Instead of placing the blame on 
the Fascist Government, or at least mentioning that besides being 
the capital of the Catholic world, Rome was also the capital of a 
Fascist country and of a Government at war, the Pope’s letter left 
Fascism completely out of the picture. 

The American paper, “ P.M.,” on 22/7/43, commenting on 
the claims of the Pope, wrote : 

hnmlS? w e l With the Po ?, e that !t was sad that Rome was 
bombed, but there are two Romes. One is the Rome to which 

the Pope refers as the lighthouse of civilisation. The other Rome 
is the capital of Fascism. We cannot agree that Fascist Rome’s 
present-day civilisation is based on Christian virtues when for 
zz years it has been ruled by Fascist immorality.” 

A few days after the first bombing of Rome (23/7/43) Mr Herbert 

Morrison, Home Secretary, stated: 

The War Damage Commission have received notification of 
damage by enemy bombing to 13,8Sfc churches, monasteries, con¬ 
vents and other ecclesiastical buildings in Great Britain.” 

It should be noted that the Pope never said a single word about 
these 13,895 churches destroyed or damaged in the United King¬ 
dom, nor did he ever write a letter condemning their bombing. 
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.. cam paign of appealing to the Catholicism of the Italian 
ItUS in order to raise suspicion and fear in the hearts of the 
tnaSS 1 e S as indicated before, began very early, for the Fascist Party 
P e ° P ’ ; ck to realise its propagandistic value in fostering hostility 
W3S rds the United Nations — a hostility which, notwithstanding 
Tits efforts, it signally failed to arouse. _ 

Furthermore, the Fascist authorities, in starting this semi- 
.. ious campaign, knew that Vatican circles and militant Italian 
milieux regarded with genuine misgivings the possibility 
f Europe—and especially a Catholic Italy—dominated by pro- 

° f cant Anglo-Saxondom. It is this fear that on many occasions 
teS e the beginning of hostilities, and particularly since the Axis’ 
Ttary star has started to set, has prompted Vatican policy. 
m \nd it is certain that, apart from the genuine desire for peace, 
these considerations have greatly influenced the Vatican in inter- 
enimr with the belligerent powers and participating in the down¬ 
fall of Mussolini and his regime (25/7/43), by acting as agents and 

mediators. . 

It is very significant that the only new head of the Italian 
Government for 22 years, Marshal Badoglio, immediately branded 
his Government with Catholicism by granting privileges to the 
Church: for example, in proclaiming Martial Law, he strictly 
forbade the use of all posters except Catholic ones. 

When Italy comes out of the war, the Vatican will take an 
even more active part in mediating for post-war settlement in Italy 
and the rest of Europe. 

An eventual British or Anglo-American occupation of Italy would 
certainly have serious political as well as military effects. . There 
can be little doubt that this possibility too has been examined in 
Vatican circles. One result of such an occupation, which may 
very well become a military necessity, might—in the case of an 
independence-loving people like the Italians—be to promote another 
risorgimento and the new Italian non-Fascist Government. That 
is, if the occupation lasted any considerable length of time, and 
if the Allies should raise the hostility of the otherwise friendly 
Italian masses through mishandling of economic and political 
problems. 

Summing up the importance of the Vatican in the present phase 
of the world war and in the immediate post-war period in regard to 
possible Italian developments, we arrive at a number of conclusions 
among which we may mention the following: (1) The Vatican wants 
peace and is striving for it; (2) the Vatican is an extremely impor¬ 
tant diplomatic centre at present owing to the men working there 
and the contacts it has with the belligerent powers; (3) the Pope 
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himself is anxious to promote peace but dreads a Communist revo¬ 
lution after the struggle, and in consequence would like to havJ 
some sort of survival of the Fascist State in Italy after the war a , 
he believes this would be the best form of protection against 
Bolshevism; (4) Count Ciano, Mussolini’s son-in-law, was not sen 
to be ambassador at the Vatican because he had lost favour with 
Mussolini, or was in disgrace, or because the Germans did not like 

1 m as Foreign Minister; (5) the background and earlier activities 
of Monsignor Spellman and Myron Taylor lend considerable impor- 
tance to their present moves. 1 

In view of the substitution of Mussolini by General Badoglio as 
head of the Italian State, it is worth recalling the fact that 
several attempts have been made with this end in view since the 
war began, and all with the connivance of the Vatican which 
wanted to get Italy out of the war at all costs. 

A plan for the substitution of Mussolini by a semi-Fascist militarv 
dictatorship, at the head of which was to be the late Duke of Aosta 
was the subject of much talk in 1941. General Badoglio wai 
believed to be implicated in the affair, while the frequent visits of 
Myron Taylor between the Vatican, Washington and London excited 
the suspicions of Mussolini. Relations between Italy and the 
\ atican became temporarily somewhat strained, and Palazzo Chio-i 
practically demanded the immediate withdrawal of Myron Tayior 
from Italian soil. The latter acted in the matter as an unofficial 
go-between for the American government (America was not yet 
in the war), the Vatican and those leaders of the dissident Fascists 
who wanted the Duke d’Aosta to assume the place of Mussolini. 
Ihe affair of course, came to nothing, and was forgotten when 
the, Duke of Aosta died. Its only result was to strengthen Musso¬ 
lini s control over the country and augment the German influence 

In whatever way Italy may go out of the war, by negotiated 
peace or unconditional surrender, whether she is invaded and 
militarily occupied by British or American troops or both the 
atican is bound to be the centre of all sorts of negotiations. The 
United Nations have announced repeatedly that unconditional sur- 
render will be the only condition for an armistice and peace. That 
will almost certainly mean military occupation, but military occu¬ 
pation can only be temporary, and conversations, debates and diplo¬ 
matic moves will have to take place. In the case of Italy, the 
Vatican is the obvious centre for such activity. That is why 
C.ano was sent to the Vatican. This move was made by the 
doomed Fascist Government with the thought in mind that if 
things should go wrong (as, indeed, they did) there would still be 
a medium through which, thanks to having a Fascist key-man on 
the spot, something might be saved for Italy, for Fascism and, 
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rhaps (why not?) for certain more or less prominent Fascist 

le3 rhis something is what the Vatican might alsc wish, and there 
an y indications that certain circles in Great Britain and 

America are a i s0 thinking along these lines. Indeed, there are 
those who are convinced that this is precisely what the two big 
Anglo-Saxon powers want. 

The vast numbers of Italian anti-Fascist refugees spread about 
world, many of whom have not seen their country for a score 
tlG more of years, in addition to millions of Italians who have lived 
0f i er the Fascist regime, would resent a perpetuation of the 
Fascist state, even in a mild form. They would and do now also 
resent the direct and indirect support which the Vatican has given 
to the regime. The Vatican’s active approval of a semi-Fascist 
Italv to follow the peace would also cause much Bad feeling, not 
only among the active Italian anti-Fascists, but also among the 
unpolitical Italian masses. 

This and the future relationship of the Vatican and the new Italy 
we shall discuss in greater length in chapter 10. 


Chapter 7 

THE COLLAPSE OF ITALIAN MORALE 

In his speech to the Fascist provincial authorities or gemrchi at 
the end of March, 1939, Mussolini spoke of Italy’s “ eight million 
bayonets ” from which sprang an olive branch. 

The eight million bayonets, of course, was a wild" boast, another 
balcony legend—the balcony in Piazza Venezia, Rome—though it 
served its purpose; and probably the majority of Italians believed 
it, apart from those with inside knowledge of military matters. It 
did not last long as a legend, even. The reality of war soon 
destroyed it. At the best, it could only have meant that there were 
eight million possible recruits, half of whom at least would be 
without arms and equipment. 

Although Italy had been preparing for war for a number ot 
years, and, indeed’, had been twice at war (in Abyssinia and Spain) 
since 1935, she was unprepared for her entry into the second world 
war in 1940. At the time she had about 70 regular infantry divi¬ 
sions, five Alpine divisions, a division of Bersaglieri, three divisions 
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of Carabinieri, two armoured divisions, and five motorised divisions 
as well as a colonial army about ten divisions strong. She al S( ’ 
ad about half a million Black Shirt militia, some of which were 
organized in divisions. The total was about two and a half milli 0f 
men, with as many again in reserve to replace losses or make neJ 
formations. 

If we allow for a total military strength of six million men 
and take rnto consideration the losses in Africa—Abyssinia, Eritrea' 
.Somaliland, Libya, etc.—which amounted to a million or more men 
in killed, wounded and prisoners, the garrisons in Jugoslavia 
t ranee, Greece and Albania and the heavy losses on the Russian 
front (about 10 divisions), we can estimate the Italian home army 
at between two and three million men in July, 1943. A considerable 
proportion of these troops were young and inexperienced, or reser- 
vists over forty years of age. 

When she declared war on June 11th, 1940, Italy’s armament and 
equipment were thought to be reasonably good, and many of her 

generals, staffs and units had had recent experience of war_of a 

sort—in Abyssinia, Spain and Albania. 

During the first year of her belligerency she was unable to equip 
all her soldiers called to the colours. This lack of equipment lasted 
through 1941 and 1942, and more than 300,000 men had to be 
kept waiting from day to day for their call-up because of the short¬ 
age of uniforms and rifles. Inability to provide sufficient clothing 
for her armed forces was a disadvantage which pursued Italy rig-lft 
uirough the African campaign. During the last months of the 
unisian battles, the uniforms of many Italian soldiers taken 
prisoners were found' to have been “ turned.” 

A lot of material and ammunition had been squandered in the 
Spanish adventure—and an enormous amount of equipment was 
sent to Libya for the invasion of Egypt in 1940. Reports 
trom British newspaper correspondents during the first Italian 
retreat in Libya under WavelPs attack constantly referred to the 
unnecessary luxury of much of the Italian officers’ personal equip¬ 
ment. Big stores of luxury foods, clothing and drink were captured 
on many occasions. The plans had evidently been made in Rome 
for f. s , hort > comf ortable campaign in the course of which Egypt 
would be captured and Cairo entered in triumph. Nearly all this 
equipment was captured by Wavell’s army. 

Germany had done something to remedy the shortage of guns, 
arms and ammunition, but not nearly enough. The principal 
causes for the deficiency, which had never been made up from the 
start, were lack of raw materials, emigration of skilled workers to 
tier many, the heavy bombing raids of the Allied Air Forces and 
tie failure to organize the country’s woman-power in time. Only 
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• p- May 19^3, was this problem really taken in hand, but it 
^almost certainly too late. 

W Secretary of State Lambrassa declared on May 12th, 1943, that 
lian workers, male and female, engaged in war industries were 
* ta U \ six million out of a total of some eighteen million available. 
Th’s^is only one-third of Italy’s workers. In 1943 new decrees 
u^-ht to mobilise this reserve of power. All employees were 
S °\ced under direct military orders, while already before the inva- 
P. a n 0 £ Sicily Germany in her own interest had sent much larger, 
though probably still insufficient, stocks of raw materials to her 


,\ xlS partner. 

In the last few months before the invasion of Sicily new classes 
had been called up, severer medical examinations ordered for re- 
ected or low health category recruits, and Italians resident abroad, 
including those in Switzerland, were ordered home to report to their 
military depots. An unknown number of divisions were recalled 
from the Balkan countries such as Greece, Albania and Yugoslavia 
to strengthen the home front. General Badoglio, who was supposed 
to be one of the best, if not the best Italian military leader, was 
placed in supreme command of the forces in Italy. Shock troops 
such as the Arditi and the Alpini were reorganized, and a special 
oath was drawn up and was sworn to by the veteran soldiers who 
were to form what corresponds to the British commando corps. 

German officers assumed direct command of certain divisions, 
and he best Italian troops were placed under the control of these 
officers, forming a kind of Italo-German command. After the loss 
of Africa, great strides were made towards the formation of an Italo- 
German Army, for the defence of the Italian peninsula. 

These Italo-German units were undoubtedly a weapon which 
Fascism hoped to use to postpone its downfall. They appeared^ to 
have three main purposes: to increase the efficiency of the Italian 
Army, to defend the Italian mainland, and to defend the Balkans 
if the Allies should switch over their offensive to those countries. 

Before July 10th it was reputed that German divisions in Italy, 
which would be the bulk of such an Italo-German Army, amounted 
to between 25 to 30 divisions. The majority were located in Sicily, 
South Italy, and the Valley of the Po. 

The Italian Air Force was, ten years ago, the most powerful in 
Europe. The Fascist Regime used to boast about it and to point 
to it as its greatest achievement. Even before Fascist Italy’s 
entry into the war, there was talk in responsible circles of the 
power of the Regia Aeronautica. 

Although Italy’s output of aeroplanes at that time would sound 
negligible if compared with the present production of Germany, 
Britain or America, it is a fact that a few years previous to the 
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outbreak of the second world war the Regia Aeronautica was a 
factor which had to be reckoned with in case of hostilities, in view 
of the unpreparedness of Great Britain and France. 

In the winter of 1940-41, Mussolini begged Hitler for the honour 
of bombing London, but by that time the Fascist Air Force com¬ 
pared very unfavourably with the German. But its real weakness 
was demonstrated most clearly when the Allies started to bomb 
Italy. Whenever the Allied Air Forces were concentrated—such 
as for the Invasion of Sicily—Fascist fighters were hardly seen 
The Luftwaffe, although comparatively ineffective, put up a much 
better show whenever challenged. In fact, Fascist Aviation com¬ 
pletely failed even the modest expectation of friends and foes. 

Italy’s strongest defensive point was supposed to be her navy, the 
arm with which Mussolini had interfered the least. Despite severe 
losses it was potentially strong. It had been carefully held in reserve 
for just such a crisis as an invasion, or as a card to bargain with 
in the event of a political rather than a directly military conclusion 
to the war. 

This was justified by events, and although it was not Mussolini 
who used the Italian Navy as a counter-bargain, the fleet (or what 
remained of it) played no small role during the negotiations which 
led to the armistice between Italy and the United Nations. 

With every setback in the military sphere, the Fascist Press was 
urged to stress the power of the Italian Navy, its size, its efficiency 
and its valour. This was done to impress upon the despairing 
Italians that even if things went wrong with the Army and the Air 
Force they could really rely upon the Navy 'and therefore need have 
no fear of invasion or defeat through some strategical or tactical 
trick of the enemy. The Navy was there; the Navy could be 
trusted. 


To support this assertion, words were not sufficient. So the 
Italian Press and Radio used to publish figures to prove the strength 
of the Navy. The figures quoted below, with slight modifications, 
were published by the Fascist Regime every few weeks up to the 
time of its downfall, notwithstanding the fact that severe losses had 
been inflicted during the period from the end of 1942 to the 25th 
July, 1943. 


The Rome paper La Tribuna gave the following figures of the 
numbers and tonnage of Italy’s warships built or remodernised 
during the Fascist era ( Tribuna , 28/10/42):_ 


Battleships ... ... ... 8 

Heavy cruisers ... ... 8 

Light cruisers ... ... 26 

Destroyers and torpedo boats 160 
Submarines . 133 


totalling 234,488 tons- 
79,232 ,, 

» 113,264 ,, 

,, 163,326 ,, 

„ 701,110 „ 
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The losses had been heavy and included, for certain, the battle- 
. Q on te di Cavour with several others damaged more or less 
two heavy cruisers sunk; six or seven light cruisers sunk; 
50 to 66 destroyers sunk or badly damaged and about 85 sub¬ 
marines sunk. * 

Italy had no aircraft-carrier to compare with those of the Allies, 
Italian air strategy had always been based on shore aircraft. 

° however, still possessed a powerful force of destroyers and 

bne, 

submarines. 

prom 1940-43 Italian submarines sunk more than 1,200,000 tons 
0 f enemy shipping, and more than 167,000 tons of naval units. 
Conversely, the Italian Merchant Navy has suffered heavy blows 
since the outbreak of the war. It is reckoned that Italy lost, 
a t least, 4,027,000 tons, in comparison with Germany’s 3,365,000 
tons. Italy only partly made good such losses by speeding up 
her Merchant Navy construction. 

Italians are proud of their fleet, and they greatly resented the 


interference of the Germans with their navy. The presence of 
German officers in Italian warships during the battle of Matapan 
was a shock to many. Some time before the complete collapse of 
the Axis in Africa, the appointment of Bergamini as the Commander- 
in-Chief of “ the Battle Forces ” was much resented because it was 
believed that such appointment had been forced by the Germans. 
It was noticed at the time that his appointment came after a visit 
of the German Admiral in Rome, Doenitz. The German Naval 
Attach^—Hoewisch—was appointed Chief Inspector of the Italian 
Navy and Admiral Riccardi had to take orders from him. This 
caused great resentment in Italian naval circles. 


There is no doubt that one of the factors which prevented the 
Italian Navy from “ seriously ” fighting the British and American 
Navies was the resentment felt by officers and men to German 
interference. Even more decisive was that officers and men were 
bred in a spirit of admiration and friendship towards the Allied 
Navies in general and the British Navy in particular; a feeling which 
had been deepened by collaboration during the first world-war. 
Naturally, political and strategical motives also played their part, 
but while Mussolini tried to impress upon the Italian people that 
their Navy, at least, could be trusted (it was, incidentally, the force 
with which Fascism interfered the least), he knew the real feeling 
of Italian sailors. 


This real feeling was proved by the readiness with which 
the Italian Navy sailed for Allied ports immediately after the con¬ 
clusion of the Armistice. Practically all naval units that could sail 
did so, and the fact that the Germans claimed to have secured only 
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four Italian cruisers, not one of them seaworthy, reveals the magni¬ 
tude of the surrender, which impressed the Allies themselves. 

Not one of the ships of the Italian fleet outside Nazi-controlled 
harbours passed into the hands of the Wehermacht. From this 
fact, two deductions may be drawn. The first is that the refusal 
of the Italian Navy to fight during this war did not arise from fear, 
but from a shrewd appreciation of the great Mahan’s maxim that 
a fleet must know and believe in the purpose for which it fights. 
The second is that the reported refusal of the Italian admirals to 
resist the Allied invasion of Sicily, which was said to have preci¬ 
pitated the Duce’s downfall, may now be accepted as true. 

These facts do not prove that the Italian Navy refused through¬ 
out to obey the orders of Fascist Italy or that it did not fight 
because of its sympathy with the Allies. They prove, however, that 
its behaviour has been greatly influenced by certain factors which, 
when viewed in the right light, explain a great deal that otherwise 
would be very difficult to understand. 

In addition to the regular Army, Air Force and Navy, Italy had a 
considerable Fascist army, the Milizia 1 Volontaria Sicurezza Nazionale 
—National Militia for the Security of the State. This private army, 
although not a big force, was, however, something to reckon with 
in June, 1943, for Mussolini and the Germans had greatly rein¬ 
forced it, not only in order to defend Italy from invasion, but also 
in order to defend the regime against any revolt inside the country. 
Many new recruits had been called up; and what was more signifi¬ 
cant was the fact that the new recruits of the Militia, unlike the old 
ones, had to take a special oath, and had to be of unquestioned 
loyalty. 

However, when the time came for it to fulfil the role for which 
it had been created, the Fascist Militia failed. At the downfall of 
Mussolini, it was taken over by the head of the New Government 
and almost immediately incorporated in the regular armed forces. 
This was achieved without a murmur, and was a clever move on the 
part of those who engineered the “ coup d’etat.” For by such 
incorporation, the Fascist Militia was paralyzed—at least for suffi¬ 
cient time for the New Military Dictatorship to become firmly 
established. 

Like many other Fascist Institutions, the Fascist Militia helped 
the Regime to seize power and to hold it for many years—but it 
was unable to prevent its inevitable downfall. 

During the third week of May, 1943, the armed forces passed 
under the direct command' of the King and of the military chiefs, 
Badoglio, Caviglia, etc. Mussolini, however, retained the direct con¬ 
trol of the Militia for any eventuality. 

It was not generally known, but was nevertheless true, that the 
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Government had organized a kind of Home Guard on the 
1,3 ia -h model. At first it was limited to Sicily and Southern Italy. 
Brltlb r incipal task was supposed to be that of immobilising enemy 
* tS ^hutists. The utility of this corps was not likely to be very high, 
P araC was only armed with old-fashioned rifles, shot guns and knives. 
f°V efforts were made to meet the grave situation which 

"atens Italy. The Fascist party was purged, not perhaps 
tbr ? the murderous thoroughness of a Nazi purge, but nevertheless 
"t'll vigorously. This purge started in the autumn of 1942, after it 
S s decided to model the Fascist party on the Nazi pattern; namely, 
see it no longer included any doubtful or lukewarm members who 
• ht be a handicap in an emergency, but only fanatical Fascists 
n whom Mussolini could rely. During the next months there were 
numerous expulsions from the party; the campaign reaching its 
h ight in May, 1943, when more than 1,000 members were expelled. 
About 70 per cent, were charged with defeatism, political mutiny, 
criticism; the rest were expelled for various other political reasons. 

The withdrawal of the party cards became more drastic as the 
danger to Fascism increased. Thousands of cards continued to be 
withdrawn from members who had by now lost all their enthusiasm, 
for the majority knew that no peace, no happiness, no good life of 
any kind could come without the abolition of Fascism as a regime 
and doctrine. 

Here is how a cultured patriotic Italian, who always has been 
opposed to the regime and who has been in exile for ten or more 
years, summed up the desperate situation of his country. 

“ Italy finds herself in a tragic position and the Italians them¬ 
selves are the first to realize it. Never in the course of our 
long and tormented history has our country fallen so low. 
National independence has gone. The fruits of the last war, paid 
for with the sacrifice of 600,000 dead, have disappeared before our 
eyes. Our colonies are lost. The people are hungry, while our 
best food products go to Germany. Our skilled workers are sent 
to die beneath the crumbling houses and factories of Essen, 
Bremen and Dortmund. One hundred thousand of our soldiers 
perished in the Russian snows in a war with which Italy has 
nothing to do. Thirty Italian divisions are forced to play the 
role of cruel slave-drivers in the Balkans. Italy’s soldiers are 
everywhere betrayed and left cynically to their fate by an ally 
who despises them.” 

This was certainly what the vast majority of Italians felt and said 
in the privacy of their own homes. 

How was their morale under these tragic conditions? It was cei- 
tainly not high and in many places and among certain categories 
of public life it was very low. At the same time, there were indica- 
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tions—as will be seen from a number of letters quoted here—that 
in some of the badly bombed districts there was also a stiffenino 
of the people’s will to endure. 

Ihe R.A.F. and the American Air Force have done great damage 
to military and industrial targets, but the damage to civilians and 
civil habitations has also been widespread. The big cities like 
Milan, I urin, Genoa, Naples, Messina, Palermo have suffered verv 
badly. 

In connection with damage to the Italian war effort, during f 0Ur 
raids which occurred between November 28th and December 9 th 
1942, more than seventy-two industrial plants in Turin alone were 
destroyed, including eleven Fiat works. Some 13,000 square feet 
of roof were detroyed in the airplane engines works, and over 400 
square yards of roofing in the air-frame section of the sub-assembly 
shop. Much damage was also done to the State Railways, work¬ 
shops and goods yards. 

In 1943 the weight of bombs dropped on Italy greatly increased, 
while the number of attacking ’planes was higher. It is calculated 
that nearly seventy-five per cent, of all military targets were 
destroyed by British and American air raids on Sicily before 
the invasion commenced. 

fencing the first air raid on Rome (19th July, 1943), when 1,000 
tons of bombs were dropped, the accuracy of the bombing of mili¬ 
tary targets was even more remarkable. 

The damage done to the civilian population, however, appears 
to have been greater than we in this country are led to believe. For 
instance, an official Italian communique issued three days after the 
laid admitted that the death-role among civilians had risen to 717 
and the injured numbered 1,599, while thousands were rendered 
homeless. This was inevitable, for the Littorio marshalling yards 
and the San Lorenzo yards were surrounded by civilian dwellings. 
The Fascist Government did nothing to conceal this; on the 
contrary, it was a well-calculated policy of the Regime as soon as 
the air raids on Italy started to give every possible publicity to the 
damage done to civilian buildings, private houses, hotels, shops, 
churches, cinemas, etc., especially when churches were hit. In 
the case of Rome, this policy was enhanced by the Pope’s lamen¬ 
tations in an open letter to his Vicar General in Rome (Cardinal 
Marchetti Selvagianni) written the day after the first air attack. 
After explaining how he had tried to spare Rome the horror of 
aerial warfare, the Pope went on to say (forgetting Rome’s military 
targets, such as marshalling yards, Fascist Party and Government 
Headquarters, Factories, etc.): 

“ But, alas! our hope, so reasonable, was dashed. 
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1 4 Then what we feared occurred. That which we foresaw is 
w a sad reality, for one of the most treasured of the Roman 
basilicas, that of San Lorenzo-without-the-Walls, which was held 
• a veneration by all Catholics for the ancient memories it evoked 
I f or the holy tomb of our predecessor, Pope Pius IX, is now 
for the most part destroyed. ... 

“ In contemplating the ruins of this treasured temple, I will 
ecall the words of the Prophet Jeremy: ‘ How is the gold become 
dim ! How is the most fine gold changed ! The stones of the 
sanctuary are poured out in the top of every street.’ 

“ The painful experience of what has happened proves once 
more that, in spite of all the precautions one may take, it is 
almost impossible to avoid the destruction of venerable buildings 
on the sacred soil of Rome.” 

Naturally, the Fascist Government, in its policy of showing how 
the Allies tried to destroy the sacred buildings of the Catholic Faith, 
could not find a better spokesman for its case than the Pope. This 
policy of emphasizing the damage done to religious buildings is an 
old one and one which the Fascist propaganda machine never 
ceased to use during the raids on Genoa, etc. In the autumn of 
1942 for instance, they alleged that eighteen churches in Genoa 
were damaged, in addition to the Bishop’s palace. During March, 
April, and the first two weeks of May, according to the Fascist 
Press, eighty-two churches, public buildings, libraries, museums 
and schools were destroyed or damaged in that town. In Palermo, 
during the same period, forty-two churches, two museums and 
eighteen schools were destroyed or damaged. According to official 
figures, on the night of December 4th, 1942, the damage done to 
civilian property in Lombardy amounted to 100,000,000 lire. 1,600 
claims were settled within a few weeks; 2,100 others had to be 
examined more carefully. Half of the compensation due was paid 
at once; the other half within a month. 

Experience in England and in other countries has shown that 
civilian property is almost inevitably damaged in any kind of a 
raid on a thickly populated centre. 

Though these figures of civilians killed and injured in raids by 
the Allied Air Forces were probably not reliable indices—often the 
figures given by the Italian Official Agency Stefani and those re¬ 
ported by the Germans differed to a ocnsiderable degree—at any 
rate, the Fascist Government made the most of them for 
propaganda purposes to feed the flames of its campaign of hatred 
against the British and Americans. The names of all citizens killed 
in air raids were inscribed on a roll of honour which was kept in 

* (Pius IX was Pope from 1846 to 1878. During his papacy the Papal 
States were lost to the Church and to the end of his days he refused 
to be reconciled to the “ sacreligious ” King of Italy.) 
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the local Fascist headquarters in all towns and villages. Those 
killed in air raids, stipulated a decree on this subject, were ‘ 4 to be 
considered for all purposes as having fallen in war. The near 
relatives of such victims (parents, widows, children) are entitled to 
apply to the authorities for material relief.” 

The big raids which began towards the end of 1942, in the North 
of Italy, resulted in large-scale evacuation. A quarter of the 
population of the big towns like Milan, Turin, Genoa, Naples 
Palermo were evacuated, while a system of nightly evacuation 
went on regularly in these larger centres. As many as fifty pe r 
cent, of the inhabitants were nightly evacuating cities like Milan, 
Turin and Genoa during the first six months of 1943. The confu¬ 
sion and disorganization of traffic and rationing caused by this daily 
exodus can be imagined. Various decrees, some of them con¬ 
flicting with previous ones, were issued by the Government to 
minimize this. The taking up of residence within 35 miles of a 
b ; g town was at one time forbidden, and then the order was can¬ 
celled. More than half of Milan’s children were sent to the country. 

Life in the safer areas within forty miles of big cities soon became 
impossible for the poorer folk, owing to the speculation, profiteering 
and black market robbery that ran rampant. Thousands of poor 
people had to return to the danger spots, and this soon created 
resentment. A Press campaign urging that the rich should share 
the risks with the poor was started, and brought some little ame¬ 
lioration of the situation. Many large, empty country villages 
were taken over for the poorer classes. 

Before the invasion in Sicily, where, outside the big 

cities, life is still rather primitive, the shortage of dwel¬ 
lings for evacuees had reached a serious point. 44 We are 

housed in stables,” wrote a shopkeeper in Palermo. 41 In 
one day this week more than 20,000 persons were evacuated during 
a single morning from Palermo. The removal was only possible 
because stables and cattle-sheds had’ been cleared “out to make room 
for people.” The system of nightly evacuation has played havoc 
shopping hours. Housewives never knew when they would find their 
tradesmen had departed to safety in the countryside. 

By June, 1943, two-thirds of the population of Turin had perman¬ 
ently evacuated the city to nearby villages and small towns, while 
100,000 citizens left the city every afternoon to return in the morning. 

The same mass exodus took place in other big northern towns, 
like Milan and Genoa. The continuous systematic pounding by the 
Allied Air Forces had increased the problems of the civil, military 
and political authorities of these towns, and undoubtedly it was due 
to this factor that the will to get rid of Fascism became an irresis¬ 
tible pressure. The Fascist authorities had become more and more 
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icd not only by the destruction of military targets in the towns 
VV °» iT ibove all, by the reaction of the population. The local Fascist 
*\ U thorities had to be in continual contact with the Party in Rome; 

U no t dare to make any decisions, for they wanted to avoid 

1 C ^onal and local responsibility, knowing that the situation might 
out of their hands at any moment. This state of affairs had a 
!L> jmental effect in Rome; so much so that it accellerated a palace 
evolt within the Fascist Party itself. However, the revolt failed, 
and Mussolini dismissed many high officials and Ministers (Spring, 
1943 ) and tried to make drastic changes in the regional branches of 
the Party by removing Prefects who disclaimed responsibility and 
w ho dared to recount the real feelings of their populations. 

W if the situation had been stable, it might have been controlled. 
g u t the Allied planes went over practically every night, thus con- 
„*ii v multiplying: problems and worsening the nf the 


people. , » . 

There is no doubt that this played a far greater part in bringing 

down the Regime than is generally supposed. As to the heavier 
raids suffered by Milan, Genoa and Turin after the downfall of the 
Regime, we shall deal with these later in this book. 

Following the first air raid on Rome, the hundreds of thousands 
of Italians who went to the Capital hoping that the “ holy umbrella 
spread over Rome by the Vatican ” would save the city, tried 
every means of evacuation. Whereas the normal population of 
Rome before the war was just over a million, by the fourth year 
of hostilities it reached more than two millions. Aerial attack 
made it imperative that at least half should get away, and the 
Government did everything possible to help such mass evacuation. 
Thousands of families left Rome, moving north or east. All 
owners of private motor vehicles, whether they had driving licences 
or not, were given permission by the Prefect to use their cars for 
evacuating their families and belongings and were given free petrol 
by the authorities. Appeals to all citizens not detained in Rome 
by urgent business or service reasons to evacuate were made in the 
Italian Press, which added that the authorities would grant them 
all necessary facilities. Uninterrupted streams of evacuees poured 
into the country, the people paying any price to escape. This 
created problems of all kinds in the countryside surrounding Rome 
and imposed on the 44 Campagna Romana 99 problems already fami¬ 
liar practically all over Italy. 

A proposal was even under consideration for evacuating some 
half million Italian children to Hungary. 

The A.R.P. protection at the beginning of the heavy raids was 
utterly inadequate. Even in the large cities many quarters were 
without air raid shelters. The anti-aircraft defence was utterly 
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inadequate. There were rather better shelters later, especially i n ^ 
big- centres, and Germany had sent some A.A. guns, though not 
enough. 

Several weeks before the downfall of the Regime, however, the 
anti-aircraft defences were supposed to have become stiffer. The 
Germans had sent down A-A. weapons, presumably in response to 
an urgent appeal from the Fascist Government that unless serious 
attempts at anti-aircraft defence could be made the populace of the 
big towns might stir up trouble. The Germans had promised the 
Fascist Government that by the end of the summer of 1943 numerous 
anti-aircraft batteries would be sent down to defend the towns of 
North Italy. Meanwhile, during June and July, 1943, the Fascist 
newspapers were ordered to emphasize the losses suffered by the 
hostile air forces when they came over Italy. The losses had to be 
given as greater and greater, in order to give the impression that 
the defences were being strengthened. It is known, however, that 
in reality the anti-aircraft defences continued to be weak and in 
many cases completely ineffective right up to the downfall of the 
Regime. 

What was the reaction in Italy to these heavy air raids of 
the Anglo-Americans? Opinions as gathered from several sources 
including letters written by Italians, show that it varied from place 
to place, and almost from day to day. It was certainly realized as a 
grave and terrible menace which might even bring the war to an end. 
At the beginning of the raids, towards the end of 1942, however, 
the general reaction was one of barely disguised defeatism. But 
the heavier raids seemed to have a hardening effect on the popula¬ 
tion. The suffering and misery resulting from them in some 
cases produced a kind of desperation. The wish to end the war— 
whoever be the winner—was in some cases followed by a spirit 
of greater resistance and of violent hatred against those who were 
raining down bombs on the cities of Italy day and night. 

Here are some excerpts from letters written by Italians in Italy 
to their relatives and friends and to their sons abroad: — 

“ There are no illusions about the future, which looks gloomy, 
to say the least. But after having witnessed the methodic barbarism 
of the enemy, I can assure you that the people are prepared to suffer 
even more violent raids than any country has suffered yet.” 

(May 5th, 1943, Naples.) 

Here is part of a letter from a woman of the people: — 

Frankly, I feel I am a brave little woman, and I do not allow 
myself to become demoralised. Therefore I have not the slightest 
intention of evacuating from Milan. The only thing I do not like 


'VMM**- f* 



■■ PILOTA: — m uii j 
IfVigeafto al pen)tori 1 


AVIATORI AMERICANI 


TA: - IM «n p°\ Jim: se tnvece dl mltragrlinrll, provasslmo a sequent ntrlf e pol a chlederc 

AMERICAN PILOTS . 

—Pilot : I say , Jim, if instead of machine-gunning them zee could only 
kidnap them and thus he able to ask ransom from their parents ? 

One of the main features of Fascist propaganda was its efforts to implant in the 
hearts of the Italian people hatred for the Americans. This was done by flooding 
the newspapers and radio with reports that the Americans were deliberately 
killing Italian children. This campaign became more and more violent with the 
increased bombing and the knowledge that the popularity of the Americans was 
by no* means diminishing. 

IE PAROLE E I FATTI 


Roowvett ha detto: lo voglio li he rare rumaniiu dal hiaogno - dal ttmara” 

__ WORDS AND DEEDS. 

Roosevelt said : “I want to liberate humanity from want and fear .” 

t | le anti-American propaganda appealed to the sentimental and 
o lonal side of the Italians, and even appeared in the comic newspapers. 
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is having to get up in the middle of the night, but when the sire 
goes, I dress, take a book and follow the family to the shelter.’> C -' 
Another letter from Naples says: — 

British hopes for a moral effect on the Italian peoples are un 
justified. The town of Naples has had to endure incessant bombin 
for weeks, but it has not shown the slighest sign of moral collapse ^ 

A professor of Naples wrote: — 

We do not want to hide behind our antiquities, for we know 1 
how to endure the enemy’s blows and hatred, and we know how t 0 
meet them and to repay them.” 

Another recent letter from the Naples district said: — 

“ Yes > the sad reality is that one can even observe hatred against 
the enemy, which previously was hardly known among these kindly 
people living beneath the shadow of Vesuvius.” 

I have sad and bad news. You know we have been heavily 
bombed lately. No sleep and nerves on edge. But what is fa r 
worse is the tragedies provoked by air bombardment. Do you 
remember little Nino Santini? Well, he is in hospital. He wa s 
gravely wounded by ” una penna stilografica esplosiva ” ( an 
explosive fountain pen) dropped by the enemy. I thought they were 
propaganda, these stories of pencils. Unfortunately, they are not. 
The war makes people barbarians. All the same, I never thought 
it would come to such cruelty. I hate them.”* 

Another letter from Messina, dated 16th May, 1943:— * 

These Americans, they kill and destroy without regard to what 
they hit. They have bombed a whole street and I had the upper 
roof of my house (spazzato via) blown away. It takes me a good 
ten minutes to walk to the port; why have we become a military 
target? I am now 68. I did not like this war, but if I was allowed 
I would like to join the Anti-Aircraft and bring them down, these 
murderers.” 

(Taranto, 3rd May, 1943.) 

“ Why are we not imitating the Japanese? Let us execute the 
American and British airmen who kill our wives and children.” 

This hatred against the bombing crews seemed to be directed more 
against the Americans than the British, although the latter were also 
certainly included in it. The Americans made most of their raids 
in daytime, and—according to the Italian Press—were more careless 
as to where their bombs fell than the British. At one time a slogan 
appeared on the walls and hoardings of many Italian cities: “ Hate 
the English, but hate the Americans more.” 

Italian newspapers and magazines have described what they called 
explosive fountain pens, etc.” Although some of the weapons used 
might have been of similar shape as pencils, etc., it would have been 
very difficult for anybody to mistake them for such. However, it is 
understandable that some people might have regarded them as direct 
evidence of enemy cruelty. 
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arrUOLAMENTI volontari in u.s. a. 


■ HL’W KNTE PEPPER: — Attenzioiie! E’ aperto un arruolameuto volOntario in aviuziuuc con 
lOOO dollar! d’tnsrafrtfo e contralto triennale... 

VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT IN THE U.S.A. 

_Sergeant Pepper: Attention! Voluntary enlistment for the 
American Air Force is open. There is a prize of 1,000 dollars 
and a contract for three years. 

Another feature of Fascist propaganda directed against America tried to make the 
Italian people believe the American Army was composed of ex-gangsters, machine- 
gunners led by A1 Capones. The stress was laid on the American Air Force, 
which became the chief target of the Fascist Propaganda machine. Before 
America’s entry into the war, this was ridiculed and despised. The belief that 
Isolationism would prevent the American bombers from flying in Italian 
skies perhaps had something to do with this attitude, which did not change 
immediately after the American declaration of war. When, however, the first 
American bombers started to raid Germany and Italy, then the tune changed, 
and became most violent. The British were no longer the number one enemy ; 
the Americans became the enemies of Italy, of Europe and of mankind. A 
slogan was forced into Italian ears “ Hate the British, but hate the Americans 
even more.” When the word America was mentioned, that meant the 
American Air Force ” American pilots were depicted as being ex-gansters, who 
were ready to take full advantage in order to “ work ” a bit more freely and with 
the consent of Uncle Sam, on the population of Europe. They were instructed 
to kill women and children, to bomb towns and cultural monuments, out of 
sheer spite for “ European Civilisation.” No epithet was spared. In fact, 
the main characteristic of Fascist propaganda during the last few months of its 
life, was its intensive campaign of hatred against the Americans in geneial and 
against the American Air Force in particular. 
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It is possible that this hate campaign may have produce 
results that will take some time to disappear. The Press and senf 
official spokesmen ceaselessly demanded reprisals be taken on all 
British or American airmen captured as prisoners in Italy. ^ 
charges levelled against them was that they machine-gunned civiliaa 
in the streets—like the Germans—and bombed non-military objec¬ 
tives. 

But as spring passed into summer and the bombing attacks con¬ 
tinued, this hatred of the Allied bombers was largely transformed 
into resentment against the Government, against the Germans, and 
against the war in general. This was most intense in the working 
districts of Milan, Genoa and Turin. Already strong during the 
winter of 1942-3, it had increased during the following spring until 
it reached its climax in July, 1943. 

Slogans directed principally against the Fascist Regime ana 
against certain Fascist “ big-wigs ” appeared on walls overnight 
and in many instances they were left there for days (very different 
to the previous speed of the Fascists in washing off such slogans as 
soon as they appeared). The resentment of the workers against 
the rich, against Fascism and against Mussolini assumed such pro¬ 
portions that they dared to speak openly against the Regime and, 
on more than one occasion, showed their fists to the big bosses 
whose cars appeared on the streets. 

After a big raid on Genoa in June, 1943, a group of workers 
surrounded the Fascist authorities who were inspecting the damage 
done. The latter could not help noticing the hostile reception given 
them and asked what was the matter. The workers answered 
that they did 1 not want to go on working for a useless war, but 
wanted peace. 14 We shall get peace when we win,” said one of the 
Fascists. ” We want to win,” answered the workers; “ you Fas¬ 
cists will lose. Down with you all! We want a socialist Italy?” 
The most remarkable fact was that no one was arrested. But the 
incident did not pass unnoticed by the Fascists or the workers, and 
we quote below extracts from a few relevant letters. 

Here is a letter, dated 2 nd June, 1943, from the wife of a Fascist 
general and presumably written from Genoa: — 

”... The dockers are openly turning ‘ red.’ Can you believe 
it? They dare to give the communist greeting and grin at us in 
the open street. It is impossible to go out without feeling that 
we are being gazed at by people who hate us. As if my husband 
was responsible for the air raids ! The Party tries to help these 
people, but they receive its help with looks of hate and scorn. 
How dreadful ! My husband says that the authorities should take 
stern measures to stop this wave of red revolutionary spirit. The 
house of Lorenco Mali was completely destroyed. . . .” 
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Another letter from Milan, dated 23rd June, 1943, read: — 

“ The Fascist big bosses this morning came to visit the damage 
bv the bombers. We had stopped working for the occasion. 
rvuZ crawled on the ruins, being very careful, however, not to 
1 q their smart black suits. They looked like black beetles and 
S ^me of us thought how marvellous it would have been to blow 
them up and bury them in those ruins.” 

The last Secretary of the Fascist Party (Scorza) made continual 
eals during the last few months of the Regime. These impressed 
aP fny people, not so much because of their mixture of threats and 
plications but because they betrayed with almost every word the 
anxiety felt by the speaker. That things were very bad was the 
general feeling—witness the following letters: — 

“ Milan, 20th June, 1943. 

“ Scorza conlinua ad abbaiare Jt (Scorza continues to bark). You 
know, I can’t help visualizing the dogs who, they say, feeling the 
coining of the earthquake, bark lamentably in a hopeless way. 
An earthquake which would bury everybody: what a marvellous 

thing !” 

“ Modena, 7th July, 1943. 

“ Perhaps the hopes which were frustrated during the Abys¬ 
sinian war now are coming true. I have always said that the 
overthrow of the Regime would come through a foreign invasion 
of Italy. Sicily once gave the lead for the destruction of Italian 
tyranny; Sicily nowadays has become the springboard of the 
arrow which will kill Fascism. I hope that the Americans will 
go up to Rome, and give a lot of trouble to the rotten black-shirts 
and that rat Mussolini.” 

A long letter, dated 21st July, 1943, and describing the first 
bombing of Rome, contained the following remarks: — 

”... Of course, I did not like it; on the contrary, I was afraid. 
But my fear was endurable when 1 thought of the legions of 
Fascist Officials, bosses and dogs who were sure to be spared (the 
bombing). I should have liked to see their faces. Benito, they 
say, was with Hitler during the bombing. What a pity. Their 
meeting, if it took place in Bolzano as it is rumoured, should be 
unlucky—it is the thirteenth. . . .” 

Footnote.— The meeting took place at Verona on 19th July, 1943. 

” Rome, 23rd July, 1943. 

” Alfieri is in Rome, and many Fascist Party bosses as well. 
They say that they fight each other and that Mussolini will sack 
them all. Perhaps the Party will leave Rome. There are all sorts 
of wild rumours, which, however, will remain mere dreams, as 
usual. By the way, the Pope’s letter has made many sower sivi 
enraged. He went to see the damage. I was present. . . . 

(The letter goes on to describe the visit of the Pope and his 
blessing on the crowd.) 
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There were many instances of Fascist Officials who had to in$p 
the damage going in civilian clothes. Fascist badges and ensi^ 
seemed to have become very scarce and the behaviour of the Fasc'^ 
Militia (unlike their behaviour in the past) had become more apolo^ 
getic than defiant. Many Fascist militiamen seemed to have fe^t 
uncomfortable in their uniforms; so much so that many Orders of 
the day had to be issued requesting Commanding Officers to make 
the behaviour of their men more military and Fascist. 

What of the morale of the Italian soldier? 

ihe maxim of Mahan that a fleet must know and believe in the 
purpose for which it fights holds good. But substitute “ fleet " 
by “ Army ” and the key to the whole behaviour of the Italian 
soldiers fighting for Fascist Italy is found. 

The second factor which profoundly influenced the morale of the 
soldiers was their knowledge of the morale of the civilian population 
at home. There is no doubt that the deterioration of civilian morale 
left deep marks on the Italian Armies. The defeatism which had 
begun to penetrate to the very soul of the Italian people found its 
way to the soul of the fighting services also. 

Ihe cause of this defeatism is easy to determine, especially now 
that Fascism has fallen, Italy has capitulated, and the Italians are 
playing a changed role. The Italian soldiers did not want to fight 
any war, particularly a FASCIST war; they had no “ Cause " for 
which to fight; they believed that whichever way the war went it 
would be lost for their country and, therefore, that their sacrifices 
were useless. 

Any ‘ spirit ’ for the fight which may have existed at the begin¬ 
ning was made to disappear very quickly by systematic defeats and 
the collapsing morale at home. To a great extent, the Army was a 
mirror of the deterioration of the morale of the civilian population. 

The Fascist Regime was aware of this; hence the tremendous 
propaganda drive which it initiated a year or so before its downfall, 
and the “ cordon sanitaire ” which it tried to put around the Army 
to prevent the rapidly declining morale of the civilians from affecting 
the fighting spirit of the troops. 

That these attempts ended in failure is proved by subsequent 
events. 

This by itself is no proof however that Italian soldiers cannot 
fight. Ihe great Piave recovery in the last war, the efforts of the 
Garibaldi Division in the Spanish War, prove that with a cause 
the Italian soldier can fight as well as any other. 

After the Armistice on September 5th, 1943, Italian soldiers 
who had found a “ Cause ” fought brilliantly with the French in 
Corsica and .Sardinia, not to mention the Italians in the towns still 
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fled by Germany. During the African campaign, too, there 
c ° ntr ° nstances when the Italian soldier, believing that he could 
^ eft t he war from extending to the Italian mainland, fought 
P reve stu bbornness and courage. In the last stages before the 
' Vltl ian collapse the Italian infantryman put up a better fight than 
IfGerman counterpart. 

D In the case of Sicily, there were various factors that have to be 
, r ne in mind. 

^ The fir st is that although the Sicilians feel as Italian as the popu- 
I . Q f t h e mainland, they nevertheless retain certain characteristics 
■ j° insular traits which distinguish them from other Italians. This 
r t only due to their living on an island which is detached 
W the mainland, for it also has deep historical and ethical roots. 

Even before Fascism, the Sicilians resented the Government on 
the mainland which, with its centralizing authority, was the nega¬ 
tion of an unexpressed but consistent wish for a mild form of local 
autonomy; this for years has created a feeling of underground 
resentment against Rome. This feeling grew from bad to worse 
with the advent of Fascism, for although the democratic govern¬ 
ments had not given the Sicilians what they wanted, Fascism, by 
concentrating, as it did, all power in Rome, limited still more and 
in many cases altogether suppressed any vestige of local administra¬ 
tive power that was left by previous governments. The very prin¬ 
ciple of Fascism’s central and totalitarian administration from 
Rome, therefore, went against the grain of the Sicilians. Fascism 
was perhaps more unpopular on the island than in any other region 
of Itafy. The very fact that Mussolini, who was wont to travel 
constantly to all parts of the Italian mainland, went to Sicily only 
once or twice in 22 years (and even then on a very hurried visit) 
tells its tale. 

But the main reason for this unpopularity of Fascism was that 
the Sicilians particularly suffered in the economic field because of 
the totalitarian law of the Regime, which, with the idea of autarchy, 
controlled the Italian imports and exports. Sicilian trade got the 
worst of the bargain and the Sicilians felt that to come into the 
framework of the peninsular economic policy of the Regime they 
had to restrict their trade. The bad economic condition in which 
the Sicilians found themselves was attributed to the despotic Fascist 
Government in Rome; hence the hostility towards it. Moreover, 
Germans have never been popular in Sicily; when the Axis was 
formed, the Fascist and Nazi Regimes were both heartily hated. 
It is not at all extraordinary, therefore, that the population of 
Sicily greeted the allied troops with such enthusiasm, the most 
notable example being the welcome given by the people of the 
Sicilian Capital—Palermo. They did it, because the incubus of 
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war, for them at least, had been lifted—no more air raids, or h I 
bardment from the sea, and because of their general supp re °^ 
feeling of resentment towards Fascism. 

They showed first—that they were glad of the downfall of 
Regime (as most certainly the whole mainland did); second! ■ 
that their island was at last set free. By their enthusiastic Welco ^ 
they wanted to greet friends, to spite Fascism and the Germa^ I 
and to give free vent of their hope that the change would hr nS> B 
better conditions to the island. They felt that a new era and^ j 
new Italian Government would hold out hope of a less tyranni a 
administration for the whole of Italy and particularly for SicU* I 
But from this it should not be inferred that the Sicilians would 
welcome secession from Italy. 


Most Italians, Fascist, anti-Fascist, or totally non-political, would 
probably view the secession of Sicily with the greatest concern. Tl 
island has been an integral part of the historical, cultural and polit^ 
cal life of Italy throughout the centuries—and, above all, it W as 
from Sicily that the Risorgimento took concrete shape and gave 
independence to the nation. These facts are profoundly implanted 
in the souls of Sicilians and Italians alike. We quote below only 
a few characteristic utterances to illustrate this point. 

Extract from a letter written on 18th July, 1943 (after the first 
weeks of the Allied invasion of Sicily): — 

“ Randazzo. 

“ The enemy is advancing, it seems. I think that our Com¬ 
manders will let him come further inland, and then strike hard at 
him. Meanwhile, the sight of foreign invasors advancing is 
very sad and makes me almost weep. I can’t help it, especially 
when one is reminded of the plans to detach Sicily from Italy and 
to eventually separate Italy into smaller States. Our fathers 
have fought in vain. But we, who have inherited a united Italy, 
shall fight against such monstrous designs. Sicily will never be 
separated from Italy. Tell mother that Maria and her husband, 
whom I saw ten days ago, are well. . 

(The letter is from an Italian lieutenant to his brother. Judging 
by the remainder of the letter, this officer was in civilian life a char¬ 
tered accountant—Antonio Papini, born in Tuscany.) 

Dominnuccio Pietrino, “ Sapper,” writes in a most illiterate way: 

“ A friend of mine told me that ‘ gli Inglesi * (the English) 
want to make us Sicilians 4 tutti Inglesi ’ (all English). My friend 
told me also that Sicily would become like Malta. Malta is Italian 
and Sicily even more Italian. If the English come and say that 
we must speak English and that we are no longer Italians, by the 
Holy Virgin I shall use my knife.” 

At the end of the Sicilian campaign, Badoglio made his first broad¬ 
cast to the Italian and Sicilian people (on 18th August, 1943), 
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I which he expressed the following thoughts, no doubt shared 
<jun n £ x hoJe Italian and Sicilian populations: — 

by sacred territory of Sicily had to be abandoned. Italy has 

rief like this before, but it has never weakened her fibre, 
known g ^ event will ever detach you from the great motherland 
gici jan bond which unites you to her is the powerful bond 
I ta |' V ' Sicilians ! You who followed with such wonderful ardour 

' lDulse of our struggle for independence, you are our beloved 
f the ial P^ E v ery Italian heart is with you and for you. As head 
br °. Government, I will take all the necessary measures to alle- 
• V the sufferings of Sicilian refugees in continental Italy. Be 
viate Sicilians ! The love of Italy goes out to you. Italians ! 
With all our heart and with all our soul let us salute our Sicilian 

brothers.* * 

I Yj ct0 r Emmanuel Orlando—who was Italian Prime Minister at the 
L ing of the Peace Treaty at Versailles after the first world war, 
M“ who is a Sicilian—spoke immediately after Badoglio. He said: 
a “I know that you understand the tragedy in my soul to-day. 
i who have always felt the keenest home sickness for my land, 
am now a prey to a far more bitter malady. The safety and 
* tortune of Sicily are now as never before identified with those of 
Italy. Then I will say my Nunc Dimittis. Amen.” 

I These utterances, from the Tuscan officer, the Sicilian illiterate 
peasant, the Piedmontese Prime Minister and the Sicilian ex-Prime 
Minister, should be considered most carefully in connection with 
possible plans for the secession of Sicily from the mainland. 

As far as the purely military aspect is concerned, the weak 
resistance of the Italian Army in Sicily had its roots in the old 
reason that the Italians did not want to fight. The army was com¬ 
posed of men from all regions of Italy. Many sympathized with the 
Allies. Moreover, whilst they looked upon Sicily as a part of Italy, 
the felt it was not the real Italian mainland and, therefore, not the 
last ditch to be defended. These factors played the chief part in 
weakening Italian resistance, though the quick victory of the Allies 
in Sicily was also due to lack of war materials, of faulty co-ordin¬ 
ation and co-operation with the Germans, and—on the other side 
to weight of materials and military ability. 

At the end of the Sicilian campaign, the Italian communique itself 
spoke of the “ overwhelming strength ” of the Allies. Here is the 
actual text of the communique of 18th August, 1943: — 

“ The hard battle of Sicily, which the Italian and German 
troops strenuously fought for 40 days against the overwhelming 
strength of the Anglo-American forces by land, sea and air, ended 
yesterday.” 

On the same dav, during his first broadcast as Prime Minister, 
Badoglio reiterated this point, declaring that: — 

“ After a vigorous defence by the Italo-German troops against 
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a vastly preponderant number of enemies and quantity of mate * 

the sacred territory of Sicily had to be abandoned.” L ria ^, 

Such statements had been corroborated during the Sicilian 
paign by the statements of various Allied Commanders and by 
reports. It is certain that although the political and moral disi ^ 
gration of the population and the Italian fighting forces played a hf*! 
part in the success of the campaign, the mere weight of wean ^ I 
and men was a very important factor. 

But although the mere weight of weapons and manpower pl av a 
an important part in the Allied victory, the political and mo i I 
disintegration of the Italian population and fighting forces was th I 
decisive factor. 

As already mentioned, from the very beginning of Fascist agg res I 
sion most Italian soldiers on the various battlegrounds and th % I 
Italian people on the home front had decided respectively not to I 
fight for Mussolini and the Germans and not to endure passivel 
the sacrifices that war called for from a civilian population. The I 
carried out this silent programme to the end, and, although there 
were certain contingents of the Army and certain sections of the I 
population who took a different line, they were in a minority. 

The Italians before battle spiritually prepared themselves for 
defeat in order to undermine the Fascist Regime; they boycotted 
the arrogant Fascist Italy so that they need not lose the hope of 
building a new, free and democratic Italy in the future. 

It is very doubtful whether the Fascist Regime would have fallen 
so quickly without the impact of foreign armies, but the peoples of 
the United Nations and the Italians should not forget that it was 
their mutual co-operation that brought down the first Fascist Dic¬ 
tatorship. The Italians had let themselves be cheated by an 
unscrupulous political minority; it took twenty years of political 
slavery and the tragedy of war to free them from it. 

Those twenty years will not be easily forgotten by the European 
nations, by those who fought Fascism throughout, or by those 
who had helped Fascism to stay in power; neither will they be 
forgotten by the Italian people themselves. 

But if Fascism is to be really destroyed, the peoples of Europe 
must see to it that “ the bloody burden of the past does not curtail 
their efforts to build their future.” 


The downfall of the Fascist Regime closed a dark chapter in 
modern Italian history; at the same time, it opens another chapter, 
already crammed with hope and despair, struggle and suffering. 

It is the task of the second part of this book to deal with con¬ 
temporary history, showing what has really happened inside Italy 
since the fall of Fascism and trying to clarify the relentless struggle 
which continues in the Italian peninsula. 


THE 
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THE REBIRTH OF ITALIAN DEMOCRACY 


1. THE DOWNFALL OF FASCISM 

The first part of the book has tried to give a true picture of the 
state of affairs prevailing in Italy from her entry into the war until 
the first weeks of July, 1943. What conclusion can be drawn from 
such a description if not that the Fascist Regime was bound to 
fall sooner or later? It was only a question of time before the 
moment arrived when the crumbling Fascist edifice was razed to 
the ground. The moment arrived with the invasion of Italian soil, 
and & the apparently mighty dictatorship disappeared with silent 

ignominy. , 

Months before the historical event, there was no longer any doubt 
that the Fascist Party had lost all authority, not only over the 
Italian people but also over its own rank and file. Its prestige 
could sink no lower. And it is significant that the head of the 
Regime—who previously, in spite of changing fortunes and conse¬ 
quent waves of unpopularity, had managed for years to maintain 
for himself a sort of untouchable prestige as a superleader—had 
become the object of contempt and finally hatred from the whole 
country. 

His unpopularity—and therefore the unpopularity of the Regime- 
depended on the fortunes of war. While everything went well, 
many thought that, after all, the Regime was right and its critics 
were mistaken. But when the battle in Africa started to go badly, 
when Abyssinia, Somaliland and Eritrea were lost, when the men 
of the few Italian divisions especially trained and equipped for the 
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conquest of Egypt and the Sudan were sent to India as „ • 

. - - . . . . Pnsoj 


of war, when the leadership of the Axis troops in North 

Q Afj 


ir >e r , 


into those of*^ 


slipped from the hands of the Italian General 
Germans, the first grave doubts were felt. When, in additi ' 
fortunes of war in Libya turned against the Fascist-German ]° n; 
these doubts took concrete shape; the loss of Cirenaica and 
completed the mistrust that had taken hold of the Italian L ‘ bj,a 
The fall of Tripoli shocked the whole of Italy—Fascisi/ e ° Ple - 
Fascists and the non-political alike. In the eyes of the t/ i* 0 ^ 
Tnpoli had been for long regarded as an Italian town an cl,"*’ 
of Italy. Its loss, which sealed the fate of the Italian Fa P ° st 
African Empire, appeared the greatest blow that Italy had suff SClSt 
and it is safe to state that with it Fascism’s slender chan, 61 ^’! 
recovery vanished. nce of 

The occupation of Tunisia did not appear so serious althn, . 
it was realised that this might be used as a jumping-off point 
attacking the very mainland of Italy, but that, although a f °‘, 
possibility, was to a certain extent underestimated by the Italian^ J 
first, because it was thought that the Allies would not dare to attfT 
Italy and, secondly, because it was believed that if such an atrem . 
were made it would be doomed to failure. Years of intense oron!! 
ganda to this effect had worked; descriptions of fortified islands' 
and distribution of maps showing practically every square inch of 
Italy and her islands covered with ’planes, tanks and divisions had 
convinced the Italians, despite defeat in Africa, that if the battk 
reacned Italian soil there would be a very different result. 

Meanwhile, the internal situation had continued to deteriorate- 
prices rose still higher, the black market created inner black mar- 
ets where only a few could buy what they wanted, people queuing 
or hours were sent away from the shops empty-handed. People 
began to grumble in loud voices instead of in whispers, manv dared 
o spea r ree y against the corruption and ineffectiveness of the 
Regime, shops were attacked and the Fascist Authorities had to 
send carabinieri and militia to watch the queues. But in spite of 
many arrests, the masses continued to disregard the Fascist uni¬ 
forms. Slogans insulting the Regime and Mussolini and asking 
for peace appeared more frequently, clandestine newspapers were 
circulated, workers began to strike and during March, April and 
May they scored their greatest triumph by successfully organizing 
a strike which involved more than 50,000 workers in North Italy. 
(See Chapter 3 .) 

Fines and sentences of imprisonment for people caught listening 
to foreign broadcasts, spreading rumours and speaking against the 
war increased at an alarming rate. The Fascist Party intensified 
their already drastic measures against these crimes. In the very 
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, an( j file men were discarding their uniforms or party 
fasci st ran use 0 f the unpopularicy of the Regime and were talking 
badges bec of the ir immediate and higher bosses. A new (and 
v/ith C °” t 'cgeretary to the Party, Scorza, was appointed; a Fascist 
the l aSt ' Hitch, he tried to bolster up the collapsing morale with 
of the last atr ’i 0 tic appeals. But these were of so little avail that 
threats he F discar ded any appeal for the preservation of Fascist 
at leng \ and touched only on the patriotic duty of every Italian to 
civilization House of Savoy and “ Italian Catholic civiliza- 

defe "? (See Chapter 6.) 

ti011 ' hile the Allies attacked Pantellaria. lhat was the first 
^ CanW utoost The people watched carefully, but believing the 

lta ' ian ould be'unable to take it. After all, the Regime had worked 
lilies w .^cations for a decade; certainly if Malta, so close to 
00 • „ Tfa 1 v had not fallen, then Pantellaria must be impregnable. 

TsTead Pantellaria fell in a few days. 

1 ThU second shock was even greater than the first which was 
[ d bv the fall of Tripoli. For with the fall of Pantellaria, the 
Tt^hans realized that notwithstanding all the preparations for war 
lta ied out by the Regime for over twenty years, it had failed not 
rr t0 bu ild up an offensive weapon, as demonstrated by the loss 
°f the African possessions, but even a purely defensive one. The 
inefficiency and corruption of the Fascist Regime were now clear 

10 Coming at this time, the heavy air raids on Italian cities contri¬ 
buted to increase the already widespread hatred of the bluffing 
Fascist Regime. For in spite of promises of better protection, the 
Italian towns were left with practically none. Even in June and 
July, on the very eve of the downfall of the Regime, there was no 
real defence against air attack. Allied ’planes could fly over any 
city often without suffering a single casualty. The ineffectiveness 
of the A.R.P. and other civil defence organizations had become a 
prominent feature of such air attacks and, worse still, the hope 
that things would change for the better, that the raids would stop 
or that, at least, protection would be found for the population, 
was becoming more and more slender as time passed. 

The King visited the bombed towns, but Mussolini, who had 
brought Italy into the war, never appeared. His absence was duly 
noted by the Italians and their contempt and hatred grew. Inscrip¬ 
tions appeared on walls overnight branding Mussolini coward and 
inciting the people to hang him. 

That things were not well even with the high Fascist Hierarchy 
was one day confirmed by the fact, as previously mentioned, that a 
speech made by Mussolini was not made public until more than ten 
days after its delivery. The oddity of this deeply impressed the 
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Italian masses, but what created an even greater impressin 
that, as mentioned before, Mussolini hinted at strikes and th Was 
of strikes in Fascist Italy, where the very word “ strike ” u 
taboo for over 20 years. ac ^ 

The behaviour of the Secretary of the Fascist Party had h 
rather strange, and the speeches in which he implored and ?^° n,e 
tened at the same time—such as the tragic comedy of his re fea ' 
resist resist, resist ...” were a smyptom of things to com! ate<1 
1 he Italian people had no use for such words, for they had 
up their minds for some time not to resist—or, at least not 
for the Fascist Regime. Many weeks before the downfall n f l 
Regime, waves of what the Fascist Press called “ defeatism ” k 
swept Italy and, owing to conditions on the home front anH 
military defeat, this apathy was more widespread just beforp lu *** 
solini’s fall than it had ever been. Hundreds of peoDle , US ~ 
arrested and imprisoned for not listening to the communique f* 
switching off their radio sets when the news from Rome be? " 

or because they did not s.tand to attention while the Fascist Hv 
was sung. - Vrnn 

This defeatism ” was but the last stage of what in realitv wac 
war weariness and a strengthening of the will of the Italian n eon ,* 
to end the Regime and the war. P 

On the morning of July 10th the news came that Sicily had been 
invaded; twenty-four hours later the Allies had already taken several 
towns and in another couple of days were advancing almost unon- 
posed. At first, the Italians thought that the Italo-German troon s 
would throw the enemy into the sea. But as the days went by and 
the Axis troops continued to retreat, it became evident that the 
Fascist defence was collapsing even quicker than at Pantellaria 
and this time on real Italian soil. All Italians remembered that 
Mussolini, only five days before the invasion, had declared: ” If 
the enemy lands, he must be frozen tight on the shores.” Their 
disgust now found expression in the welcome given to the Allied 
troops by the Italians in Sicily. The last vestiges of respect for 
the Fascist Government completely disappeared; Mussolini’s 
unpopularity had reached its culminating point. 1 

The meeting of Hitler and Mussolini in North Italy the brief 
communique issued after it, and the almost simultaneous first air 
raid on Rome by over 500 ’planes in spite of the firm belief that 
the capital would be spared because of the Pope-all helped to fill 
the measure. 

The fall of Mussolini, after the stormy meeting of the Fascist 
Grand Council during which he presented the terms made by Hitler 
for the abandonment of more than half of Italy, was the culmina- 
tion of this sequence of events. The immediate cause of the 
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of the dictator was military, but even if these military 
doW nfal o ^ existed ,hi s f a n st ill would have been inevitable. It 
faCt ° rS have taken longer and have been brought about in a different 

ll,ight but it was bound to come. 

way" was th ; s downfall brought about? 

, vere the forces which precipitated it? 

\Tthese forces come from the “ top ” or from the “ bottom ”? 

Dld the downfall of the Regime brought about by the com* 
0r WaS of the military situation, the revolutionary urge of the 
bination ^ apprehension of certain classes which: feared a 

masses ^ 

s0 ^' al ^uses and the immediate instruments of all great political, 

P -l and military upheavals are bound to be blurred by the quick 
S ° C 'pssion of events, by the intermingling of opposing forces and 
SUC< tl e inevitable confusion into which men are flung. This confu- 
■ *- increased by the events known to be going on behind the 

^gnes—unseen, unheard, but powerful enough to create or to arrest 
SC ts of the first magnitude. 

Fascism was bound to fall, but who, taking advantage of the low 
tide of Fascist fortunes, was the direct cause of Mussolini s 

C '°Was it merely a conspiracy in which some Generals, the Crown 
and some discontented members of the Fascist Grand Council were 
involved? Was it a wave of defeatism which had penetrated every 
section of the Italian Nation, including the high ranks of the 
Fascist Party? Was it the surge of popular forces awakened (by 
internal conditions and, above all, by military defeats? 

As already indicated, the crisis was accelerated by the political 
ferment which was steadily increasing and which in a few months 
spread over practically the whole of Italy. The waves of strikes 
and of labour unrest, created by the awakening of the industrial 
workers to a defiant challenge of the Fascist and military authori¬ 
ties, had an enormous effect in encouraging political and social 
boldness wholly directed against the tottering Regime. This, when 
coupled with the growing defeatism that was taking hold of the 
minds of the Italian people, steadily and progressively weakened 
the control of the Regime upon the life of the country. 

It is doubtful if the restiveness and growing defiance on the part 
of the popular underground forces and the weakening in the control 
of the Fascist Party would have been able alone to bring about the 
downfall of the Regime so quickly. It was a different power that 
caused the downfall of Fascism on the 25th July, 1943. The 
elements that overthrew Mussolini were just those which feared 
the growing restlessness of the popular underground forces; in fact, 
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military hierarchy and other reactionary elements in the induct • 
and religious world to act. ria l 

Mussolini was dismissed. But Mussolini was more than the ) 
head of a Government; he was the foundation stone of a 
and political system and with his downfall the whole system C ‘ al 
lapsed. Its sudden disappearance let loose all the forces that h 
opposed it and had been preparing for years for such an event ^ 

In this way, the plot from the top, which was meant to forest 11 
rebellion from below, actually became the catalyser of a revol 
tionary process, and during the six weeks that elapsed betwe U ~ 
July 25th and September 3rd (when the armistice was signed) t-u” 
Italian revolution went through various distinct phases. Xhe 6 
were four main periods: the first from the 25th July to the niJ! 
of the 28th/29th July; the second from the 29th to the 7th or 8tl 
August; the third from the beginning of the second week to tK 
third week in August; and the fourth from that date to the signif^ 
of the armistice on 3rd September. We shall try to present event! 
as they occurred within these periods. 

The whole period is characterized by the relentleses struggle 
between reactionary and progressive forces—a struggle which is 
by no means over yet. The anti-revolutionary forces won the first 
round and when the armistice was concluded were still in power 
How they managed to maintain their position in the face of the 
growing strength of the new and liberated forces of Italian demo¬ 
cracy it is largely the purpose of this chapter to show. 

It will be necessary to trace carefully the many steps by which 
the forces of Democracy asserted themselves and to show at the 
same time how the Badoglio Government dealt with them. Much 
but by no means all, of the story is known already to English 
readers. Some of the most important facts about events during- 
this period have been withheld, and it is the object of this chapter 
to show the whole truth. 


2. First Phase. The Resurgence. 

In a period of political upheaval a single night or a single day 
may have more far-reaching consequences than entire decades of 
normal political life during quieter times. The hours of the 25th 
and 26th July, 1943, were thus engraved by destiny, for during 
them occurred the downfall of the Fascist Regime which had been 
in power for the preceding twenty-one years. 

On the face of it, the elements which seem to have “ directly ” 
caused the downfall of Fascism were the pillars of the Fascist 
Regime itself. The greatest and most powerful institution that 
the Regime itself had create<f in order to preserve Fascism—the 
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Grand Council—was the institution which forced Mussolini 


to iT'^hitscist Grand Council was the supreme fountain-head of 


[ ^ hC hneand its cask was to see that Fascism incurred no danger 
tb« Re T n vital issues had to be faced always to take decisions 
Jl1< - u muld be wisest for the preservation of the Regime. At the 
*rhi cn ^j oUS hour of the Regime the Grand Council met. Mussolini 
,„ost ^T r feare( j ; t s power. In fact, he tried to ignore it, and for 
hin ’ Se t years it had been almost forgotten. Its last convocation 
^Ttlken place as far back as December, 1939, six months before 

1 entered into the war. Since then, things had changed, and 
j t had to be called once more, for the Regime was facing its 

^During the historical meeting, which lasted ten hours without 
option, a motion written by the former Ambassador in Lon- 
’ n 6 Grand!, was passed. The resolution proposed that the King 
Hid take over the supreme control of all armed forces; it was 
* oroved by 17 and opposed by 8 members of the Grand Fascist 
Council. Mussolini went to see the King, who told him bluntly 
hat he was no longer Prime Minister and that his successor had 
been already nominated. Mussolini was then taken into custody 
and disappeared from the scene. The fall of the Regime was as 
simple as that. 

At 11 p.m., Radio Rome made a brief statement: 

14 His Majesty the King Emperor has accepted the resignation 
0 i the Head of the Government, Minister and Secretary of State, 
tendered by His Excellency, Benito Mussolini.” 

When the announcer gave the date he significantly omitted the 
number of the year in the Fascist era. Significantly, too, the 
Fascist hymn, Giovinezza , was replaced by the Italian National 
Anthem at the termination of the night’s broadcasting programme. 

Thus Mussolini’s Regime had collapsed like a pack of cards. 

Not a single noteworthy attempt had been made to save the 
system which claimed to have inaugurated the millenium of conquest 
and glory. The Fascist Army, which had been created for this 
very event, did not move. In fact, the Militia almost immediately 
accepted its incorporation within the regular army. In Rome, as 
everywhere, the changes were made quickly and smoothly, almost 
without friction. The Fascist Regime was no more. A Military 
Dictatorship had taken its place. 

Almost immediately, the blacked-out and silent towns of Italy 
became alive; people opened their windows and came out of doors; 
they went into the streets shouting and telling each other the good 
news; improvised demonstrations took place in great towns and in 
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villages; insults to the fallen Regime were mingled with shout s 
thanks to those who had been able to make the change possffii°^ 
In Rome, demonstrators went to the Palace of the King. I n ', e ' 
towns they went to the Fascist Party Headquarters and brought ^ 
furniture, documents, etc., and set fire to them. Everywhe^" 

Fascist emblems were torn down, and speakers rose in the ni 
hailing the new era of freedom. 

Such scenes are familiar from the history of revolutions: enth 
siastic crowds cheering, intoxicated with their newly acquir'd 
freedom; men and symbols of the recent past were insulted 
hunted down. During that night of freedom, Italians of all class 0 
knew but two words: Freedom and Peace. These two word* 
seemed to imply all the rest—the end of oppression and corrupt^ 
associated with the Regime, the cessation of hostilities, the begi 0 
ning of a new era; the immediate fulfilment of all these desk' 
seemed to have been taken for granted by the cheering crowds ” 

But this festival of liberation did not last long; only two davs 
elapsed before the newly gained freedom of the Italians was taken 
from them and they were put into fetters once more. They had 
entered upon the second vital phase of their struggle. 

[( The Kin & issued an appeal to the Italians to follow him and to 

respect the old institutions.” Mussolini’s successor made another 
appeal in which he said: “ Italians, tighten your ranks around his 
Majesty the King Emperor, living image of the fatherland, and 
example for all. . The war continues.” News commentaries'from 
Radio Rome, which usually lasted two hours, shut down after two 
minutes. No word was spoken about Mussolini and' other Fascist 
officials. 

Badogho lost no time in issuing orders and in naming his 
collaborators, most of whom were almost unknown to the Italian 
masses. The list was completed almost immediately after the 
dismissal of Mussolini, which proved that the downfall of the 
Regime had been prepared long beforehand. As “ The Times ” 
put it on 27th July, 1943: “The highly detailed laws, the long 
list of names bore the evidence of long preparation. It is hardly 
likely that they could have been prepared in the few hours since 
Mussolini’s dismissal.” 

The night of July 26th-26th brought a fresh surprise. On the 
morning after Mussolini’s downfall the still clandestine parties of 
the opposition appeared on the stage. Events had not caught them 
napping. During! that same night their newspapers were being 
printed in Rome and, reflecting the desire of the masses, they 
demanded immediate peace. At the same time, they warned the 
peoples against false illusions that Fascism had been destroyed, for 
although Mussolini had gone the King and' Badoglio were still in 
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d t he Italian people, therefore, should ask not only for 
power, a n fof the immediate restoration of democratic liberties, 
peace u nQ morning papers are published in Rome on Mondays, 
N ° rI T 1 v 26 th the first post-Fascist papers aippeared. Under the 
but °? n heading Messaggero was the headline, “ Long Live 
well kn ,, A couple of hours later another publication—half 
Free U r half leaflet—was distributed under the heading of II 
nevvspape , p 0 rtra i ts of Matteotti and of the old radical 

ndola, another victim of Fascist brutality. The por- 
edlt ° r awakened the memory of better feelings in the hearts of the 
trahs aw ^ ^ wag confiscated by the Government 

p60P hours later. The same thing happened to the Socialist paper 
3 ^iscossa, sub-titled the Workers’ Times. In the afternoon the 
L(l ,or ” papers came out with two, and some even with four, 

* I6g as in the Giornale d'Italia and the Tribuna. The latter was 
P S bv an unknown pressman. They were both seized one 
t * o-iving a false impression of the meeting of the Fascist Gran 
Council, the other for a premature report of the arrest of many 
Fascist leaders. 

At the same time a manifesto of the main five underground anti- 
p r ; s t parties appeared in the front pages of the principal papers 
!, mL and Turin. I, said,- 

“ During - the most serious days of our history a new Govern- 
ment has taken over the direction of the country; we have 
finished the painful nightmare which for 20 years overshadowed 
our political life. < 

After a real indictment of the former Regime, the five parties 
asked the Italians to rally their forces with courage, firmness and 
confidence, so that they themselves “ should determine their 

NEW LAWS.” . - « 

• < All parties working within a national front of renaissance of the 
Italian people have this slogan: ‘ Liberty.’ ” The proclamation 
was signed by: the Party of Action, the Party of Christian Demo¬ 
cracy, the Communist Party, the Party of Liberal Reconstruction, 
and the Italian Socialist Party. 

Overnight changes were made in the editors of almost all other 
Italian papers. The new men were practically all old journalists or 
publishers of the National Liberal past. In most cases these 
changes were only temporary, for other men were appointe two 
days later by Badoglio. On the Giornale d’Italia Gayda was 
replaced by the former director of this paper, 72-year-old Senator 
Alberto Bergamini. On the Popolo di Roma, the new director was 
Corrado Alvaro, a good novelist and an anti-Fascist intellectual 
Liberal. On the Messaggero, the former Propaganda Minister, 

^ T , -n_ tlio 
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Gaezetta del Popolo, the new director was Tullio Giordane 
had been director of Tribuna in the Liberal era. ’ 

A Milan evening paper, Secolo Sera,, was published a • 
headed by a journalist, Casalbore. The editors declared thaf a 'k’ 
paper was being edited in a spirit of traditional intellectual freed ^ 
The well-known writer and journalist, Ettore Janni, who used 
be one of the leading figures of the Corriere della, Sera before 
paper was forced to fall in with the Government in 1925 * 
over the directorship of the Corriere della Sera. ’ ° k 

Several other papers appeared under new headings and with m. 
outlooks. Some retained their old pressmen, who had chanof^ 
their language overnight. This was the case with Lavoro Italic 
which took the place of Lavoro Fascista, upholding social aclii*. 
ments. Tribuna, returned to its old Liberal tendency its n T 1 
director was Dr. Armenise, who, until then, was a member ofth 
Board of Directors of the paper, a member of the Chamber of 
.sc and Corporations and a leading man in agricultural or<r an j s , 
tion. On the Stampa, the new director was Vittorio Varale who 
had been Foreign Editor for six years. Italia, a paper founded bv 
Cavour, with a Monarchist Right Liberal tendency, was published 
again under the direction of Giovanni Mareschalchi. 

Throughout the day of July 26th, leaflets, mostly “ roneo’d ” 
appeared practically all over Italy. Posters were stuck on wall's 
and slogans of all kinds written everywhere. The demonstrations 
continued all day and were loud in their demands for the immediate 
release of political prisoners, the crowds the previous night havine 
gathered before the prisons in Milan, Turin and Rome, asking- for 
the liberation of their inmates. Their request was refused and 
there were several incidents between the demonstrators and the 
authorities. In Milan the great crowd sent a delegation of demon¬ 
strators to II Corriere della Sera to act as interpreter to Badoglio 
and to put forward “ the necessity for the immediate liberation of 
political prisoners.” 

The same eveniing, the Anti-Fascist Parties held their first 
common public meeting after 20 years of Fascism. They assembled 
m the square facing Milan’s Cathedral, before a cheering crowd. 
There were numerous anti-Fascist speakers representing the five 
Par J t ', e fr the Soclalist > Communist, Liberal, Christian Democratic 
and Working Class Unity Party—and they arrived at the decision 
to act in full co-operation ‘‘up to the moment when the common 
aim is reached.” 

When dlc cr owds in Milan and elsewhere dispersed, the first 
t ing the people did was to tear down the names of Fascists from 
the streets and squares and replace them by names of Socialist 
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I rdered by the Regime. Thus, Corso del Littorio became 

jeaders eott i, Tonali Square became Piazza Amendola, etc. 
Cors 0 em blems left the previous night were torn town, and all 
AH Fascis , raits of Mussolini destroyed. 

busts an hours after these demonstrations started, Badoglio 

Twenty- law al l over the country. He stated that he 

proclaim^ taken contro l of all armed forces and that rigorous 
h3d ^ns had been taken “ to prevent disorders.” Curfews were 
prec aut '° frorn dusk unt ii dawn, travel was forbidden, and meetings 
impose t j ian three persons were prohibited. But the demonstra- 
°- "^continued to take place; the authorities were unable to restrain 

t u° nS pnthusiasm of the Italian people. . 

Th workers of Milan and Turin went on asking for immediate 
1 cratic liberties and “ immediate peace,” strikes continued, and 
,° pn workers in a big factory won their first wages dispute. 

F During these days, democratic rights—that is, freedom of the 
of assembly and of association—were practically restored, 
pI T wause the Government conceded them but because it could 
t effectively prevent the masses from taking them. 

But while the popular forces of Italy continued to demonstrate 
almost unhampered, defying bans and curfews, the King and 
Badoglio were busy taking steps necessary to cope with the situa¬ 
tion A chief of police was nominated—Carmine, who, signifi¬ 
cantly had been Assistant to the Fascist Chief of Police since 19-52. 
At the same time, a new Commander of the Fascist Militia was 
aooointed; he was General Armellini, known for his sympathy 
. .u„ follon Rco-ime. A - D— r.( +tw» was also 


elected. 

While these changes were being made, the Press became more 
and more outspoken. For instance, to the claims made abroad that 
Mussolini fell solely because of the impact of foreign armies on 
Italian soil, the Stefani Agency replied: — 

“ It is clear that Mussolini did not fall under the concentrated 
fire of enemy propaganda or the more deadly one of the military 
events. The causes which brought about the fall of Fascism are 
strictly Italian/* 

II Messaggero proclaimed “freedom of thought,’’ and said: — 
“ We wish to stress the freedom of exchange of ideas, cus¬ 
toms, speech, expression and thought—this elemental conquest 
is irrevocable.” 

II Popolo di Roma, in determined language, asked for the release 
of political convicts, and declared that their names ought to be 
published. 

The most notorious papers of the Regime that held sway over 
the internal and external life of the nation, suddenly disappeared, 
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the Popolo d’Italia, published in Milan; the Regime Fascista 
fished in Cremona and controlled by the extremist Farinacc'^ U ”' 
levere, the Radical Fascist noon paper in Rome; the Criticn i? 11 
cistcb . a 

Papers which had vanished with the advent of Fascism 
appeared. II Mondo, which had been suspended for 18 y e re ' 
finally came out as a newspaper demanding the full restorati’o 
democratic rights. II Caffaro, a newspaper founded in 1875 but 
published since 1929, resumed publication in place of II Giornni 
Genova. ute 

Meanwhile Socialist pamphlets on the crisis, were distributed h ' 
the Socialist Workers’ Movement on 28th July. In it they D ^ 
tested vehemently against the fact that many prominent Fascist' 
were included in the Government. 

All other papers, new and old, agreed with the Socialists in thei 
two chief demands—that of immediate Peace and the complete purr/ 
of all Fascists. As one Milanese paper put it: “A change of pen 
and ink in certain editorials is not sufficient.” 

Badoglio seemed to comply with the wishes of the new demo¬ 
cratic press, and in one of his proclamations stated that all Fascist 
papers were being prohibited and that all Fascist editors were being 
dismissed. Radio Rome broadcast in English that “ Fascism had 
been banished.** 

But while these very words were being spoken, he was busily 
suppressing all newspapers sponsoring left-wing ideas too openly. A 
Rome evening paper, La Tribuna, was confiscated on July 26th; 
La Riscossa, of Communist tendency, was suppressed; and the 
periodical, 25 July, was also prohibited. 

At the same time, the newly-appointed Minister of Popular 
Culture sent a public telegram to the philosopher Benedetto Croce, 
hailing him as an anti-Fascist. 

While the Cabinet dissolved the Fascist Party,’ Badoglio gave 
orders to the Commander of the Army Corps of Milan to impose 
a curfew and to prohibit the gathering of more than three persons 
in that town. Milan’s workers continued to demonstrate and to 
gather before the prison; there were victims inside and outside the 
jails. But the people continued to gather together and the demon¬ 
strators showed more and more sympathy for the Soviet Union, 
many asking for an Italian-Soviet Government. 

On Wednesday, the 28th, the workers of Milan formed soldiers’ 
and workers’ councils on the model of those of 1918. Great 
demonstrations were held in defiance of troops and police—the 
demonstrators displaying red flags and hammer-and-sickle badges. 
An order by the Army Commander of Milan followed this demon- 
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■ T threatened court-martial and penalty of death for 
rtr ati° n ’ f : n £ his orders. 

those disobey* » in the new Government and apprehensive 

Respo« s ‘b ie Vatican urged Badoglio to enforce the drastic mea- 
„ r elat eS in | 1 nn0U nced and to take new ones before it was too 
Lres alrC f y agreeing that ‘‘extremist elements” must be ruth- 
jrte, °P enl L d whether they were Fascist or_ Anarchist. The New 
lessly cie( \ i. e pt in close touch with the Vatican. Both Badoglio s 
r>0 vernmen and Cardinal Maglione, Secretary of State, 

repres entatl the var i ous Allied ambassadors in the Vatican City 
jjDpressed op Government was .. not political,” and that “ drastic 
that the be taken tQ avoid the danger of communist elements 

m easures » of the delicate situation.” 

taking a “ London the authoritative “Times” declared: 

M f. 3 Ahies’ ’Governments are prepared to acknowledge no change 
., .V Italian Authorities accept unconditional surrender fulfil 
untl c which will be sent forth, and remove not simply the 
t he . te T but all who are tainted with the Fascist Regime. 
n ng ffie same night, Radio Rome stated that— 

I °“ The Government is military and technical. No harm is 
f done bv leaving out every political character in the factual 

m3.kC"Up« . - 1 *11 • „ ctr&A - 


During the same period, Churchill in a speech declared that— 
.. no to that time we had had no approach from the new 
Italian Government and therefore no decisions are called for from 
I. ic except those decisions connected with the bringing of th 
maximum avalanche of fire and steel upon all targets of military 
significance throughout the length arid breadth of Ita y. 
later in his speech he significantly added: — 

“We certainly do not seek to reduce Italian life to a condition 
of chaos and anarchy, and to find ourselves without orgamza- 
tinn with whom to deal.” 

Thus, these three days formed one of the most if not the most 
important phase in the evolution of post-Fascist Italy. For the 
forces of reaction and the forces of progress showed unmistakab y 
the directions in which they were pulling and the aims which the 
progressive forces of a liberated Italy wanted to achieve. In spite 
of this widening rift however the will of the popular forces was 
not yet consciously directed against the New Government; never¬ 
theless the Italians in their enthusiasm acted in complete disregard 
of the Government’s order forbidding demonstrations. 

Just as the Government’s proclamation on the continuation of 
the war was not taken seriously in the first days because everybo y 
regarded the conclusion of peace as the obvious purpose of t e 
change, in the same way the first decrees ordering the military 


commanders of certain industrial districts to forbid meeting's, to 
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enforce a strict curfew and to put offending- civilians hpfr, 

morfioi —_ << _ _ i__i i 11 . ... *-»ciure 


even by the military com' ni C ° Urt s» 


martial, were “ overlooked 

themselves. The popular Leaders, however, were '“ yer * 
foreseeing the coming struggle. The actions and order 
New Government left no doubts about that, but the broad ° f tl,e 
of the peoples had yet to learn by bitter experience to dil" 135 ^ 
their real friends from their disguised enemies. Stln &Ui sl , 

Ihe King, Badoglio and all others who had been resonnc-u. 
the “ coup d'etat,” a few hours after they had opened th « f ° r 
gates knew that the underground movements would not °° d ' 
Italy to relapse into political amorphousness. That is wh aU ° w 
were so quick in issuing orders, decrees and curfews. Th ^ they 
that had been released not only wanted the complete elim' ° rCes 
of Fascism but also wanted the full restoration of the Dro^"^ 01 * 
elements of the nation. And it is because of the fear tha!i eSSlVe 
forces might impose their will that Badoglio started his at, SUCh 
to combine the liquidation of Fascism (or, at least, the most - 
ing- features of Fascism) with the suppression of the Anti 
opposition. The first part of the programme was made necess^B 
for the appeasement of the people, the second part for the nrP 7 
vation of the new Government and in order to prevent the left 
elements from getting the upper hand. ln & 

Thus the first phase of the Italian revolution ended on the evenin 
o t e 28th July. It had been the honeymoon of liberty and had I 
lasted only three days. y ’ nd ad 

b ™ tHe dawning of the 29th J uJ y> the se cond distinct phase 



3. Second Phase. The Repression 
The classical method of curtailing the liberties of the people in 
modern times has always been to muzzle the Press, and the 
fiadogho Government naturally followed this course. 

From the 29th July onwards, the main task of the Badoglio 
Government was ruthlessly to control and suppress the popular 
forces of the nation; the Press was regulated once more, the new 
left-wing papers were closed down, and new editors were appointed 
by the Government for all papers. The almost forgotten journalist 
\\ o or t ree days had been iree to write in re-born papers relapsed 
into obscurity once more. The Government enforced its will on 
the Press of the whole country. From that day (29th) the Italian 
Press had to abide by the Government’s decisions, which were issued 
daily through the new head of the Ministry of Popular Culture, 
Ambassador Rocca. 

I he new line of propaganda became evident immediately, and 

can be summed up as follows:_ 

(1) No reviews of the past. 
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ttacks upon Mussolini or Fascism. 

(2) N ° 3 . d i s cussion of the present and the future permitted. 

(3) ^ en f urther discussion regarding the continuation of the war. 

No . _tko npw rinvprnmpnt. 


(4) excessive praise of the new Government. 


. (5) _ ” ame day, 11 Popolo di Roma complained of the too 

° n thC orship and said that Rome newspapers, at least, should 
drastic cens^ communicate by telephone with their correspondents 


i all ° Wed Us. 

■the P r ° nrnent had made up its mind, and the confiscation 

g u t the ^ ^ Italian newspapers showed Badoglio’s deterrmna- 
if tW ° enforce his will on the Press. 

n° n 1 1 in its last issue, once more published large portraits ot 

11 ^Anrialist leaders, Matteotti and Amendola. The issue was 
tl>C fixated immediately. La Riscossa, sub-titled “ The Workers 
( ? nfiS c C ” was finally suppressed.' 

Tin T.\ muzzling the Press, Badoglio continued to scrap certain 
I While r po-imp substituting them by ones of his 


° W ". p corporation, as Court of Arbitration in Labour conflicts 
•moved The dissolution of the Chamber of the Fasci and 
rnrooration was announced, but at the same time the Government 
banned all political Parties for the duration of the war. 
r in order to control the progressive forces which were spread all 
r the country and which demanded immediate peace and the 
restoration of democratic liberties, Martial Law, proclaimed on 
H,lv 27th was now extended automatically to every district of 
Italy and’ the King and Badoglio were continuously issuing decrees 
whkh gave legal sanction to the measures already taken. Indeed, 
such laws and measures were becoming increasingly necessary in 
order to placate the popular pressure, to consolidate the New 
Regime and to prevent “ anarchist ” elements from taking the 
upper hand. With these points in mind, it was proclaimed that 
•• all conspicuous former Fascists were being kept under arrest 
KL_ . 1 ._ 1 _f ’’ and vet no names of conspicuous 


Fascists were given. 

At the same time, slogans appeared on the walls of Milan and, 
in tune with them, the Press demanded the return of Toscanini. 
The new Minister of Education lost no time in publicly asking the 
philosopher Benedetto Croce to return to his old post, and than ing 
him for his “ fight against Fascism.” 

ri “ All political prisoners are being released,” it was announced, 
but the following days showed that a very tiny fraction were really 
set free. Furthermore, it was noticed that those freed belonged 
mostly to the right-wing and to very moderate factions. The 
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of lab, 


°Ur 


public and the Press asked for the immediate release 
leaders such as Buozzi and Nenni, but the Government ref 1 
A Committee to investigate the illicitly acquired fortunes 
Fascist leaders was established, but no prominent Fascist s °^ 
indicted. The Badoglio Government, while giving great S , ^ er e 
to the dismissal of a few Fascist henchmen who were too 
promised to be overlooked, maintained silence as regards 
majority of Fascists still at their old posts. This did not n S ^ 
noticed, and even the not yet completely controlled Press S 


about it. For instance, 
mented: — 


II Corriere della Sera,” on 


6/8/43, 


un. 

Wrote 

com. 


“ Meanwhile the public will have to have the most r 
realization of that guarantee of liberty on which if p i ns ufy 
hopes for the future, because, to tell the truth, it does not US 
feel safe. We admit that is exaggerates its fears; but th^3 
fears are certainly not unfounded ; the present is still too m 
mixed up with the past.” 

All political badges and emblems were banned; only the nationj 
flag could be displayed, all other flags and pennants being pr J 
hibited. The election of a new assembly was promised “ withi 
four months of the cessation of hostilities.” 

The most compromised Prefects were dismissed; but the police 
the army and even the Fascist militia (incorporated in the regular 
forces) were ordered to enforce the ban on all meetings and all 

political activity. Again “ II Corriere della Sera” wrote:_ 

It is necessary to be sure that those who might be hoping 
to reconquer lost position would meet with prompt and severe 
disappointment,” for “ the public fear the reinstatement of 
Fascists and the intrigues of supporters of Fascism.” (5/8/43.) 
Descriptions were then given of how prominent Fascists were 
removed, and letters from readers complaining that Badoglio’s 
Regime had done too little to “ really scrap Fascism ” were quoted. 
Milan papers reminded their readers that while part of Fascism was 
removed from Milan, the various Fascist Ministers lived gracefully 
and in comfort. They described how the retiring Fascist Ministers 
had handed over personally to their successors in the traditional 
manner and with pretty speeches. 


The dissolution of the Fascist Party on July 27th had done much 
to set at rest the minds of those who thought the Badoglio Govern¬ 
ment might be half-hearted in liquidating the remains of the former 
Regime. The news of the official dissolution of the Fascist Party 
the Fascist Grand Council, the Chamber of Fasci and Corpora¬ 
tions—came just in time, for public opinion had become apprehen¬ 
sive when faced with the prospect that the new Government might 
be unwilling or lacking the energy needed to make the necessary 
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M a that everything might therefore remain unchanged, 

-fori"* and th clearly showed that these measures 

dV cohered enough. The G^eUa del Popolo, 

* thenise 1 ' ves gged the Government to make a clean sweep o re 
instance, P n and g i ve a new Constitution to a free people. 
Fascist Cons ’ aU Fasc i st Laws were repealed, but at the 

The fa a ry Law was made absolute. Yet the Italian 

sa .ne t‘ llie Turkey Guariglia, who had just arrived in Rome, 
ambassador ^ The new Italian Regime is not a military dictator- 
declared that 

ship-” . renera i Eisenhower had already offered Peace under 
Abroad’ ,; tions to t h e Italian people. And Roosevelt, during 
honourable Qn ^ July> dedare d that “The Allies 

a Press Conf with , so long as they were not members 

not care whorn^ and providing that the two objectives 

of Italy s , and avo idance of r anarchy ’ were achieved. 
of ‘. cea s S t e e£ any News Agency immediately stated that “ Perfect calm 
JvTlW Ihlghon. .he whole_p.nin.uk,' 

uTmighT be “.“he* Allies would deal with the present Pre- 
1 >h the King, or possibly with the Mayor of a town. 
When W ask^d whether he regarded Badoglio as a Fascist, the 
President replied that he was not discussing any personalities. (Se 

many of them pickets >££w« 

clashes between „ ere blooJy clash es when dock 

were called “ Bolshevik pamphlets ” were distributed not only 

among civilians but also among the troops. nrart icallv 

In Milan, “ Workers’ Councils ” were organized n praebcaUy 
every factory by August 1st. Demonstrations were held in defiance 
of troops and police; agitators displayed Red Flags, sang the Iider- 
nationale—demanded the formation of Italian Soviets, a 
for peace. Their attitude to the King and Badoglio was becommg 
more and more hostile. All efforts to persuade the stnkers and, 
above all, the munitions workers to resume wor wer ® wre aths 
In Rome, crowds demonstrated by putting ° wer ® • , . 

on the spot where the body of the Socialist leader, Matteotti, ha 
been found, but they were forcibly stopped by the police. 
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Thousands of stencilled copies of Eisenhower’s m 
appeared in all Italian cities. Processions marched alone th 
shouting “ Peace ” and “ Liberate i prigionieri ” (Set !i Stree U 
soners free). * v 

Counter measures were not slow in coming. Divisional r 
Ruggiero was put in command of the Milan defence area bei * r *l 
of General Canale. The closing of all cafes and restaura^ Pla( * 
an hour before curfew (9 p.m. as broadcast) was ordered^ 
military authorities. Theatres and cinemas had to remai * the 
during the evening. The curfew was everywhere rigidly enf Cl ° Sed 
Ihis was deemed necessary because attacks on military ° rce W 
occurred more and more frequently and, worse still, troops Patro k 
to suppress demonstrations had mutinied and made common 
with the “ red workers.” cau se 

On the 2nd August the new Prefect of Milan took over 
reforms in the Fascist militia, composed of volunteers k’ 30(1 
Newly established courts were set to work to try those wh, u”' 
transgressed against the new law's and bans, and fresh batch 
political offenders were imprisoned in all big towns and esDe!H.ii 
in the “ red city,” Milan. Ca v 

Many voices, especially from the left wing, continued to imnre. 
upon Badoglio the necessity of suppressing immediately the Fasei.t 
syndical organizations and of replacing them by new institutions I 
As a reply, Badogho ordered the maintenance of the former sv * 
dicates and social organizations of the Fascist Regime under the" 1 
direct orders of the Prefects, to avoid any misunderstanding and 
to ensure the maintenance of Labour laws in arms factories 
This policy of repression had been extended de jure to the whole 
country by decree of July 30th, under which all the workers and 
employees of the railways, post offices and telegraph systems were 
militarized. 

The Court Martial imposed on July 27th had already begun func- j 
tionmg: In Turin 21 people were sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment for leaving their houses during the prohibited hours. 
Sentences were even heavier in Milan, where workers and people 
who dared to defy the ban were condemned to one, two, three, and 
five years’ imprisonment. There were cases of people being killed 
on the spot by police and troops, who had received the order to 
fire on anybody who did not comply with the new regulations. 

The Times ” in London wrote: — 

Much remains to be explained: for instance, about the 
motives of those who were immediately responsible for Musso- 
ini s overthrow. That they ever intended the decision to pave 
. e wa y f° r Italy s wholehearted acceptance of democratic prac¬ 
tice may well be doubted in view of their rough repression of 
popular manifestations in favour of peace and freedom.” 
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r . .1 , 

the “ regulated ” Press changed its tune, its attitude 
R M eanw1 ^ 1 e, i ntern al situation and foreign powers assuming a 
Lards 1 ^haracter. For instance, in reply to the protest of the 
distinctive cn, continued t0 ask for the restoration of 

„ opposition, freedom of the Press, and liberty to organize 

de* 0C f ies, certain papers like II Giornale d’ltalia expressed 
politic®' P ar New Government by replying that “ the reconsti- 
ihc v0lC ® p ar ties can wait,” and by asking the people to “ unite 
tutio n °t f or the Allies want to plunge Italy into new war” 

t> ehind Bad della ’ Sera, 31/7/43). The Press and Radio 1D ~~~ 
(Corner^ ^ war ii ke utterances to the Allies abroad. 


beg an 


Rome 

They 


■T a the Italian people to be “ calm and patient ” and warned 
exhortea ^ they shou i d re turn to normal if they wanted to 
the T°iLvv punishment. They endeavoured to stir up resistance, 

• that to give way “ is not likely to yield any result for our 
say‘ n ? - nce j t s hows that the latter are only making war for the 
enemies, est> ,, “The old enemy who used to say that he 

Sake id°not deal with Fascism has in no way altered his attitude; he 
W0U ! " to demand ‘ unconditional surrender.’ ” 

C °Rv talking in this way, the Badoglio Government tried to divert 
L ^ ttention of the Italian masses from their social problems to 
He national danger. It appealed to the patriotic feeling of the 
Les. It emphasized: “ The Allied plan for Italy is extermina¬ 
te ” and “ British conception of war is based on a definitely 
„L VP clan ” II Corriere della Sera, under the headline “ Un¬ 
ited Occupation on the Sicilian Model,” wrote: “ There are 
worse things than bombs; what is being prepared for us is the 
ree-ime of unlimited military occupation.” Other papers declared 
that “ Unless order is maintained at home, the Badoglio Govern¬ 
ment will have to accept a hasty armistice.” 

The high prelates of the Church joined in this new campaign. 
As during the Fascist Regime, the most prominent was the Arch¬ 
bishop of Milan, who in a letter called “ for loyalty to the Govern¬ 
ment.” One of the most Catholic papers of Italy, Civilta G at- 
tolica on 4th August, while discussing “ Authority and Liberty 
in the eyes of the Church,’ declared that the Church, “ forbids 
opposition which in this case is sterile and dangerous.”. 

The “ opposition,” however, opposed this Press campaign. The 
suppressed left-wing papers appeared again illegally, and this time 
they violently attacked the Government. Leghorn wireless broad¬ 
cast a fresh proclamation from the five left-wing parties which, on 
the 2nd August, suddenly emerged from cover and issued a pro¬ 
gramme to restore peace and reconstruct Italy. In their jo.nt 
proclamation, they exhorted the army not to co-operate wir..i 
Badoglio, who had " betrayed us.” 
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During these same days, Algiers Radio said: “ Eight da J 
passed. We warn you (Italians) again: Our Air Force W j^ S ^ Ve 
at you from' the air and soon our land forces will be fightin^* 
the Italian mainland. We have warned you.” On the foli ^- 0 * 1 
day, the 3rd August, the heavy bombing of Italian town^*^ 
resumed. The Italian Press screamed against the Allies and § ^ 
44 unreasonable demands.” 44 Renewed bombing cannot make 1 ^ 
yield,” they protested, and they made new appeals for co ^ 
with the Government. 

Communists continued to be blamed for disturbances in 
towns. ar,0u > 

Meanwhile, there was increasing activity at the Vatican 
August 3rd, Cardinal Maglione, Secretary of State, had l ° n 
audiences with British and Portuguese envoys. 

The following days were full of wild rumours in the Capital 1 
alleged terms handed to Italy. 

On August 5th, the Press cried again, 44 Italy’s honour j ’ 
insulted by demands of immediate surrender.” Some paD jl 
declared that 44 the newly acquired liberty is stiffening the resistan^ 
of all Italians to the nerve-war.” The Church appealed again for 
loyalty to the Government. 

In the Vatican there were great comings and goings of Ambas¬ 
sadors, Ministers, Apostolic Nuncios; and the Congregation of 
Extraordinary Affairs met on the 4th August. 

Meanwhile, the Italian masses, while continuing to ask for 
immediate peace, were watching carefully the internal policy of the 
new Government. The popular forces continued to press for the 
liberation of political prisoners; demonstrations became violent; 
workers in Milan and Turin began fresh strikes and decided that 
unless certain Socialist leaders were released they would not resume 
work. As a result, Badoglio was compelled to liberate some politi¬ 
cal prisoners. Among them was Filippo Amedeo, one of the best- 
known personalities of Italian Socialism, who was released on 
August 5th. Buozzi, former Socialist Deputy, was also set free. 

Individuals and the Press were insistent in demanding the liquida¬ 
tion of Fascism. The more daring Liberal papers demanded 

speedier educational reform. Partly as a reply, on August - the 

Badoglio Government banned Fascist text-books and Fascist teach¬ 
ing in schools; it had also reinstated the Jews and started the 
judicial investigation of the methods whereby Fascists became rich. 

But while these reforms were made, the Government declared 
that 44 liberal reform may take years,” and tightened the Press 
censorship. 

The Minister of War took over control of all student and youth 
organizations in the country. 
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, fh August the Badoglio Cabinet met. During its session 
Ofl the a j et i to the Italians not to be tempted by the desire 
13adog 110 ap hoarding.” He gave guarantees for the obligations 
for “ m ° n Jl y wh i ch he was forced to do by the general run on the 
0 f all ban > fright from State securities that had taken place 
banks ^ dayg 

dur ! ng Mnister of Justice declared that the Government wanted 
lhC • 1 tion of civil codes and penal laws not corresponding with 
the elimina ^ ^ traditions of the nation. (The day before, tn 

t he spin a nti-Fascist was condemned to three years’ lmpri- 

Boiogna, having transgressed against the new Badoglio laws.) 
sonment appr oved the decrees governing schools and the 

The . war time. It declared: 44 In order to remove the 
PreSS Jal conditions prevailing in the daily and periodical Press 
P NOR !\ v 25th decrees provide that the transfer of Press Agencies 
ancT editorial undertakings must be approved by the Minister of 

P °al^the ^"same Cabinet meeting, the Badoglio Government unam- 
\lv approved an order of the day which declared that The 
will faithfully maintain all its engagements towards citizens 
of every social class and. in particular the moneyed class, which is 

Lcrelv bearing the cost of the war.” 

The Cabinet further approved that ‘‘All responsible directors 
' nH editors of papers must be authorised by the Minister of Popular 
Culture. Failing this the papers in question will be suppressed. 
On August 7th, the Italia Libera wrote: — 

••We do not intend to collaborate with the Badoglio Govern¬ 
ment We tell the Badoglio Government that its very presen¬ 
tation, its formation and its act constitute open defiance of the 

National sentiment.” , , „ ... . - 

Later on, the paper reproached the Government with being.^ 

” A pale and faded extension of those whose crimes and mis¬ 
takes brought the country to its present situation. The Govern¬ 
ment is proceeding on its own account while the country is 
going in the opposite direction.” I4 .. 

Almost at the same time, the suppressed anti-Fascist itaha 
Libera ” (organ of II Partita d'Asione), which by then reflected the 
tendencies of a single front rallying round the same programme of 
“ National Liberation,’ reported that all the old opposition elements, 
from Communists to Liberal Catholics, were now compelled, to 
appear clandestinely as ” they did under the previous Dictatorship. 


On the 7th August the great diplomatic activity and hush-hush 


moves in the Vatican reached their crisis point 

i u j •- • -*j _• 
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Rebel Labour leaders asked the workers to oppose th„ n 
ment and to let Badoglio understand that they would fi i, ° Ver n« 
Badoglio answered them by proclaiming a State of Sie<r P g J, 

Italy. ove r 

On the same day, the Socialist Party published its an„ , 
a general strike. * s a PP e al f 0r 

Thus ended this second period, which had covered apn r o v ;^ 
ten days, and which had opened with the Government’s pff matel y 
-suppress the Milan strikes and the “ red ” demonstration* 0 "^ to 
were taking place practically all over Italy, by decrees l a l Wh ‘ ch 
fews, the regulation of the Press and the complete ban S ’ CUr ‘ 
pi ogressive papers. From then onwards, these papers 0 " u 3 * 1 
appearel illegally and, contrary to their policy during thefr ^ 
three days of freedom, they had attacked the new Government 
violently Badoglio’s reactionary policy had been quick to een^ 08 * 
a general loss of confidence in the New Government anrl 6 
serious of all, to antagonise the progressive forces of Italv’ ""T* 
fact such an antagonism had become open hostility and culminat a 
.» declared war between the new forces of reaotfon and the 
gressive movements which once more had to go underground. ? °* j 
n the third phase we shall see how the Government wh;i 
orced to give way to Labour pressure, managed to split the pro!) 
gressive forces into two and thus triumph over them. MeanwhiU 
remarkable factors emerged from this second phase, which can hi 
summed up as follows:— ’ n be 

(1) The Badoglio Government’s concern for the suppression of 
the obvious institutions and symbols of Fascism. I 

forces . 145 k6ener C ° nCem t0 SUPPrCSS the P r 0 8 ' ress ive popular 

n/fh The lron cen s° rshi p on anything concerned with the demands 
of the Labour forces; and the alarmed appeals of bishops, etc. to 

6 * e " Se 0f P atrlotlsm and of law and order among the Italians! 

New Reo-ime* 2 ” ^ ** ° PP ° sition and its chal lenge to the 

(o) The Government’s defiant tone towards the Allies and the 
changed tune of the regulated Press. 

While the Italian people were going through this turmoil behind 
the scenes the first official steps towards an armistice were taken. 

a >an ip omats in Madrid and in Lisbon were instructed to place 
Italy s position before the Allies. They were told that the Allies 
were interested only in “ unconditional surrender.” 

At the same time Germany was taking full advantage of the 

opportunity to send between eight and nine divisions to North and 
Central Italy. 
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4 Third Phase. Divide and Rule. 


its third phase the struggle tor political power of 
1 ^’’‘"^ontending parties, at this stage took a sudden turn for 
the t w ° ° from t he point of view of the opposition, and the pres- 
the w °j^h the various parties while united were able^to exercise 


sure ^Government was quickly relieved. Badoglio followed the 
upon the , t and fule in fact) alt hough declaring him- 

old ;orlT1 ’ onl a soldier, he showed himself to be also a very 
te°pol* tician > for he was able to weaken his °PP° nents b >' 

^Befofe proceeding further, let us examine certain factors con- 
\ e t he progressive forces: — 

W ere they able to organize themselves and show such 
^ oW er and unity immediately after the fall of the Regime? 
■kVAt this stage, what were the aims of the various political 
V parties forming the united front against Fascism? 

Wrhe answers to these two questions will give a better under- 
. ndin*r not only of the preceding two phases, but, above all, of 
S he plight in which the opposition found itself during this third 


■ Tll€ S peed and strength shown by the opposition immediately after 
\\he fall of the Fascist Regime impressed friends and foes alike, not 
r j ’ abroad but in Italy as well. Although it was known that 
underground movements existed, it was thought that they were 
weak ^and certainly incapable of showing any strength on . a 
national scale in the event of the downfall of the Regime. This, 
of course, was disproved by events. 

The opposition had existed inside Italy ever since Fascism 
became an absolute dictatorship. To begin with, it was small and 
disorganized, but it grew with the deterioration of the economic, 
social, political and military situation; the last year of Fascist war, 
in particular, was responsible for the marshalling of the anti¬ 
fascist forces throughout Italy. 

The opposition was centred in the industrial towns of the North 
and although it included elements of all classes the largest part 
was formed by workers. In fact, it was the workers who were 
able to organize themselves during this war sufficiently to give the 
first serious trouble to the Fascist Regime. In spite of the Fascist 
Police and the Gestapo, the opposition was able, throughout 1942 
and especially during the autumn, to widen the circle of its mem¬ 
bers and, above all, to organize the various groups into a single 
unit* Plans were laid down. It was decided that the most efficient 
means of undermining the Regime was by passive resistance and, 
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when the time was ripe, by sabotage of the war effort th 
organized strikes. nr ° u gh 

lo organize strikes in Italy, under a dictatorship w h 0 . 1 
for twenty years had been to prevent them, was no mean 
ment. Difficulties created by the need for secrecy, etc ChlGVe ' 
enormous, and the possibility of savage reprisals again’ ^ 
strikers and against anti-Fascists generally had to be ca f 
considered. However, encouraged by the increasing deterio^ ^ 
of the internal and external situation and by the quandary i n 
the Party found itself, the anti-Fascist workers acted. ^ 1C ^ 

They acted on a big scale in Milan and Turin during the iJ 
spring of 1943. They organized local strikes, which, at 
were more of an economic than a political character, but a F J 
strikes broke out the grievances were extended to' the polV^ 
sphere. In spite of many arrests, the Fascist Authorities J** 
careful not to use their usual ruthlessness, and even granted so** 
economic concessions; and so by March, 1943, the great strikes^ 
Milan and Turin involved more than 50,000 workers. With th ^ 
we have dealt already in this book. They were the signal f 0r T 
all-out ” effort on the part of the opposition. 

It wa s during this period that the formation of the various 
political parties took place. They united and were able to plan a 
common front. They organized a nation-wide campaign of sabot¬ 
age which, it was reckoned, would alone have destroyed the Recri me • 
in time. Their political activities spread like wildfire throughout 
the peninsula and were mainly responsible for the defiance shown 
by certain sections of the Italian population towards the Regime. 
The measures that the Fascist Government had to take day after 
day during the four or five months immediately preceding its down¬ 
fall were forced upon it mainly as a direct consequence of the 
work of these parties. 

How did these parties come into being? How did they unite? 
And what was their political programme? 

In spite of the energetic investigations of the Ovra, several groups 
of anti-Fascists had carried out secret activities for years in all 
parts of the peninsula. During these years, they had no common 
organization and therefore their efforts were not felt on a nation¬ 
wide scale. The war, however, gave them the opportunity to come 
together, and they formed the first great organized anti-Fascist 
Party, namely, II Partito d J Azione t which arose out of the fusion 
of those secret movements which appeared in public immediately 
after Mussolini’s downfall. 

II Partito d Aztione (“Action Party M ), was not a proletarian 
party in the strict meaning of the word, but was composed of 
individuals from all walks of life. In its ranks were included 
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Professors, learned members* of all free professions 
w rit erS * ,, p j “middle” bourgeoisie and, after the spring o 
“ sm a11 eroUS workers in the northern towns and in Romagna, 
l9 43, . M arc hes districts. 

uz '°n Uto d’Azione took its name from the Republican move- 
11 T Z Mazzini during the Risorgimento, and by doing so 
menl iPts Republican tendency. The original bulk of its mem- 
stressed . p , Republicans who had been formerly members 
berS t, Wa J iustizia e Liberia movement (founded by Carlo Rosselli, 
of 1 ? subsequently murdered) and some of his friends; also a 

who was 5 i;sts y and of Liberal Democratic intellectuals who 

fmPrly 0 ^ belonged either to the Democratic party or to no 

W Party had not drafted any detailed programme, for this had 
oriS from the free expression of the will of the people, but 
t0 P lofnts had been fixed, the main ones being as follows: 

SOm TEe establishment of a unified Democratic Republic, m wh.ch 
totSd liberty was guaranteed, together with destruction of 

^TheTreat^participation of the working and producing classes 
in the economy of the country; 

The just distribution of wealth; 

Thp effective legislation of Social welfare; 

Far-reaching africuhural refer.,, combined with the bxpko- 
priation of land-owners to protect the smallholders, 
internationally the Party wanted a policy of peace and co-oper- 
at o„ but what^hiefly distinguished it from parties of the extreme 
-“"'h. “ and .he ewreme " left ” was .ha, i. was as far removed 
from the Monarchy and the former ruling classes as it was 
extremist tendencies. In other words, it was a Central Party 
within a concentration of staunch anti-Fascist elements. ^ 

Mass arrests of the members of the “ Partito d Azione were 
effected during May and June, 1943. In this penod the number 
of arrested was 3.000, which gives an idea of the size 

, m °The Party’s organ was the I Mia Libera, which had been dis¬ 
tributed secretly since January, 1943, and which, althoug 
suppressed by the Badoglio Regime, continued to be circulated, in 
factories especially. During the first weeks of August, 194o, 
was demanding an immediate armistice . 

When Badoglio assumed power, it declared (in a le aflet di 
buted on July 27th) its unwillingness to collaborate with the New 
Government. 

During the first weeks of the Badoglio regime, the party grew 
enormously, and its influence was considerable. 
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Another of the five Parties was the Christian Democrat; » 
ment. This party included all those Catholic elements th M ° Ve ~ 
belonged to the Catholic Party, headed by Don Sturzo and 31 0fK * 
the laruto Popolare. This party was dissolved by jJ. 

<n 192o, with the consent of the Vatican. The new7^ 
Party was gtven a new name, for political reasons but ; t th °** 
cal programme was broadly the same as that of thl ? 0liti - 
Partito Popolare.” It had a moderate social program™' g * nal 
was „ot extreme, and it sponsored close collaborating whh'' L* 
Church. The control of the Democratic Christian the 

openly taken over by “ Catholic Action,” whose main talk *** 
to work out plans for the establishment of a regular 
Party when circumstances permitted. After the downfal^ 0 " 0 
Mussolini, it considerably increased its membership. Howl ° f 
after a few weeks of the Badoglio Regime its programm^ * 
s dl being formed, for there were various trends within the P?? 3 
itself. For instance, some members were opposed to the formal 
of a Catholic Party too closely related to the Va „ 
opposed the Monarchy; others wanted to collaborate ’with ,? 
extreme left wing, while others strongly opposed it I l u" 
oW Popular Party, the Christian Democratic Party drew the 1 ' 

bu ' k of lt * followers from Central and Southern ifaly. grCat 

Fa - e f ^ beraI P r arly W . as the resurrected Liberal Party of Dr » 
<scis ays. It got its main support from intellectual circles I 
ts aim was to build up a strong single Libera 1? 

Paa “ S ° Cia ! and economic Problems was of a pronounced 

liberty ” en f n nCy - firSt three da 7 s — the “ honeymoon of 

,be ;‘ y Mussolini’s downfall,; the members of the 

bSo y WhMher ° r should snppon 

The Socialist Party, in pre-Fascist days (1921-22) was the 

P F rty ° f 3lL ° Urin ^ its underground days before Z 
1 of the Fascist Regime, it wielded great influence and found its 
main support in the masses. But during the first weeks of com 
para ive iberty this Party, too, showed its cracks; several trends 
ppeared within its ranks, the most important being the reformists 

xi^in F W rance T ^ ^ by Fili PP° Turali, wh^St 
exile in Trance As its name implies, this faction wanted progres¬ 
sive reforms to be included in the political aims of the Party. The 

faced°with of the Part y became more severe when it was 

RaHn V th a ?.,° f whether or not it should collaborate with 

» “DiSrtSr ° ,her Par,ies ’ “ p,ayed ,b '- 

The Communist Party, too, was a revival of the old Italian 
ommunis arty, and its adherents had greatly increased, 
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during 1943. Before and after it came into the open, 
eS pec> a ' 7 • t party had the distinction of being the target of the 

,he Com i nl “ d 0 f Mussolini, the Church and Badoglio.. Its politi- 
jntense ia irnp ii e d by its name, and therefore need no elucidation. 
ca l aims nQled however, that at the time of Mussolini’s down- 
11 sh ° U r,H a great number of followers in the great industrial 
fall U 1 f the North (its members being mainly industrial workers) 
towns 01 Milan> Turin and Genoa were its principal centres of 
and ■ It opposed the Badoglio regime from the first day of its 
activity- ^e most violent opponent of any appeasement 

-^’Military Dictatorship. The great masses of workers in 
wlth lfa i v before the armistice were mostly under its political 
N '° rth y The m embers of the Communist Party showed a 

^^lable unity in their opposition to Fascism and the Badoglio 
remar ^ But here, too, there were divisions. Communists 

G0VC divided into two groups, which were dis-umted on political 
we- o The first—the Communists belonging to the 

and ^mists’ Party and described by the dissident Communists 
‘^Stalinists. ” The second were described by the Stalinists as 

[ nurtofiT the few months preceding Fascism’s downfall, these 
Pities were able to organize themselves and unite in a democratic 
programme, notwithstanding their differences. But opinion as to 
the ways and means of overthrowing Fascism was divided 

th ‘"‘Rio-ht ” circles—namely, the Liberal and Christian Democratic 
Parties? including members of the Action Party-advocated a 
change in the monarchy which would preserve the Royal House, 
others counted on the dynasty in union with a military , Govern¬ 
ment under Badoglio, Graziani or Caviglia. “ Lett Parties 
throughout strictly rejected all compromise or transitionary settle- 

\ m This attitude of the “ Left ” Parties was reinforced when 
rumours trickled through—as early as in May, June and Ju y, 
1943 —that the Fascist Ministers Grandi, Bottay, Ciano an 
Federoni were making overtures to the Royal House and favoure 
a solution which would serve not only the throne but also their 

own positions. . ^ , 

Subsequent events and the way in which the Fascist Grand 
Council outvoted Mussolini seemed to justify such “ rumours.” The 
' “ Left ” Parties declared also that these Ministers were still court¬ 
ing the Royal House and Badoglio after the fall of Mussolini, and 
even if subsequent events have proved them wrong, the fact remains 
that such issues were additional instruments for splitting the pro 

PTPQClvn rvf fVirPT/nllltlOn. 
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These are the five main Parties which suddenly cam» 


out 


( nt 0 


the open on the 26th July, 1943. As we have seen T h ' — 

arty was the Party of Action, which had on its rig-h’t th ^ ntr al 
cratic Christian Party and the Liberal Party, and on C , 
Socialist and Communist Parties. the 

Before Mussolini fell, the common goal of destroying- th* c- 
Regime kept these Parties united and gave them their , asc ‘ s t 
•or political differences and divided opinion on the means h retlgth - 

ir* cou,d te ^ wa 

But after the downfall of Fascism, their unity vanished 
t.ieir new opponents divided them even further. That wa ^ and 
only factor which prevented the progressive forces of the T/i- he 
people from seizing power and which kept the Military Die a 
ship where it was. There were many other reasons too > 
the ruthless bombing of the great Italian cities, the repeated f * 
mula °f unconditional surrender,” military and political 1°'’ 
°f the country by Badoglio. Nevertheless, the division “u, 
occurred amid the forces of the opposition was one df the 
factors (if not the main factor) which caused events to take fi!" 
course they followed in the subsequent weeks. 

One of the most outstanding features of the events of these dav. 
which we are about to consider as the Third Phase is the com’ 
parative ease with which progressive forces were divided by th* ' 
new and determined reaction, employing the same weapons u ed 

S f,oT,L PreV,0 H Sly , by FaSCi ™- ™ S 

clear from the record of events of the days about to be considered* 

thp W \rri COnf n nted by the threat ° f general strikes ( see P a ge 122) 
the Military Government changed its tactics. It knew that the 

opposition was strong enough to carry out its threat and that the 

an eTd left ' win f elements > bes; des being the most determined, had 
an enormous hold over the popular forces-a position which was 

Turin V ? at d r ' V th \ faCt th3t thC CCntreS ° f disturban ces were Milan, 
Turin and Genoa, key points of national life. But the Government 

knew also of the growing differences between the Parties, differ- 
observer h,Ch beCOir " ng ' more and more evident to any keen 

In view of these factors, the Government tried to pursue a dual 
policy : (1) by conceding some of the demands of the opposition, 
and (2) by splitting the opposition and thus dividing the strength 
of the progressive forces. 

By this time the situation had changed somewhat and Badoglio 
a to adopt, some defined programme towards labour— : a pro¬ 
gramme which would be more effective than open opposition. 
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h Parties of the opposition had threatened a strike at 
\Vh en Muly, the y were not stron g enough or sufficiently 
(bc end o J out their threat on a big scale. It was easy, 

or ganiz ed {he Government to control them. Their weakness 
,heref° re ’ JTia j n iy by the fear that the Badoglio Government might 
was canjf curtall t h e i r comparative liberty, for at that time they 
drastic 3 ^ an a ii.out challenge to a ban on their activities. 

n heless, the popular forces had proved themselves strong 
*• ie exer ’ t pressure on the Government and to make a ban on 
enough activit i es ineffective. Furthermore, they were able 

their P°. con tinuous sit-down strikes, at the same time explicitly 
to organ' ^ p roc | uce > anything connected with armaments, and 
refusing qu i c i { change-over from war production to peace pro¬ 
asking lor M 

» l0n n this early period, the labour opposition had two main 
B )un s n ^f grievance: namely, the political and the economic. In 
^olitical sphere it demanded the release of old and new political 
ttlC P ,iers the abolition of martial law, the freedom of the press, 
Brother measures. In the economic field it claimed increased 
F” and indemnities for wages lost during air raids. 

F But by the 8th August things were different. The bulk of the 
| -position had slipped into the hands of “ Labour the political 
[centre and the fountain-head of all social disturbances had shifted 
Hrom Rome and the South to the Industrial North. Genoa, Milan 
land Turin were by that time the main centres of resistance to the 
Government, and the “ organized industrial workers ” were falling 


■ « r 1 -- -,,nicf i r-ii 




In the eyes of the Government, these were factors which had to 
be considered urgently, lest trouble of an “ extremely serious 
character and magnitude ”* should break out. 

By this time, “Labour” had assumed a “really menacing 
character ” in the Government view. There was plenty of evidence 
to support this. The Red workers had succeeded in establishing 
their “ Workers’ Councils ” and in every factory had created 
41 Factory Councils ” which were efficient instruments with which 
extremist elements could have planned serious trouble all over 
Italy at any time. 

Such trouble had to be avoided at all costs, and with this in view 
the Government decided to pursue a policy which would prevent 
local strikes from becoming* general strikes, and “ Factory Coun¬ 
cils ” from developing into efficient “ Workers’ Councils ” which 
would embolden the workers of Italy to extend their “ intransi- 
1 *This and some subsequent statements in this chapter have been 
quoted from official or semi-official Government documents. 
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gent ” policy. And so the Government, instead of banishi 
Labour leaders, approached them and tried to compromise. ^ 

Meanwhile during the previous days Badoglio had start 
release political prisoners and Labour leaders who, until then t0 
had refused to set free. Among them were the former So’ 
Democrat Deputies Cipriano Facchinetti, Roveda, Alberto p° C * a ^ 
and Bruno Buozzi. The paper “ Italia ” reported the rele 
Pietro Nenni, former Editor of the Socialist paper, “ Ax^ 
whom Badoglio until then had staunchly refused to release 
popular pressure, especially from the journalistic world. * g^ lte 
of these leaders were soon approached by Badoglio himself ^ 
during the following days, several of the released sociauB 
appeared in market places and in various labour centres to snyt 
in favour of Badoglio, who, they said, “ will give you peace if 
have enough patience and support his efforts.’* 

The “ Guistizia-e-Liberta ” group reacted immediately and vio¬ 
lently. It appealed to the anti-Fascist opposition, emphasizing- 1 
hostile attitude towards Badoglio and accusing Amedeo and Buozz^ I 
—former Syndicalists and now the most prominent leaders of this! 
“ Liberal-Socialist ” movement—of treason to the people “ due to I 
the fact that they were released from prison by the Government 
which they were now supporting in order to deceive honourable 
workers. ” 

Owing to this unexpected development, only a few of the strikes 
planned for those days were actually staged and, what was most 
serious, there were many fights between the demonstrators them¬ 
selves, who branded each other “ traitor.” Most of the demonstra¬ 
tions and strikes that took place were fiascos, as many of the men 
refused to strike or to oppose the forces of the Government, and 
the remaining demonstrators were “ easily dispersed by the 
Carabinieri.” 

From the North, the Badoglio Government was informed that 
“ a depressed atmosphere reigns among the industrial workers in 
the North of Italy, especially in Milan and Turin.” 

To weaken and confuse the opposition still further, the Govern¬ 
ment approached numerous anti-Fascist politicians (6th, 7th and 8th 
August) and asked them to meet in Rome to plan the restoration of 
political parties after the war. In this connection, it should be 
noted that only a few days previously Badoglio had officially for¬ 
bidden party activity for the duration of the war. 

Numerous anti-Fascists, during and after the meeting, eased 
their suspicions about the intentions of Badoglio by declaring that 
if discussions concerning their future activities were tolerated the 
Government, after all, could not be as bad as those who continued 
to oppose it believed. 
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„„Hofi-lio was able to create uncertainty and a major split 
/^franks of the opposition. 


that 


fc ;hile the Government endeavoured to give the impression 

^ ean ^ as giving way to the demands of the opposition. Under 
lt "of 10th August, the Corporative Organizations were 
a ^ eCI .ssed and the eight-hour day was re-established. About this 
sUp P rCS c ement an official commentator said: — 

an n°a I mOS t important internal political event which has taken 
; , lately is the order to all industries to respect the 48-hour 

Pi** week which obviously cannot influence production of 
Munitions fabourably but which will satisfy industrial workers. 

BPecial^tribunals were established to revise the cases of political 
K • ^ers who were convicted on charges of pro-Allied activity. 

W Pf° t ^ e same time, however, the new Minister of the Interior 
K' orders directed against the suppression of any anti-Nationalist 
demonstrations, declaring that “ disintegrating elements must be 

watched.” (13/8/43.) .. 

[ j n its efforts to meet the demands of the opposition, the Badoglio 
Government went further by appointing the Socialist. Leader 
Buozzi and the Communist Leader Roveda as Commissioner to 
1 the Confederation of Industrial Workers and Director of the Farm 
Labourers’ Union respectively. These appointments caused great 
surprise among the population, and especially among the workers 
of the Northern towns. An article in the underground Press said: 
“ The appointments have caused consternation because collabora¬ 
tion between members of the Legal Parties and the Government 
is rather premature.” Members of the opposition criticized the 
appointments and especially their acceptance by the two Leaders, 
it being felt that the Government was trying to cheat the workers 
by concealing the same old reactionary spirit behind the mask of 
conciliation. Proof of this lay in the fact that Badoglio was still 
maintaining unpopular Fascist institutions such as the O.V.R.A. 
(the Fascist Gestapo), “ whose agents are still active.” The Press 
hailed the appointments and the official Radio Rome (on 10/8/43) 
pointed out that the “ Commissioners appointed to the Confedera¬ 
tion include names dear to the workers, among which is Bruno 
Buozzi, who has returned to the ranks of the organization of Indus¬ 
trial Workers to which he devoted his activities during the pre- 
Fascist period. His consummate experience, his unsullied loyalty to a 
cause to which he had dedicated all his life, and his long exile, give 
his appointment a significance and a value which are self-evidem 
2nd which could not possibly be under-estimated. 
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While these changes were being made and while the anti P 
coalition was becoming more and more divided, the Allied k aSc * s * 
continued to raid the big industrial towns. On the 8th 
August, Milan and Turin were heavily bombed and many t ^ °f 
and foreign newspapers reported: “As we were able to tallan 
ourselves, they affected mostly the civilian population, thei ^ f ° r 
ings and property ” (Neue Zurcher Zeitung, 10/8/43)’ ThJ' , Well ~ 
dropped leaflets to convince the Italian population of the necf ***** 
of an early peace. But on those particular days there w ess *ty 
peace demonstrations as a consequence of the event. 

In Turin, as a consequence of the air-raids and of the aD * J 
ment of Socialist Leaders, “ even people who are known t^fS 
Socialists and Syndicalists have openly advocated support f 0r ° hi 
Government of Badoglio.” (From a private letter written h ^ 
Italian priest and dated Turin 10/8/43.) 

Another letter, written from Rome, runs: — 


“ Even people opposing the Government are disappointed i 
the Allies’ attitude towards Italy. Left-wing circles regard th* 
Allies’ demands for unconditional surrender as a political a 
psychological mistake.” 


Meanwhile, differences of opinion among the rank and file of the 
opposition were widening, and as a result of criticism from aU 
anti-Fascist circles the Socialist and Communist Leaders appointed 
by Badoglio were compelled to make the following declaration: — 
We, the undersigned, appointed Commissioners and Vice- 
Commissioner of the Confederation of Industrial Workers, Agri¬ 
cultural Workers, Traders, Banking and Insurance Workers, 
and of the Confederation of Professions and Arts, considering 
that the duties which are assigned to us are of a purely syndical 
nature, which implies no political co-responsibility , decide to 
accept the appointment of the organizations in order to proceed 
with the liquidation of Italian syndicates, taking into account 
the traditions of the old syndical movements and tending to induce 
the members of the organizations to appoint directly and as soon 
as possible their own leaders.” (15/8/43.) 

This statement, however, had the effect of making those who 
did not approve of any collaboration with the Badoglio Government 
more violent than ever in their recriminations and opposition circles 
became still more divided, especially in North Italy. 

The main accusation brought against the “ collaborationists ”] 
was that they had been ‘‘ imposed from above.” To this the 
Government replied in a declaration from Rome Radio as follows: 

New Leaders must be considered a real expression of the 
country’s syndical life rather than as having; been imposed from 
ABOVE.” 
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• & day Badoglio gave orders to the Minister of 
I The fo1 Accelerate the release of political prisoners,” but, at 
lu* tice Hrne Other orders to the Military Authorities all over the 
Ke. same tint sh ould be tolerated in the armed forces. 


B® IT* '"that “ no politics should be tolerated in the armed forces. 
c0 untn ^ 

oc one aim besides that of immediate peace on which the 
There « a £ j tal were s till united: namely, to clear away 
poP ular f0 ni ® institutions of the former Regime- 11 the complete 
the remai & ^ Fascists, be they in the Government or in other 
climinat' 011 Government was repeatedly told: “The public is 
P laC6S ' re and more impatient with the Government’s slow an 
getting ®° reforms.” But the Government, compelled to reply 
ha lf-hea rte , d ques tions concerning the presence of many 
to ^^eadeTs Tn the Government, stated on 14/8/43 that “ many 
P aSC ! S . nfficials who are experts must be retained.” 
feue ?uch replies were being made, great publicity was given 
I: u arrest of notorious Fascist murderers, especially to 
t0 *f of the murderer of the Socialist Leader Matteotti. 
ar M anwhile another danger came into the open, namely, the 
Me " a rance’ of organized Fascism. It may seem preposterous, 
^ aP few of what had happened to the Fascist Regime that there 
,n V , d ex i s t the danger of the resurrection of organized Fascism, 
t Lt is iust what did happen. This political phenomenon was 
bUt H !Possible by two factors, namely, the pronounced reactionary 
TaracS of the Government, and the apathy of the country people 
Ch litical events. How did these factors arise and why did they 
‘Te themXs felt at this particular juncture? This is not 
dhficult to understand, for while the urban populations were revolt- 
L the countryside remained almost untouched by great political 
events After a couple of days, the countryman seemed to con¬ 
sider the revolution the exclusive concern of the townspeople. 
Whilst it is true that the Italian peasantry had never actively sup¬ 
ported Fascism, it is also true that it had never been disloyal to it, 

but had remained politically helpless. . .- f a ti 

This lack of initiative is a common characteristic of all 
peasantries and springs from their natural inertia In the case o 
Italy, it was accentuated by the fact that the undergroun PP 
tion developed in great urban centres, leaving the peasants to 
their apathetic acceptance of Fascist authority. . , 

After the 25th July, with its turmoil in the great indus ^ 
towns, the Fascist leaders of all degrees were c l u, c 0 ex 
this major weakness of the anti-Fascist revolution. ascist ° 
in the villages started to provide shelter for Fascist political 
refugees from the towns, and the_ countryside became the rallying 
ground for the survivors of Fascism. 
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“ What is happening in the Italian countryside? -fhis 
is often asked in the Italian Press,” wrote a Swedish c ^ Ues boo 
dent at that time. ‘‘It is known that Fascist authoritf^ 65 *’ 0 ' 1 ' 
in places near Rome, ignored July 25th, suppressed all dp 68 ’ eve ° 
tions on the fall of Mussolini, and continued to govern a ni ' ,Ils tra« 
lhe peasants had got used to these authorities in 22 years 
heard about the fall of Fascism in the towns but they had^ ^ey 
initiative to settle affairs with the local Fascist leaders ” n °^ 
During the first two or three weeks no one took much not' 1 
this; but when the Badoglio Government seemed to be givin ' Ce 01 
too much to left-wing pressure, particularly when it called^ 
the Labour leaders and placed them in official positions UP ° n 
Fascists in the countryside became alarmed. They got into H' ^ 
touch with Badoglio and high officials of his Government ‘ 
openly expressed their fears about “ the appeasement policy n f ^ 
Government” and their concern lest the Government “ sh , 
fall into the hands of purely anti-Fascist elements.” They decladl 
that if Badoglio gave assurances that such a thing would *1 
happen, they would support him and help him to keep in power" 0 * 
The arrest of prominent Fascists was never made with any ere J 
enthusiasm, but after this approach they almost ceased as th.1 
underground Press reported (10th-15th August) “ and the’ internal 
clearance does not seem to be a settling-up with Fascism but 
with a liquidated Regime.” 

At the same time rumours about the formation of a neo-Fascist I 
party were spread in many quarters. The opposition asked for an 
explanation, which brought an official denial—but it was noticed 
that the denial was awkward and half-hearted. 

What inspired this daring move of starting a neo-Fascism with 
the consent of the Government? First, the series of strikes in the 
North, and, second, the activities of “ Labour,” which was getting 
too much power. These two factors frightened some sections, 
who decided that a neo-Fascism would counterbalance the Labour 
movement’s growing hold on the masses and on the Badoglio 
Government. 

To what lengths such a movement would have been able to go 
had the situation developed in favour of the opposition, it is 
impossible to say. One thing, however, is certain: that the 
growing strength of the democratic forces of the Italian people had 
really scared the reactionary and Fascist elements. For a moment 
they thought the opposition would gain control of the Govern¬ 
ment. Their counter-moves were premature, as subsequent events 
have shown, but at least this showed the democratic forces that 
their old enemies were still active and ready to take full advantage 
of any opportunity to exploit their weakness. 
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t • was not a danger which existed only in the excited 
That this , the people was proved a few weeks later w en 
in^ inatl0I Ls compelled to restrain those who sponsored this 
t T on ” by hurriedly arresting many Fascist leaders whom 
“ reS urrec ^ left at liberty. (First week of September, 1943. 
n til then ne \ 

See foUrt J il e ha the opposition of democratic forces was being 
MeanW d by Government propaganda in favour of the Socialist 
weakened °y „ collaborat ing ” with the Government This 

leadef ! T be a very serious handicap to the opposition, for they 
P r0V f “ rep i y effectively as their papers were still under ban and 
coUW thefr work had to be carried out underground. _ Thus 

111051 h the political parties opposing Badoglio still retained an 
although t orl public opinion they were handicapped by 

en°^° U n S 0 JS means of propaganda while the Government had 
b*»* pontrol of Press and radio. 

Public desire for peace remained unchanged, and, although 
The were no peace demonstrations in the Northern towns after 
^ey were heavily bombed, the will to get out of the war was 

Str A? g t e his th staee Ve the Government replied to this desire for peace 
b A putting forward the following explanations for the continued 

prosecution of the war: — 

l (1) That the German Army was on Italian soil. 

2 That more than 300,000 Italian workers were in Germany. 

3 That too many Italian divisions were abroad. 

These it declared, were some of the reasons why it could not 
[ i 0 eace It was at this time that the Government, as s 

T fl dv asked the newly-nominated Labour Leaders to persuade the 
SSi “mE. Turin and Gene, .ha, they 

the Government, who will give you peace if you have patience 
enough and support its efforts. 

During: this time, another reactionary force which is always 
present in the affairs of the Italian people—namely, the Vat c 
was exercising its influence upon Badoglio, the Allie ® v i < ; r ^ e0 a ’ 
and all those forces in Italy and abroad which feared bolshev 
ism.” The Vatican authorities and the Pope himself put moral 
and political pressure on Badoglio' to spur hun ° a °P 
means possible to avert the danger of Catholic Italy fall ng 
the hands of the Red menace, at the same time impressing up 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. that it would benefit them as well as 
Italy if some agreement was reached before ‘ the internal si u - 
tion deteriorates without hope of recovery. 
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I he Vatican began a series of secret and semi-secret do 
demarches and diplomatic missions to the Allies and to u rparler s, 
and, at the same time, started a campaign against the p^ 0 ^' 0 . 
deplored on every possible occasion that “ in the fair land f ll 
the menace of Communism, instead of diminishing wa. • Ital y 
mg.” “War,” it declared, “creates danger that th ' nCreas - 
generation can be driven into the arms of Communism— a 
which has been proved by recent events in North Italy ” / tor 
tember 12th). “ Moscow is awaiting the moment when Itai ^ ep ~ 

merge with the European State Union under Communist W ‘ U 
vision.” M su per. 

I he Vatican continued to approach envoys from Great R • ] 

and the United States, impressing upon them that “ Th T 31 ” 
father is^ anxious to know Churchill’s and Roosevelt’s 
towards Communism at their latest meeting (Quebec Conference 1 
Ihe Vatican organ stated that the attitude of the Vatican' 
decided by the Pope himself. c vvas 

In reply to the Italian Press, to popular pressure in Italy - 
to certain plans in America to restore complete democratic liliT 
ties in Italy, the Vatican said: “Democratic ideas in Huron" 
have been shaken too much to be revived without serious difficul 6 
ties, and to America in particular it said: “American hone tn 
fortify democracy by means of U.S. pedagogics is premature ” I 
(oecond and third weeks of August.) 

1 he Catholic Press in Italy echoed these views by articles stating 
that ‘ the spread of Bolshevism defies the Allies,” and bv 
expressing anxiety lest the “ repeated bombing should help the 
red disease to spread.” For a period, the keynote of the Vatican 
the Catholic Press and other Catholic circles, was to emphasize 
this danger. They all stressed upon the Catholic people and the 
Government that remedies should be found on the internal front 
and that the Government should be firm “with the-elements of 
disintegration (read Socialists and Communists)”. “It is neces¬ 
sary to safeguard internal order, regardless of sentiments.” On 
the external front, the Vatican continued to be in direct contact 
with the United Nations, pointing out, above all, that “ bombing 
breeds bolshevism.” 

After Badoglio approached the Labour leaders and after the 
bombing of Italian towns had been resumed, there was a stiffening 
in the Vatican’s attitude towards the Allies. 

The main concern of the Vatican became that of forming a dam 
against the flood of Bolshevism and of giving friendly advice to 
the various Governments on how to counter-oppose such a danger. 

The Pope sharply condemned the Anglo-American raids which, he 
said, were obviously intended to undermine the morale of the 
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0 ulation. The British and American representatives in 
c j v ilia n ^ ere ma< j e to understand that “ The Pope had learned 
W Vat Qfound regret that the Anglo-Americans had resumed the 
^jth P r0 r open Italian towns, despite his repeated appeals and 
*ibing ° v . — -- - 


botf> 


mr tions to the belligerents. The Pope, therefore, is very 
protes ta suc jj bombing should stop, not only because of his pro- 
*pxi° uS apathy with raid victims but, above all, because he has 
found sy ra ids, in conjunction with the pauperization of the 

pr° oi * o £ ur ban population, directly pave the way for Bolshevism 
lX] ' liSSe \ ; a s everywhere in Europe.” The Vatican tried to impress 
• n lta ^’ e Anglo-American representatives that this fear was sub- 
Up ° n ted by fact, for reports by Church authorities in Naples, 
slant,a ]y[ii a n, Turin and other bombed towns left not the slightest 
Ger ? t a ’ t hat the raids were greatly helping to pave the way for 
® U Bolshevisation of Europe,” and the Pope, from his own per- 
| the j con tact with the homeless after the bombing of Rome, had 
d the absolute certainty that these people, who had been 
■jwn into the streets and who had lost everything in life were 
I ^liable to be set on fire by Bolshevism like dry faggots.” It was 
■irther pointed out by Vatican circles that left-wing Radicals were 
W to take advantage of the desperate plight of raid victims and 
^ere intensifying their propaganda among them,” thus adding to 
[he seriousness of the danger. 

The Pope personally informed the Badoglio and Anglo-American 
Governments that the Catholic Church, “ which is forming a dam 
against the flood of Bolshevism,” could not maintain this dam for 
u-ood if Britain and the U.S.A., who claimed good relations with 
the Vatican, continued to destroy the Churches, thus undermining 
and shaking the reputation and the strength of the Catholic Church. 
“ The destruction of numerous Churches all over Italy is tending 
to deprive the Church of the means for countering the intensified 
propaganda of Communist agents.” Documents which were 
meant to prove these assertions were shown to the Anglo-American 
and other representatives. These documents described in detail 
the spreading of the Workers’ Councils and their scheme to set up 
an Italian Soviet in the North of Italy. 

Meanwhile, on August 13th, Rome had its second air raid, and 
the Vatican stressed to the Badoglio Government (which fully 
shared the fear of the Communist bogey) the necessity of speeding 
up negotiations. 

In the great industrial towns, the workers—although almost 
back to their regular routine—exercised great pressure upon the 
Government, stating that unless peace was achieved immediately, 
they would go on strike. 

Badoglio sent a second diplomatic mission to Lisbon to carry 
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out peace negotiations with the Allies. This mission W, n 
tne end of the third week of August, shortly after th„ Roni e at 
raid on that city. Sec ond 

The Press, which in previous weeks had discussed th 
of war and peace, suddenly became veiled in impenetrahi Pr ° blei Hs 
and questions of this nature were taboo in Rome. 6 Sdetl ce, 

In foreign affairs, the main feature of the Press wac tu 
received by the Minister of Popular Culture to take «« C f advi ce 
and understanding attitude, even in regard to the ene & 
domestic matters, prominence was given to the collabora^ ln 
Labour Leaders with the Government and to the fact tu 
philosopher Croce refused the invitation to join th ^ the 
Academy, saying that this Academy was still a product o^Fas^ 

During this period, no other great changes took nlarp u S *E 
20th August the calm was broken by thf news of un’ bUt ° n 
trouble in the northern towns and the hurried visit of th/w* . and 
of Industry to the North. e iVlin »ster 

What had happened in the North during this apparent lull? 

After the appointment to official positions of several nt ,u ■ 
leaders the workers did not settle down as the Govern! ^ 
expected them to, and whilst it is true that they were dividL 1 
issue of such appointments, it is also true that the issue did notdivid 6 
them to the same extent .as it divided the various political n !^ 
outside the factories. fact , the majority of“he^”S 

tinned to put forward economic and political claims with more’ 
determination than ever. Nevertheless, the event caused 

— ti0n and 3 “ ^ ^ ” ■*** of S °ffie e 

When the workers found that nothing was being done in answer ] 

of the eir TradTu dS ^ peaCe ’ for i™n,ediate restoration 

of the Trade Unions, for the elimination of all Fascist elements in 

he , Government, and for the recognition of Factory Committees 

effin^to^h 8 ?°y nCllS ’ tH 7 ad °P ted a P oli cy of passive resistance, 
going to the factories and workshops but not working. About 

T ' ° f Mllan ’ s workers took up this attitude during the 
first weeks of August. s \ 

The Government tried to persuade the workers that their wishes 
W °“ _ e f^raoted, and that as they now had their representatives 
in the Government their demands would be met. The masses of the 
workers, however, insisted on “ action and not words,” and at 
the end of the third week of August sent an ultimatum to the 
Government that unless immediate peace was made, drastic 
reforms were brought about, recognition of Trade Unions, etc., 
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and an immediate change from war production to peace 
Las f>’ ven ’ was made, they would stop work altogether. 
protU c ' 100 t kj s ^me, the workers had organized themselves into 
purmg tof y committees, which drafted their resolutions and 
eflif ent inis in unmistakable terms. The various employers who 
ihei r c a a ppease them were told that the workers wanted to deal 
tried i° with the' Government, and that unless the Government 
directly ^ negotiation with the Factory Committees they would 
entere ork altogether and go on strike. 

s'°P iT wing their words with deeds, on August 20th they called 
R ° eneral strike in all the big industrial centres of North Italy. 
f ° r u Mocal employers and authorities reacted immediately. There 
■ bC everal incidents, and many workers were arrested on ,n- 
^L^tions from the military authorities. The workers’ representa- 
W uc for the immediate release of those arrested; the mili- 

W* authorities replied by taking more men into custody. 
Kf tions between the masses of the workers and the authorities 
Ef med a menacing character. Badoglio was informed and was 
K. U (j to act immediately. It was impressed upon the Government 
Eh t the urgency and gravity of the situation lay in the fact that 
radically all the workers of the North were under the “ political 
pI fluence of certain extreme left-wing parties,” that unless their 
'ctivities were checked the situation would be beyond control, and 
that it would be wise “ to appease the workers on the economic 
issue whilst detaching them from their political influences.” It 
was as a result of these reports that Piccardi, Minister of Industry 
and Labour, was rushed from Rome to the North in order to nego- 
siate with the workers. (20-21/8/43.) 

Whilst in Turin, the Minister made the following statement: — 


” I came to Turin on account of information received in Rome 
regarding certain movements among the workers which occurred 
everywhere after July 25th, and which are said to have increased 
lately , causing some concern to the Government. 

Badoglio’s Minister, however, was not alone when he visited 
Turin on August 21st and Milan on August 22nd; he was accom¬ 
panied by the Government appointed Commissioner for Trade 
Unions. 


After a long meeting with the Minister, the Turin workers called 
off the strike, which had lasted twenty-four hours. It was declared 
immediately that “ decision to resume work was adopted spon¬ 
taneously by the Turin workers in agreement with their new 
Committees.” 

At once, numerous labour circles started to condemn the agree¬ 
ment on the grounds that by taking advantage of economic con¬ 
cessions, big political issues on which the Labour front had a vital 
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interest were sabotaged. The Communists accused th 
party of being engaged in eliminating the influence ofAi ° Cial ‘ s t 
munist party on the workers; many Socialists sided with k Coni - 
munists and other radical elements against the official s Con t- 
and their supporters; the main contention was that the m'® 1 ' 315 
of Labour aod the Socialists wanted to take advanae * n ‘ ste r 
workers’ grievances in order to deal a mortal blow to th ° f th « 
left-wing trend among the workers. It was a political 6 
merely an economic issue that was at stake. An official not 

followed this recrimination, pointing out that the agre ei S at<!m<;nt 
not the result of action on the part of any particular politic 7^ Was 

From Turin, the Minister went to Milan, where he discu P * ny - 
problems in a vigorous 15-hour meeting with the Milanes tke 
who had come straight from the factories after having R° rkers 
aside their various employers. & 3ru sliecJ 

Like the Turin workers, the Milan workers made it clea • . 
in addition to various minor issues they wanted immediate 1 that 
the immediate reorganization of Trade Unions the relp ^ 
detained workers, complete freedom forf the radical pres?' 6 ° f 
hberty for all political parties. Supported by the Government 
the Minister appointed Commissioners who, after having- a p-re a 1 
many points, declared that the reorganization of Trade Tin 
eould not be settled until after the war. As regards the quest2 
of war and peace, the Minister gave the reasons why the Cover 
ment had to continue with the war, and appealed to the worked 
for patriotism. The Government-appointed members supported the 
Minister and, after a lengthy and lively debate, an agreement wa.'l 
reached for a •• Labour armistice.- addition 3 "h 

workers should pledge themselves to drop their demands for the 
immediate overthrow of the Government. 

The main point upon which the Government representatives 
insisted was that while the workers would have freedom to organ¬ 
ize themselves in their factories, they should take advantage of 
this only on economic grounds and that the political influence of 
certain parties (extreme left-wing parties) would have to be dras¬ 
tically eliminated. The Government would not tolerate any talk 
of setting up “ Soviets.” If the workers wanted the Government 
to recognize their rights, they should discard from then onwards 
Bolshevik slogans and plans and discontinue associations with 
the anti-national and anti-social ” elements (read Communist). 
In addition to this the workers should pledge themselves to drop 

the immediate overthrow of the Government.” 

The powers of persuasion of the Socialist leaders supporting the 
Government, the split in the rank and file of the Labour front, 
the menaces and the concessions by the representatives of the 
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t _ a n had their effect and an agreement was reached. 

Go vern n f _ Qr at i eas t ) those workers who accepted the Minis¬ 

'll w0r X_-reluctantly pledged themselves to support the Govern¬ 
or's w °^; ide d “ the Government was seriously endeavouring to 

ieub P jt 
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f(a ch P^ C . D the negotiations of this 

occurred. The rank and file of the workers were split; 
dents ha the Government of deceitfulness, others accused the 

many &CL t aDP ointed Socialist leaders of treason, and many of 
0° ver rSrs accused one another of doing the wrong thing by 
the or not supporting the Government representatives. Left- 

sUpP ° nffiical elements were calling upon the workers to stand firm 
* m8 P f p-ive way to the “ false promises of the Minister, 
and no- 6 f t h e great industrial towns were grouped into 

Tbe Ii» Labour parL. namely; the Socialist Party, the 
thre ® iv Labour* Party, and the Communist Party. Since the 
C3t iL of August, each had tried to gather as many followers 
hcginnii g b % mg not only on t he social field but also on cur- 

aS P ° litical issues. The question of collaboration with the 
now to cause the split between the Parties; the 
G °'; IV Labour Party (Democratic Christian Party), although 
^ being powerful 'enough to cause the firs. rift. Many Socialist 
TVieians fs well as workers became divided amongst themselves, 
and the Government, seeing that “ Labour” was not as strong as 
k was supposed to be, took full advantage of the opportunity to 
1“ detain ” some of the more intransigent workers who were 
eaching the “ non-collaboration ” doctrine. The arrests created 
still more confusion among the undecided masses. 

[ These methods of depriving the opposition, and especi y 
“ Labour ” of their leaders had been adopted several weeks befo e 
by Badoglio, who had decided on two means by which to weaken 

* 6 l)° P By Appointing tome of the Leaders of the opposition to 
Government posts, and 

(2) By depriving “ Labour ” of its most intransigent eaders. 

The latter alternative was achieved by either arresting the leaders 
or conscripting them suddenly into the armed forces, t is s ^ c< ^ 
means being the favourite since the change in po icy o 
Badoglio Government. In this way, Badoglio soon threw the oppo¬ 
sition into confusion, thus helping the process of disintegration 
their strength. 

When agreement was reached, the Government hastened to give 
it great publicity. On the same day (August 22nd) the Officia 
News Agency Stefany declared that “ The Government is hastening 
to meet the aspiration and the interest of the working classes. n 


Labour armistice,” inci- 
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reply to rumours that many workers were! trying- to •< 
against the Piccardi armistice, the Stefany Agencv on a rev °lt •• 
stated that “ the Ministry of Labour, Industry and CoEm^ 23r 1 
the representatives of the working classes made it quit f rCe a nd 
Italian workers are putting great national problem! r r tl) at 


the Italian workers are putting great national problem*! ? Car th *t 
problems of their class ” and that workers, therefore .i* 1 " a ^°vt 
be tempted to revolt. e > sll °uld noi 

On the same day, the Minister of Labour issued a den- , 
reports about strikes and incidents preceding and foil 
visits to Turin and Milan. 8 toll owi n g h; 

The Press gave great publicity to the Minister’s trinm u 
stressed the fact that for the first time “ representatives eE ’ and 

: Government on politic!* 


the people had exchanged views with the v 

economic and social topics ” (August 23rd). _ 

At the same time, orders were issued for the release of , ■ ! 

and political prisoners—with the exception of very acti, kers 

munists “ whose activity is now, as before, regarded " C ° m ' 
national and is therefore treated as high treason.’’ 3 antu 

Extr e m e left-wing political elements were accused of h, • 
inflamed the workers of North Italy and of having tried h ng 
a kind of Red “ interim dictatorship ” in factories and 
places. “ II Corriere della Sera ” referred to it in nl a - 1 ° ther 

“ To-da,,. it said , •' d4i has ceat" Tuf,* 
that the theory of the necessity of dictatorship might again com" 
into existence as a result of some fresh bitter experience has ° ? 
ceased to perturb the mind. That is why it is absolutely necessa! 
hat the masses of the workers should also feel, through the inte/ 
mediary of sensible leaders, that they are part of an entity thi 
vitality of which is the very essence of their lives ’’ ' 1 

It became known later on that during the discussions numerous 
workers leaders had pointed out that although their desire was 
• immediate peace,’’ it was not their wish to have- peace at any 

ThiJ’iE 7 WGre - ready t0 make sacrifices t0 a void occupation. 

his issue, 11 w as Pointed out, was another of the points on which 
the workers had differed among themselves. 

nn^ t !’h 0U f h f 1S trUe that the armistice concluded was an “uneasy" 
one, the fact remains that it averted an immediate danger-to the 
grea relief of the Badogho Government, the Vatican and other 
reactionary elements in Italy. 

That the Government had scored another great victory over the 
popular forces of the country was very clear. Its success was 
made remarkable by the fact that if “ Labour ’’ had been united 
wou ave presented such a powerful front that no Government 
cou lave been capable of resisting its pressure. The factors 
which enabled the Government to achieve such an outstanding 
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, - n£r this third period were (1) the astuteness of Badog- 
«,icc esS ° Jurv (2) the ease with which the opposition allowed 
[jo’s neW . P outwitted. In the brief space of three weeks Badogho 
it ?elf t0 pded in weakening the opposition, doing it in two stages, 

jiiid sUCCee . 

as fol !? W !olit the opposition, not by repression but by concessions. 
ID dividing it in the political field he threw it into confusion 
H discord—to begin with, discord in the rank and file of 
* various parties, and then discord between the parties. 

Hp split the united front of “ Labour,” on both social and 
H litfcal issues. If he had not been able to do this, his first 
P ?,relv political success would have been relatively un.mpor- 
i P ant But with success in the northern industrial centres, 
he reached the goal of his policy. 

_. nooosition, on the other hand, showed its weakness in lack 

[ Th6 - tv P and lack of definite plans by which to carry out a deter- 
0 f unity. 

rtined poiicy- brfef but yital per . od) bQth sides evidenced their 
I D , Ur l"fes But the Government, although unable to demonstrate 
We Eh throughout, managed to get the upper hand and to show 
f much greater was the weakness of the progressive forces of 
^°T considering that only a few weeks before they had given the 
Knression of tremendous unity of purpose and undivided strength. 
71 s period, as in the past, the old formula of “ divide and 
J"le!. JL the salvation of reaction and the undoing of progressive 

forces. 

While this great political and social upheaval was taking place 
Badoglio’s envoys, carrying allied terms of unconditional surrender 
with qualifying conditions, were returning to Rome (24th August). 

5. Fourth Phase. i^s^cTioiv Consolidates. 

The fourth phase was really a continuation of the third, but 
characterized by the fact that the weakening of the opposrtion and 
the strengthening of the forces of reaction were accelerated^ Mo 
over, his period helped to clarify certain movements and develop- 
rrents hitherto obscure. 

The consolidation of the Badoglio Government during this phase 

was brought about by # 

(a) The further weakening of the opposition, particularly on the 

“ political front.” 

(b) The consolidation of the non-official forces of reaction within 

the country. 
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(c) The mistaken policy of “unconditional surrender-. 

at this time by the Allies. 1 PUrs^ 

(d) 'Hie revival of feelings of patriotism due to (cl 
Badogho used these cumulative factors, often olav’ 

agamst another, in order to attain the aims he had ?? 5 one 
which were, first, to prevent the progressive forces of It hil1ls elf 
from getting into power and, second, to maintain enoul? C " Untr y 
and authority to be able to continue the negotiations fof SUbili ty 
tice with the Allies. t0r an armj s . 

Nothing sensational or even remarkable occurred in th 
tion parties during the uneasy armistice concluded betJ? ° Ppos '- 
the Government. Since the Minister of Labour’s denari, U and 
the northern towns, on August 24th, a political lull seemed ? 
fallen upon the struggle which, until then, had torn an? 1SVe 
Italian political world. a P ar t the 

th A r fa ?° r WhlCh had beCn kept some what in the backero, ^ 
the Labour struggle now assumed more prominence nf me l u* 

issue of peace and war embodied in the formula of uncondb’ the 
surrender. unconditional 

This played into the hands of Badoglio, for he was clever 
to seize the opportunity given to him by the resentment thTtT' 
formula created among all Italians, left-wing or ri^ht-win! ** i 
appeal to their sense of patriotism and national prestige and’ h° 
so doing to prevent them temporarily from breaking the’anM s , by 

which, owing to its artificial nature, was bound to be S'n 
sooner or later. uc Dro ^n 

Before examining this factor, let us make a very brief S urve„ 
of the position of the opposition and of the officia/and unofficial ’ 

s: Sir? ; n ,he ( r™ 1 cfe ° f ,h ' “•»" •• 

th „ h!? k g ( fea i ture of thls P er '0d, in this particular field, is not 

of “ rLc?^? in bs° PP0Siti0n f bUt thC m0V6S> VitaHty and b0ldness 
U1 reaction in its various forms. 

In the political field, the opposition seemed to be paralyzed The! 

tZrlT S < a, ; b ° K ^ h . c - ti --g to discuss the'advisabffity o? 

coma c? ° ? 0l,ab0rat,n , g Wkh Bado SK ha d sunk into a kind of 
used perhaps by the concessions made by the Govern¬ 
ment. A certain amount of confusion reigned among the various 
«ir ies, w o apart from their common desire for peace, seemed to 
be divided on numerous political issues. 

The front formed by the five parties was disrupted officially when 
e Communist Party issued a manifesto (27-28/8/43) stating that 
P C ^i n °,, ° n ^ er elaborate within the framework of the Five 
ai y oc. Although the causes of the break were not disclosed, ■ 
it was a public “ secret ” that the Labour Minister’s visit to the 
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towns and the armistice sponsored by the Socialists were 
^rtbern t ^ with it The Communists made the other 
closely C ^ erstan< j that they would try their luck with the workers 
P artieS i Without the collaboration and even with the opposition of 
of * ta ^ four. For they were convinced that “it is impossible 
( he ot ] er the w orking masses interested in dusty old Socialist pro¬ 
to »> 

gramme^ mac j e ev en more prominent by minor events which, 
lhC h unimportant in themselves, gave a paradoxical and tragic 
a lth° u & speedy disintegration of the opposition. At the time 

ligHt ^ mmunists made their declaration, the Fascists began a direct 
i ndirect campaign in which, strangely enough, they demanded 
an< ^ 1 eleration of the “ re-establishment of political liberties, 
thC were rumours that they had made a common front with 

a nd tneic 

lhe ,,?° nl ?v e n nts did not help the opposition to recover their lost 
1 -VP On the contrary, the opposition could not counteract 
P ,' effect with any determination for the simple reason that it 

u,e,r lo nger united. Moreover, the work of the opposition was 
Wa ?iirallv all “ underground,” for political parties continued to 
forbidden. This enforced secrecy of their movement played 
•to the hands of their enemies, who increased the confusion by 
■" ine contradictory statements and literature of which no one 
knew the source but to which the\ label of “opposition was 

^^An^ex^ample was given at the end of August, when Rome and 
man v other towns were flooded with leaflets which asked the 
Italian people to stop work at 10 a.m. and demonstrate for peace 
for fifteen minutes. The project was still-born, for nobody knew 
who was behind it. The major question in those days was: Who 
is the organizer of such moves? The automatic answer was the 
opposition.” But which part of the opposition? Which party. 
Which section of which party? Was it a new one? Why was 
such literature unsigned? Why oppose the Government when 
several parties were supporting its external policy? The news¬ 
papers and the people offered many theories to the effect that the 
project had been inspired by the five parties, or by a new party, 
or by the Communists, or by the Fascists. It was well known 
that the Fascists had started an underground campaign aimed at 
creating difficulties for the opposition and for the Government, so 
that in the ensuing confusion they could further their plans. 

The Government immediately repudiated the leaflet mentioned. 
“ These leaflets and appeals are the work of malevolent elements 
whose aim is to foment trouble,” it was officially declared on 
30/8/43. No one knew who, in particular, the Government meant 
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by malevolent elements ”—the Communists? Th 
Socialists? All five parties (which continued to b, 


Socialists? All five parties (which continued to be hf "uem. 
new Fascist party? uan ned)p 1 

Furthermore, the Government called upon all citizens t 
all “agents provocateurs”; this deepened the confusion E - n ° Unc e 
minds of the masses, and even in political circles, which the 
of the miscredit cast upon their prestige, found'it nee’ View 
issue statements repudiating the appeal. 6ssar y to 

The number of parties banned officially increased to s' I 
on September 2nd, a new movement came into beino- ' X When . 
the League of the Rights of Man. g ’ nar «ely > 

While people were following such happenings with aston' v, 
a new whispering campaign started—by whom, again ment ' 
could tell. It followed the lines of: “ What have*” th' ” 1 ° ° ne 
people gained by overthrowing Mussolini? A dictatorship tal ‘ an 
of emergency, but not peace.” P ’ a stat e 

Certain liberal papers asked the Government to counteract J 
moves, as they were creating confusion and uncertainty Th t UCh 
way of avoiding such things was by complete restoration of H ^ 
cratic liberty above all, liberty of organization and the fn 6 ™ 0 ' 
of political parties and Trade Unions, in which all shades" 1 ^ 
opinions could be represented. “ This is the only way i n which ^ 
kinds of underground propaganda can be counteracted ” 
dt * 0rna -. Article signed by Corrado Alvaro. September 2nd ) 

the political inactivity into which the opposition had sunk th» 1 
divisions which everybody knew were growing in its ranks ’ andl 
machinations such as that just illustrated, all tended to weaken 
any strength which the progressive forces might have had if thev 
had remained united. The only section of the opposition which 
did not let itself be drugged for very long was, as before, the oppo¬ 
sition coming from labour, and particularly from industrial 
workers who scored a real victory over the Government. But we 
shall deal with that later. . e j 

While the situation was becoming superficially crystalized on the 
opposition political field, the reactionary elements had become 
more daring than ever. 

The former Fascist leaders who, during the first few days fol¬ 
lowing the ‘ coup d’etat,” had hidden themselves in the country, 
began to appear publicly again. Movements of a definitely reac¬ 
tionary character, and specifically hostile to anything “ red,” came 
to light, and discussions as to how they should be organized 
ecame quite open. A Minister of the Badoglio Government even 
went as far as to discuss plans with those who were trying to 
organize such movements, a typical example of which was the 
revival of the Catholic Party. 
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■ . t f or the resurrection of the Catholic Party, as said 

Tb e pr °J, engineered by “ Catholic Action.” The first sign 
be(° re ’ t efforfs were afoot was given at the conference held 

that SU Jeral leading members of “ Catholic Action and the 
bet* een Education, Leonardo Severi, on the programme of 

>lip ter t „ a( -hin<r for Italian schools. It is noteworthy that during 
fel igi° us t ° he representatives of “Catholic Action ” never 

the dlSC ss t he fact that after the signing of the Lateral 

ceased to s between Pope Pius XI and Mussolini conditions 

Ag reem ®” favourable for the protection of Catholic interests in the 
" Cre T State than they had been “ prior to the advent of Fascism 
FaSC ‘ Italy was on the verge of falling into the hands of t e 

(when 1 ‘ > The organizers' pointed out further to the Ministei 

I RC ? h S e contemplated Catholic Party could be based on rec0 & n ‘ t ‘° n 
that , h Badoglio Government of religious teaching in schools, 
b) marriage, and the right to exist of religious societies—all 

CllUr< hirh were granted by the Fascist Regime. In addition, the 
° f W ent should allow the re-organization of Catholic \ outh 
Governm ag/ the B Scouts, etc. It was also said 

??“« Vatican's interest “ in the political life of the count,, 
th M h P more pronounced than that of other countries, and the 
Vatican will follow the development of these plans with the grea es 

3 ' Yef Anothersub thT method* by^ which the forces of reaction, and 
particularly the Fascists, tried to assert themselves became no ice 

^Manf^nt £££ positions, either in the various offers 
of tee Government or in the factories, began emphasizing he r 
support of the new Regime and of the rights of the peop e w i s 
was^ very evident that they were as reactionary as before. Chief 
representatives of this new danger were the “ bosses who, a . ® r 
having collaborated with the old Regime now attempt to white¬ 
wash themselves and now desire to put themselves in the m gh 
so that thev can continue under a new (or second and even third) 
party ticket-an action intended solely to secure f °r themselves 
personal successes or jobs which will allow them to 0 a 
sway over the masses.” (La Gazzetta del PofoloTunn Aug 
31st.) This created a very awkward situation, for the Governme 
seemed to encourage the tendency and to discourage certain sec¬ 
tions of the Italians from expressing their feelings a ou 
obvious “ transformations.” 

But that was not all. For parallel to this po itica me 
phosis ” more obvious political resurrections had ta en p ace. 

There was talk of probable permission being granted for t e 
cieation of a New Fascist Party. Responsible officials in the 
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Government declared that “ in the Liberal Italian State 
possible to permit the foundation of a Fascist Party.” r’ Jf m *y bel 
however, on more than one occasion, denied the re frf '° ^ 0, He 
the Partite A rationale Fascists (e.g. 31st August and of 

tember). & a 1st Se ^ 

We have already mentioned the project for the creatio 
Fascism. The plan had not stopped there but advanced c °! 3 “ e °- 
the Badogho Government itself became seriously conre° ^ that 
ad to take drastic and speedy measures to prevent the an d 

coming into effect. Prominent Fascists who, until then h™! fr ° m 
eft free, were arrested. There were rumours of the nr/ been 
of a Fascist “ coup d’etat ” and of the restoration of fh! P p ati ° n 
Regime. Badoglio—it was whispered—had become ascist 

concerned about the possibility of a “ counter revolution 6 ”'^ 
being the reason for the sudden arrest of so many nrn - that 
Fascists. (It should be noticed that these rumours and t LT nem 
a Fascist “ coup d’etat ” reached their height several d a ' ° f 

Alhet ) 111131166 h3d bCen SCCretly si ^ ned b y the Government and^the 

The Press was very concerned about it all, and gave detail t I 
eaci arrest t is asked why Badoglio is now hastening to arr^fl 
nascs. Uaders, as he let them enjoy a fair amount of 
earliei on, but the reason is that he certainly fears a Faseio 
counter-revolution.” (September 7th.) 

It may seem strange that these happenings did not create I 
more political and social trouble. Had Italy been out of the war 
and i elapsed into a status of neutrality, the events just described 
would have created a much more unstable, situation. But they did 
not arouse the nation as they might have done because another 
issue of vital importance took first place in individual and national 
interest—namely, the rumour that Italy was about to give way to 
the unconditional surrender 5 ’ terms. 

No one knew the source of such rumours; perhaps it lay in the 
hope that Italy might somehow get out of the war, or in the 
obvious.,mposs.b.lity of the situation in which Italy found herself 
atter jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 

, The t s P eculat »°ns were substantiated to a certain extent by the 
j.act tiat a fortnight had passed since the heavy raids on the 
northern industrial towns. Moreover, there were reports that 
Badoglio had sent a note to the Allies through the Vatican and 
that negotiations were continuing. The fact that several person¬ 
ages from the Vatican were constantly travelling to Lisbon and 
other capitals offered grounds for better hopes for peace. 

But this did not prevent the Italian masses, including the workers 
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various political parties, from becoming more and more 
I. e gc j by the “ unreasonable demands ” of the Allies. 
' bltte "ro and the King had become most unpopular because 
Bad ° 8 ‘‘ failure to bring peace,” and feeling against the various 
f d ) eir . „ ar ties also grew because “ they had not been able to 

Tirlion TTacf'icm rnllansed. ’ ’ 


efl 1 


Oi 


revolution when Fascism collapsed 


olit* c 
effe ct a 


rnent 

honour 


CC rinvical as it may seem, the masses, while still clamouring 
l ^ ara were rallying around the Goverment, ‘‘ For the enemy 
for P w ’made it definitely clear that he is trying to destroy the 
haS . n ' nenole and not Fascism, as he formerly declared. The 
Iial ‘ an must close its ranks and rally around the Badoglio Govern- 
natlon as on e man; Marshal Badoglio is the guardian of Italian 
ur _” [Tribuna, August, 1943.) 

The Press was eager to give publicity to the fact that the fading 
T. c iergy—including the Archbishops of Naples, Milan, 
m P nce and Bologna-had appealed to the Italian people to sup- 
F [ the Badoglio Government. They had “ appealed to the 
P °! n’s sense of honour, admonishing the people to maintain order 
"nd discipline and to support the Badoglio Government in every 

possible way.” 

A typical comment, which this time expressed what was really in 
the minds of the masses, ran as follows: — 

.. The enemy kept on repeating that they were fighting Fascism 
and not Italy Fascism has fallen. What have they offered 
Italy? Nothing.” 

> <• The Allies are offering the vague promise of generosity as 

a shabby velvet glove covering the iron fist of un £°? dltl ?“ 
surrender.’ These two words dash any illusion and shake those 
most ready to vield at the moments in which they might be 

tempted to let themselves be persuaded. ‘, “f/ 0 f itaT/' 

render ’ not of the Government and Army alone but of Italy. 
One thing is certain about ‘ unconditional surrender, and that is 
that by handing over the fatherland to the invaders ;we would 
not bring peace to our land, for if we were to give in the war 
would continue, with or without our participation. 

The enemy must not be able to rely on the collaboration of 
any one of us if, under pretext of a peace which is ad ^ an tageous 
only to his strategy and more sinister to us, he tries to hand us 
down to history broken and degraded. 

A summing-up of the desires, hopes and fears of the I a mn 
masses at that time might be found in these words: Feace. 

Yes, peace. But what sort of peace? Above all, what sort of 
peace?” (Typical extracts from the Corriere della Sera, Giornme 
d’ltalia, La Tribuna, II Lavoro Italien and other papers 
during August.) 
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The former Italian Premier, Nitti, wrote a letter f 
which was published in the Press. He said:— 0ni Pari s 

“ Now it is no longer a question of Fascism, but of 
Italy. I regard the Badoglio Cabinet as the only dos«;k/ Sav ‘np 
attempt. ’ (Third week of August.) ^ P SlbIe r t-'.sc u | 

Opposition leaders also supported the Government in ft,- 
and at this juncture.’* nis * i 


I he nation was gradually rallying to the support of th 
ment, and in this respect the attitude of the Allies wa^ii Cri1 - 
instrument in the consolidation of the Badoglio dictators^ C Ch ' e * 
towards the end of August, Labour in the northern town 
becoming restive once more, and, while greatly interested Was 
issue of peace and war had certainly not shelved the social the 

e ™, S \. h "° W be ^ an to exert relentless pressure on the Governm^' 
with the threat of more strikes. The drug of the uneasv a 
between the Government and the opposition had not had ™ 1!>tlCe 
strong effect upon the workers, and under their pressure the m ^ 
ment was compelled to yield. The opposition of the great indul^ 
centres of the North had made the Government understand St"" 
■t wanted the Labour front to give a definite pledge that it , , 

drop the struggle for the immediate overthrow of the Gov^ 
ment the latter would have to yield on two main points nam T 
MTha, i, would have ,o bring abou, an armistice' wTL 
Allies without further delay; 

(b) That it would have to allow them freedom of organization 
official recognition, and freedom of propaganda. 
Negotiations began under the auspices of the Minister of 
Industry, 1 rade and Labour, Piccardi; the Confederation of In 
dustr.ahsts and the Italian Confederation of industrial workers being 
represented by Commissioners Bruno Buozzi and Roveda all of 
whom had to deal with elected Workers’ Councils which had been 
created by the workers before they were granted any official 
recognition. 

On the 2nd of September a joint statement was issued in which 
the negotiators acknowledged the advisability of altering the prin- 
ciples which governed the choice and functions of workers called 
upon to hold syndical posts within industrial concerns. The main 
clauses of the agreement were: — 

1. Internal Committees were to be set up in industrial concerns 

forming part of the syndical organizations, etc. 

2. Members of the Committees were to be elected by direct and 

secret ballot. 

3. Elections had to be called by local syndical Associations of 

Industrial Workers. 

Thus the outcome of the negotiations was a new decree linking 
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■ .rewards with the Trade Unions, making them organs of 

the sh ° P bargaining and supervision of agreements and giv g 
c0 li e cti ve elation - n the man agement in all matters of soc 

^ „__ OVI'ltPll 


§elfa re - h of th e labour front over the Government excited 

[ ThiSt v worM with hope and optimism. In almost all fac 
the fact f ° r t he north feverish preparations for the longed-for day o 
tories of t various social and political trends among 

the electron -gam ^ ^ ground for selecting future 

the-*' and for securing the largest possible number 
can did ate 

followers- Trade Unions had scored a success 

™ L “ . more for future tattle. But this voter, 

closed the four phases which had begun so 

^as 


baCU> ‘ ehP Badoglio Government did not appear to be as concerned 
Yet th “ victory of the Reds ” as many of its supporters thought 
° Ver v, ffid be The reason soon became clear: the Government ha 
^ ^-n on tta issue of war^and pe.e.^In fact, the 

sec0 ;; d d It sti a iy (about 26th-27th August). Badoglio was asking 
reached biciiy y t t u e made to coincide with the 

-^S4”^tfu«d to co mmi . themse.ves 

(about 28th August^ Badoglio agreed to all the 

.iifdtrm? a1d A oT S SeJ,ember 3ri Badogiio's repr.sentattves 

-Ci“ Sian main.and, where the, en- 

countered practically “no opposition. 


Meanwhile, the Germans had »« ^TrSorco- 

far back as the 26th August er Rome to be followed 

ments had reached the£ elg g ep ° t eLber by reinforcements which 

between the 3rd and p oractically the whole penin- 

spread in strategical positions a ong practically 

sola, especially Central an or y ‘ announced by 

On the 8th September Italy s surrenae 

General Eisenhower. German forces and their 

Rommel took over comman , -phe great industrial 

panzer divisions swept along t ® P e n f another mighty armed 

town, of the north fell into, the mon fist of another mvy ^ 

tyranny; another r , e ' enlles * * ( °^d confronted the enemy with 

forces of liberty united once C ;ip n ced bv the combined 

a single front. Before their vo-es were silenced by ^ ^ 

violence of Nazism and Fascism, their last appeal 
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the Italian people to prepare for the fight against ,u 
enemy.” The appeal was issued—after the announcement ° e * 
armistice by the “ Front of Liberty,” the politick hi ° f *e 
comprised the Group of Liberal Reconstruction, t h e A. whi <* 
Democratic Party, the Democratic Labour Party t h P n hrist ' a n 
Action, the Italian Socialist Party of Proletarian Unitv * arty °> 
Italian Communist Party. an d th e 

The Battle of Italy had begun. 

With it, a curtain of darkness fell once more upon th. . 
people. Their partial freedom and internal struggle had i tallan 
the brief space of six weeks, and it was ended Ibrupl y!^ f ° r 
roar of German and Allied guns pointed against each other ^ ^ 

V f T\ tOWnS ° f thC P eninsula > while the iron 

of the Nazis and the revenge and hate of the Fascists fell h fist 

upon the progressive forces which, even if divided had Hn„ 
best to regain liberty for the victimized and unhappy Italian peophT 

6. A Lesson for the Future. 

The reawakening of Italian democracy was brief dvna.nl .1 
tragic No revolution in modern times was faced with more (or ■ 
midable dangers ,n so small a space and in so short a time Th 
progressive forces of Italy showed courage and determination whi d 
stomshed then friends and foes alike, and, although they were 1 
hampered by the great difficulties of the situation and by division 
among themselves, they nevertheless demonstrated to the Italians 
and to the Luropean democracies that no tyranny can destroy thf 
ove for , ibert , o, . p , Ppl , They kncw t j t 4 

Bado^r r 0 ' 01 Naz,Sm ’ but m s P' te of ‘hat they forced the 

S » M,T “ ‘ iea ,he armiS,ice - Th '>- ** *>« Italian 
orces to fight Fascism on an international plane after having 

defeated ,t in the internal field. They used the few weeks’ breath 

mg space to develop their organizations and to give the workers a 

Zl H democratic rights. Although only partially successful, 

BadoH,T rT ntlnU ° US 7 3r againSt the react ' onar y Government of 
Badogho. Their struggle should have made clear to the progres- 

straJdTth m* da ' lger th3t HeS ahead '• k was also demon¬ 

strated to the United Nations that the liberation of Europe is not 

a purely military undertaking, but a political and social problem of 
the greatest magnitude. 

This “ honeymoon of liberty ” had been preceded by 20 years 
of tyranny; it has been followed by the embittered anger of a 
despairing and battering Nazism, by the lustful vengeance of the 
en a tan ascism, by national and individual humiliation and 
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by the roar of the bombers of the two contending 
j f D5 iraU °f ’ nat ions fighting their battles in the skies of Italy, by 
!t f ° UpS Advancing and retreating—destroying the villages ana 

■ ,r0l ' eS towns of the peninsula, leaving behind them nothing but 
desolation. 

r"' n a ■ n and progress had once more shown themselves to be 
Kea i Ct ’nemies, and the old belief that progressive forces always 

"'•jlfind old enemieS re3dy t0 stran ^ le them had beCn prOVCd COf ' 

reCt ag a '" - , sh(>rt -lived struggle for freedom should be a grim 

■ The cr to progressive forces everywhere who, in the near and 

future will have to go through the same experiences. Not 

jista 151 ag 4j ns t Nazi or Fascist control of a modern State and 

3 V,ar 'qrmies—for such a warning now needs no sounding—but 

grCa -t the danger of reactionary forces, wherever they exist. For 
aga ' n Nazism and Fascism have been physically destroyed, the 
° nce ‘ f reaction will endeavour by more subtle means to >mpede 
f ° rC f-rth of a Government of the people, and, when they fail in 
‘!! £ , to paralyze its growth and, finally, to undermine and destroy 
'7 Establishment of democratic and just social institutions 
*7 making a brief survey of the events of those six weeks, we 

■ f y see m ore clearly what lessons the popular forces of Italy and 

E7 rest of Europe should learn from this. 

rie first obvious feature is the speed with which the relentless 
cmicro-le set in between the forces of progress and of reaction 
immediately after Fascism had capitulated. The liberated forces 
Ef democracy were allowed to enjoy a 24-hour freedom, after 
which new fetters gradually replaced the old ones which had been 
broken. Italian democracy— which in the first place had every 
reason to believe that the overthrow of the Fascist State mean 
freedom— found itself face to face with another hostile power: 
old and new reaction embodied in the Military Dictatorship. 

The main feature of the new Dictatorship was that it used not 
force but cunning; it employed the strength and enthusiasm o its 
opponents to weaken them by dividing their ranks on social and 
political issues; it created confusion among its opponents by favour¬ 
ing certain sections and suppressing others. Thus the power u 
stream of the united forces of Italian democracy was broken into 
several currents and so lost its strength. Ihe progressive orces 
intoxicated by their enthusiasm, allowed themselves to be outwitted 
by the coolly calculating Government. 

The lesson they had been given twenty years previously should 
have made the newly-liberated forces more careful. Un appi y, 
they had forgotten. Their enemies were the same; they had not 
changed their aims or their nature, but only their name. 
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showed unity, singleness of purpose, and national and inte . 1 
power. Once more, they proved that when confronted b 
they could fight together for their common interest 
allowing themselves to be divided, confused or weakened 
the exception of notable cases, they have followed this con With 
stantly. After the first world war they succeeded in putti ^ C ° n ‘ 
tically the whole of Europe in fetters just because of their ^ ^ rac ~ 
and because of the weakness of the progressive forces S i 
continent. °* the 

During the brief six weeks of its comparative freedom It rl 
democracy repeated the mistakes committed before the ’ ris 3 
Fascism. They achieved great successes, it is true; but tll^iJ 
remains that the forces of reaction won. 

In order to avoid further repetition of past mistakes, all freed rJ 
loving individuals should remember certain truths which sine °t3 
tragic ending of the “ six weeks ” have become more vital ^ 
ever to the progressive forces of Italy and the rest of Euro ^ 
Some of these truths are elementary enough, but they shoukM?’' 
kept in mind continuously and, above all, they should be act h' 
upon when the time comes for the democratic forces of Italy *3 
the rest of Europe to build a new society. They are as follows-1. 

(a) The progressive forces should trust nobody but themselves I 

and never again be tricked by a wolf in sheep’s clothing S ’' 

(b) They should act with cool deliberation and not be influenced 
by well-meant enthusiasm and emotional fervour. 

(c) They should avoid extremisms in social, political and other 

fields. 

(d) They should show tolerance and a spirit of compromise 
amongst themselves when confronted by differences which 
are inevitable in a democratic society. 

(e) They should act in unison and with determined purpose. 

(f) They should prepare to fight reaction not only on a national 

but also on an international scale. 

(g) They should remember that the forces of reaction are power¬ 
ful, cunning, and—above all—united when they have to fight 
against the progressive forces of nations or continents. 

(h) Because of the above, they should not allow anyone—friend 
or foe to divide their ranks. Unity is strength. That is 
the key tO' their future success and unless they grasp it they 
will be lost. 

* * * * 

This short struggle of Italian Democracy should be considered 
not only from an internal but also from an international point of 
view. For it was the combinaton of national and international 
reaction that contrived to defeat the progressive forces. 
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I e main external factors which worked for the doom of Italian 

Eocracy were three: — 

/ a \ The military situation. 

(b) The general policy of the United Nations. 


1 °! ***'• °- * 

The Vatican. 

• can be said about the military situation, tor the goal of 
■1 the war in the military field had to come before any politi- 
- nn * n Lial aims. Any other problem had to be subordinated to it. 
c3 ’ ° r the Allied and Italian people could do little; nevertheless, it 
Here ,’ 1 not be forgotten that even in this sphere the military situ* 
5b ° U iieht have been made very much more favourable to the 
«° n u .a the progressive forces of Italy acted with more deter- 
All “ ion and had g ,hc reactionary forces of Italy and the Unfed 
,kiven way to popular demands. That would have spared 
Na ' A iaed and Italian lives and an enormous amount of destruc- 
ma ‘ on the Italian mainland. However, as there are many factors 
Sch are not known at the present stage, it would be rash to pass 

’"^general policy of the United Nations towards the new 
Italian democracy is another question, and an issue far more open 
I critictm During these six weeks there seemed to be a marked 
La u«re in the policy of the United Nations from them previous 
P Mim-ements. For years the democratic forces of Italy ha 
been°told to get rid of Fascism and to set up a democratic Govern¬ 
ment. The war was being fought against Fascism and not agains 

Italian democracy. 

. . ii i_rtf thp nation 


Italian UCIIluuat,;. 

When in response to this call the democratic forces of the naUon 
revolted against Fascism and tried to revolt against the neo-Fascism 
0 f Badoglio’s Military Dictatorship, they found themselves co 
shouldered by the very nations which until then had promised help. 
The efforts and sacrifices of the new Italian democracy were not 
recognized; on the contrary, they were hampered. Italian reaction¬ 
ary forces, instead, found helpful allies in the United Nations. Both 
appeared to be working together for two main aims: to win the 
war in the military field and to win it in the political and social field 
by suppressing the progressive forces. When peace comes or 
when experimental stages are reached, such as in the case of Italy 
while the general war is still being fought-the reactionary policy 
will be dictated by one main concern: that of preventing the Euro- 
pean peoples from 41 turning Red. 

The Vatican, too, played a considerable part in contributing to 
the undoing of the progressive forces during the six weeks resur¬ 
gence. Through its fear of Communism it gave full support to he 
Badoglio Government. This policy might be well followed in the 
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future with other countries of Europe, and all proves • 
would do well to bear this possibility in mind. ** SlVe 



All Italian and European progressive elements ma v Ip 

ie Italian “ _ , ... y iea rn f r 


the Italian six weeks ” what mistakes to avoid in the f„* ° 1 
what measures to take in order to ensure that any attenn UrG anc ^ 
part of national and international reaction is doomed to fa'l ° n th< 
Moreover, the Italian experiment should be a reminds J 
peoples of Great Britain and the United States that unf t0 th( 
exert their democratic rights to bring pressure upon their rp SS ^ 
Governments when similar cases occur in the future fwh,ati tiv< 
mg or after the war), and unless they are ready to support tt"-' 
European brothers by word and deed—political, social and fi 0,6,1 
military tyranny will continue to breed wherever reaction sr ' 3 
success and, in due course, war will break loose upon the worM * 
To the Governments of the United Nations the “ six w/i ’ 
should show that it is the people of all countries, whether en ” 
neutral or allied, who count. The Governments are not the ntt 
during this war; the Governments, unless elected by the free /•« 
of the people, will not be the people after this war. And in orde f 
win the peace, the United Nations should deal not with Gov" 
rnents but with peoples. Unless they are able to realize ^ 
difference, thq danger of misunderstandings, mistakes and final 
disaster will be ever present. 

The will of the people means the will of the masses. The masse* 
want peace, social welfare, and work. To get them, certain institu 
tions of our modern society should be discarded, and with certain 
institutions certain classes and privileged sections. Unless it is 

t r k wi " do it; indeed ' the p “ [ *"" ««** 

Numerous Governments have made declarations to the effect that 
only the will of the people will determine the shape of the future 
once the military struggle has ended, but while the peoples of 
Europe welcome such declarations, they should not take them at 
eir face value. Badoglio himself, on the declaration of war 
against Germany (13/10/43) made such promises: — 

“ The present arrangement,” he declared, ‘‘will in no- way 
■mpair the untrammeled right of the people of Italy to choose 
restored'^’ 1 ° rm ^ ern ocratic Government when peace is 

Unless such declarations are followed by deeds, the bitter expe- 
nence o Italy s six weeks ’ ’ will be repeated on a far greater 
scale and with far more terrible consequences throughout Europe 
and the rest of the world. 
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I mments and all progressive forces of to-day should begin 

’ ^ °tlke the necessary Lps to ensure that such experiences will 

no* t0 t0 be undergone by other countries in the future, 
not have ^ ItaHan « six weeks » assumes such tremendous 

fhat ' S re to-day They will assume even greater meaning wi 
sigDlfi minff of peace, and all who long for a peaceful world should 
the C °T Un their lesson from them and should hasten to take full 
haVe " of the sacrifices, blunders and bitter experience o e 

ad vantage of the sac^ ^^ from falling into the 

jtafiao P e ° P d start i n g a civil struggle which would end either 
5811,6 P l v or in the replacement of national, international and ever- 
* a "tl Cc "on For that would mean new unsane political 

extremism which would lead to world chaos. 


and especially after the war the Allies will have to deal 

«iSV Mian ^SmmblrftaTcert.in 
Italian people then^ factors ot the pa,, and 

which the Italian, will fineI themselves at the 
‘end of the war, will P>.y • of 

r.^,he“e:;i, z 

^nSd°i„ iii field,, 

I'iifhave p« O the 0 Itdia„ masse', into 

the hopes of spiritual, social, political and economic rebirth H 
£ to be found the reason for the otherwise inexplicable lack of 

enthusiasm of Italians in the battlefields and * 6 ^"fighting 
during Fascism, and for their tremendous courage in hgnt g 

aK ThTl. a ,haTSe^p«,l y contributed to .heir own de/enf, in 

»,d,",o destroy Fascism a, bon,e and gain the opportuntty of 

'‘“fSowiTclt’p^s will try show the real immediate post¬ 
war and the fundamental problem, of Italy, and the '"f 
both the Italians and the Allies should try to solve them in 
spirit of understanding, co-operation and friendliness. 
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PART THREE 

TOWARDS A NEW ITALY 1 
Chapter 9 

THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES FACINrU 
THE ITALY OF TOMORROW 

Practically all the problems that will confront Italy after th 
are dependent upon the solution of the greatest- na , War 
economic problem. Its solution is the key to the wuP’ the 
Italy. The solution will have to be two-fold; that is it ° f 

apply to the immediate post-war period and to the aftermath? t0 
The first should be tackled by a determined short-range econo^' 
pohcy aimed at preventing the disastrous situation from deteriorT'' 
urther and at helping a quick recovery. This should be suppor'tef 
by financial, industrial, commercial and agricultural help wH ch S 
ctorious nations should give ungrudgingly For in thic J 

•be policy of the Allies should be%o fid tL Itafiais in ordeT^ 
preserve peace by preventing the Italian masses from swinmnJ 

th^Ea 8 3117 neW ^ ° f extremism ‘ Tt should never be forgotten 
that Fascism was born in Italy and from there spread all ovfr the 

As already suggested, the Allies should try to relieve the situation 
immediately by the distribution of food situation 

tWS r tk ^ r field ’ the Confer ence held at-Hot Springs 

post war‘"is aM , ’ t0 StUdy * he f °° d pr ° blems of the ^media* 
post-war, is at least an encouraging sign. 

j7 h r U w b V tr , eSSed , h0wever > that th e victorious nations should 
not distribute food primarily as a bribe with which to obtain tem¬ 
porary consent to peace terms which would otherwise be considered 
unacceptable. Relief should be given first on humanitarian grounds 
and secondly with the political aim of gaining the friendship of the 
Italian people.. If attempts are made to influence the Italian masses 
0 accc P t political compromises, then economic relief, although 
accepte , will be turned into a weapon which the Italian minority 
nostile to the democracies can use against them. The suspicions 
o t e talian people would be increased and co-operation would 
become more difficult. 
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f ,. f that the acquiescence of the peoples liberated from 
The ^ an be obtained or supplemented by the mere expor 

feS responsible Allied quarters have a 

iS t r st r e too much politically on the ability of the United 
tendency liberated countries after the ™ ar - 

fjati° nS ° blowing excerpt is taken from the Observer of 25th 
subject. « 

should know.be.*, 

trr set- 

T0 •SritvlThTr In life b, large-scale gifts of food, 

her dignity would be a perilous error, 

medical s pp > ’ Italians, who—although gratefu 

This i. .especially true-** Auth ; rities _ would> in the end, 

I mwards the ie y . „u nr itv ” The Amgot—or, better, the 

resent - eating t Ms par&nlar S?ld, for certain fao- 

Allies—should «» . , ical or political nature which rn the hour 

r.,iumi»h”»d hunger L overlooked may be easily transformed 

wo eventual instruments of hostility• . problem, however 

But a solution of the short-range aspect ot t P ’ po licy 

vital, is no, - S^TS^iSrX^^ to *v 
that the New Italy an * r re _ s tarting industries for 

iott a 

: ^r^r:ttb:,wi U ^ ***** «he who.,», 

Europe. • „„ th P other hand 1 , unless care- 

The long-range economic pohcy, o provisional solution 

fully planned from the star , w d • j unres t which 

:i,r^nr.t=rofan p tX“foe. the nations con _ 

I £ as ■:z:\ a po p ;„ o .»ion n s - ^ 

rate during the last fifty years. 

I The ansTefs m^e q^which these three points raise 

"Zt ^Fascist and Fascist Imperialism, realizing that the 
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was economic, exaggerated them in order to gain a i 
over the people. That is why the Italians, although scent irT h °ki 
the least, of the bombast of Fascism, supported it when T ’ to sa y 
it attacked Abyssinia. f ° r mstan^ 

fnlR° nt n F> -- t0 , legend ’ the Ila,ian P eo P le are modest hard-, ’ 

, ‘ , eir deslre is not for an Empire—whether sponsn 

democratic, Fascist or Catholic Italy-but for a land ? n 2 by * 
work in peace. a ln which ^ 

As far as raw materials are concerned, Italy is one of th 
countries of the world; her industries depend entirely u DO 6 P °° resi 
from abroad, and she is no better off in the agricultural field T P ° rts 
her efforts. The land on which the Italians live is utter! ’ UeSp "'- 
to support them; it covers only 310,177 square kilometres 
tour-fifths of which consists of mountains. Of the 62 nrT m ° Sl 
metres of flat land, about 46 per cent, is taken up by thf p kil °' 

1 adana in North Italy. Except for the Po Valley and a few TT 
districts Italy ,s still a country of arid hills and swampy Zrs 
"The density °f Italy’s population is exceeded only by that nT* 

Tot TiTT- While the latter h as a density of 195 u T 
m 1939 had 141 inhabitants per kilometre-a very high figure I J 

one considers the mountainous character of the peninsula and T 
great economic importance of agriculture to the nation 6 

ut the entire population of Italy 47 7 D er rent Ic 
agricuffure (and of the soil they must work four-fifths consists of 
s), 36 per cent. ln fishing, industry, etc., while only 16 { 
pci cent, is occupied in commerce, insurance, etc. 

for thTTlT laSt 60 yCarS ’ C0ndltl0ns hav e not improved greatly 
for the Italian peasantry. In spite of Fascism’s efforts this 

direction, the great majority of the population still wrests a poor 
iving from the soil; a living which the war has made yet more 
meagre. Some years ago an official enquiry reached the amaX 
cone usion that the living conditions of the Italian peasantry “ could 

Schmidt—-pa^e ll) P ° ra ' e S,a ' e ” Ac,i0 "’" ^ K » ri T - 

To make matters worse, instead of the Italian soil having to 
produce for a constant number of inhabitants, every year The 

s :,v ,ears ag °29 mii- 

io„ 1943 ,t was 4o mill,on. Almost double the population squeezed 
o the same geographical boundaries. To give an idea of this 
steady increase, it is enough to quote a few figures at random, 
or instance, whereas during the period 1925-1927 there was an 

°J b ' rthS ° Ver deaths of 384,000, during the period 
1 ,s ff ure rose to 437,000. Moreover, during 1940 (the 
year Italy entered the war) the number of births reached the 
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I ding figure of 1.037,586. During this first year of Fascist, 
ast ° U ? ie total increase in Italy’s population was over 1,300,000. In : 
tf ar 1 month of January, 1941, the number of births was 92,409. 
tbe °he end of April, 1943, Italy’s population was 45,757,000. 
Af r T z etta Officiale,” 21/5/43). 

(‘ V fortunately, this phenomenal increase will go on; for no one, 
. n .j u al or Government, will be able to take measures to check 

• The hundreds of thousands of people born now and during the 
>U few years will have to be accepted; they will grow and require 
n£X re food', clothing, care and money, thus increasing proportion- 
X the problems of the Italian nation. 

Although an immediate check on the increasing population is 

• nssible rational long-range measures would become effective. 
"T the passing of time. Nation-wide education on the use of 
Xraceptives, general, and, if possible, free advice and suppiy 

# devices for birth-control should become a major concern of the 
Tate In addition, a systematic campaign should be directed 
Tainst the Catholic/Fascist principles of “ multiply, irrespective of 
Sher y<» can feed ,our children or not,” and .he nefar.ons 
Catholic/Fascist doctrine of automatic imperialism through mer 
weight of numbers should be ruthlessly eradicated. Results, although 
ci 0 w would become evident within, perhaps, a couple of decat es. 
Within about twenty years, the Italian populat.on if not on he 
decrease would, at least, tend to remain stationary. And that, 
would be a great step towards easing the Italian demographic 


P But while this remains a mere theory and 1 while it is at its initial 
practical stage, the reality of the growing population, with all its 
inherent problems, will be present. And faced it must be. 
of Italy be of such a vitally urgent nature after this war. How 

It may be asked: Why will the problem of the surplus population 
did Italy cope with it before Fascism and before the first world war? 

The answer can be simplified thus: The Italians are in grea er 
need now than ever before of what is called (to use a Fascist term) 
“ livino- space.” They have reached a point at which either they 
must be allowed to leave Italy and settle elsewhere on the planet 
regardless of political, social or racial issues—or, if they are com¬ 
pelled to stay at home, they must “ explode.” Such an explosion 
would immediately take the shape of a more virulent political 
extremism, which, in the long run, would endanger the whole of 

That’ the Italians did not “ explode ” before and immediately 
after the first world war, notwithstanding their systematic increase, 
was because they were allowed to settle practically anywhere in the 
world. At that time doors were open for almost all the annua 
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surplus of the Italian population; and this made the maint 
of a constant population possible and prevented the surD ] 1 enanCe 
weighing too heavily upon the already overcrowded fr ° m 

home. dlIan s at 

It should be noted that the Italians did not emigrate to th 
tories forming the Italian Colonial Empire, but to other E 6 Grr ^ 
countries and especially to overseas lands. Uro P e an 

This should be kept in mind when later on in this chant 
deal with the future of the former Italian colonies. The facT h* 
the Italians went anywhere where there was a chance to , at 
regardless of political issues, is the best demonstration that"^’ 
were not in any way haunted by dreams of an Empire or of polit'^ 
conquests. Their aim was to find work in any land and unrW ' Cal 
political regime. r an 7 

It is interesting to examine emigration figures from the begi nn i 
of this century up to 1939, which reveal two main characterist' 
namely:— lcs > 


}• That the Italian emigration was a purely economic phenomeno 
with no political or imperialistic significance. 

2 . 1 hat the gradual closing of doors to the emigrants and the 
deterioration of the economic life of the world at large and of Italy 
in particular helped to create political extremism (Fascism). 

During the period 1876-1909, Italian emigration amounted to 
210,000 yearly, of which half went to European and half to over¬ 
seas countries. From the beginning of this century to the outbreak 
of the first world war (1901-1913) it reached the very high figure 
of 627,000 yearly. The European countries, although still open, 
were no longer so promising and a greater proportion of the emi¬ 
grants went overseas; namely, 262,000 to Europe and 365,000 
overseas. 

During the last war (1914-1918) the yearly emigration shrunk to 
168,000 of which 90,000 went to European countries and 78,000 
overseas. 

In 1919, the total jumped to 253,000; 147,000 for Europe and 
106,000 overseas. 

But economic conditions in Europe had deteriorated as a result 
of the war, and conditions in Italy were worse than in anv other 
European country. And so, of the 614,000 emigrants from Italy 
in 1920, 205,000 remained in Europe whilst double the number 
(409,000) went overseas. 

In 1921, a year before the advent of Fascism, emigration totalled 
201,000; and in 1922-24 the yearly total was 345,000. 


In short, during the 50 years preceding Fascism no fewer than 
16,500,000 people left Italy. 
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I In 1936 the total was 57,000, of which 30,000 remained in Europe. 

1 lanuarv to September, 1939, the total was 20,000. 

F r0 ‘” t difficult to imagine the problems which faced Italy whe 
U ‘European and overseas countries began to close them doors 
oth£ L surplus population of that country. ^ . 

t0 A dreds of thousands of people who, under favourable crcum- 
H “ s would have become non-political citizens of adopted coun- 
6tan c allowed themselves to be used as political instruments f 
trieS ’. , imperialism, which preached a solution to the problems of 
FaSC , population by organized emigation to Italian colonies. 
sur r n African expansion became the key-note to ‘‘ living space 
Itab “crowded Italy. Fascism pointed towards Africa; it spent 

m- «*»-.«»«»vv hem as many 

^ wanted Italians as could be supported by these lan s. 

UP To those who could not go to the colonies (about 96 per <* • 

/.he total emigration, mostly in a hopeless economtc posh,on) 
f • m nreached that their deplorable state was due to the fact 
‘uTffie Hch countries had closed their doors and Italy was poor 
th H' had no Empire. “ We want living space. We want a place 
fn ^theT'isun! and^if. this place is not given us we will take it, 

Pr T a h C e h s e e d words, Ipoken to Italians who were becoming desperately 

f „„„ ipoct distrustful of Fascism—supported it on this point. 
Sin,* Simand it gave him confidence lo embark on hrs 
"L, of open aggression, which reached a chmax w.th the attack 
t AbysZf. an? then, with Italy's entry into the second world 

*Wi,h the end of this war, the problem will have become .-ren 
more serious and will require a prompt and far-reaching solut U. 
This will be partly because of the disastrous econom.c condition, m 
Which Italy will find herself in the post-war period and partly 
because of the fact that the Italian population consists chiefly oi 
persons with “ productive capacity,” namely, people between t 
ao-es of 20 and 59 years. This latter fact has an important bearm 
on the question, for these are the people who will want work and 

^Moreover, it must be borne in mind that almost two-fifths of the 
entire population is composed of Italians under 21 of age_ In 

a few years’ time all these youngsters will demand work and bread 
more noisily and urgently than that part of the population of 1 sent 
“productive capacity,” and unless their demands are met they J 
resort to some kind of political extremism. It is with this 1 g 
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section of the Italian population that the New Italy should . 
cerned, for otherwise it would PaiKP rprloin fmi.Ul. r ^ 


cerned, for otherwise it would cause certain trouble for s Co n 
ment of that country and for the rest of Europe. 6 G ° v er n 


What should be done to meet the rightful needs of tu- 
and overcrowded country and to give its inhabitants the econ ^ P °° r 
social security which they have the right to expect? m ‘ c ar >d 


The answer is not so easy, but it is high time that certain r I 
mental realities of the present and the immediate future fundj >- 
owing to the war and its accompanying political confusion 
almost been lost sight of, should again be made clear. ’ ^ ave 


The New Italy and the United Nations, in approachin . 
economic problem, should always bear in mind that all n ,- he 
people really want is that their evergrowing economic dH r , . * 
should be solved. l IT LC/ ultics 

Whether the solution is found by allowing the Italian emio-r 
to enter exploitable areas in various parts of the world, or bv L ^ 
back to Italy her colonial possessions, or by pooling the^flonM 
possessions of all nations, is not fundamentally important— the 
really important thing is that the problem should be solved. 

Syr 100 ^ e u g aSked h u thC great ma i° rit y of kalians is not 
,, eu WC ° r Sia WC n0t have back our Empire?” But it I 

Shall we sometime be able to settle down in any land with reason 

able, hope of economic security?” The loss of her Empire was not 
so much a blow to Italy’s prestige as a reminder to every Itahan 
o the dilemma caused by an overcrowded land with all doors closed 

f °n % SU I P US po .P ulatlo . n - The average Italian thought of the down- 
fa I of the empire mainly in the light of how much the loss of 
colonial possessions would affect him in the near and distant future. 
Many Italians would' like their colonies to be returned because thev 
are convinced that the possession of an Empire would help their 
country to solve its economic problems and provide homes for many 


fter this war, the policy that will have to be followed will 
depend no longer on a single nation but on whether old or new 
connections will prevail. The first will try to rebuild' the world on 
he old model namely, preponderance of economic and military 
power, olding of strategical bases, arbitrary allocation of various 
parts of the globe to this or that group of nations. The second 
will try ruthlessly to scrap the old system and start afresh, taking 
away all colonies from victors and vanquished alike and amalga¬ 
mating them into a single whole under the direction of an inter¬ 
national mandate. 

Let us examine the position-—in so far as the Italian colonies, Italy 
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the Allies are concerned—as it would be if the first trend of 
TuSt prevailed. 

tb ° °has been suggested that Libya might become independent. 

such independence could be maintained it is impossible to 
|jj°W ^ v j ew of the conflicting racial elements that make up the 
566 lation and the fact that, apart from the coastline, the land is 
entirely desert, Libya seems unfit for autonomy. The native 
I alm°. tion is almost non-existent in comparison with the size of 
^country and could not survive without the help of European 
1 , prs . which would bring forward the question of who should 
fin such an autonomous Libya. If it were helped by Great Britain, 

I trance etc., the Italians would say immediately that it was m- 
a reedy controlled by these countries. Suspicion, envy, fear and 
Thirst for revenge would be the outcome. Moreover, many Italians 
whether Fascists or not) would consider it to be still their land, 
Ld would dream of its reconquest. This could be the cause of new 
trouble in the Mediterranean; Italy would feel humiliated, and 
rouble-makers would agitate for the return of the former colonies. 
Here they would have a ready excuse for stirring up resentment 
having previously led the people to believe that in the possession of 
colonies lay the solution of their economic problems. 

As far as can be seen for the present, an autonomous Libya is 
impracticable, and would only confirm the Fascist accusation of the 
rich powers keeping a strategical and economic strangle-hold on 
poorer countries. It would not help the victorious nations and 

would certainly endanger world peace. 

Moreover, the solution of the Libyan problem would not solve the 
Question of the fate of the other Italian colonies. 


That brings us to the possibility of the Italian colonies being 
incorporated into the British African possessions or being shared 
between the victorious powers. 

For the victorious powers to adopt such a policy would be loi 
them to choose the best possible weapon for convincing the Italian 
people, en bloc, that Fascism was 100 per cent, right when it 
asserted that “ The Democratic Nations are committing the black¬ 
est injustice against the Italians; that of refusing them a small 
place in the sun.” 

Such claims as these make the most powerful appeal to the 
Italians. The very fact that Fascism, seeing the approach of its end, 
had discarded almost entirely its old slogans of spiritual mission, 
etc., and had placed more and more emphasis on economic slogans, is 
the best proof that the economic problem is the one that most 
distresses the Italians. 
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It is enough to quote from a speech made by Bastianini h j 
the Italian Senate on 21st May, 1943 (reported in “ II r- el ° r & 
d* It alia b|Q ^afe 

“ The Anglo-Saxon powers, which to-day are waging 
against Europe, since 1919 have waged a true political ‘ eeo 
aggression * through the progressive restrictions of the 
tionists, the closing of immigration, the starting of tariif ^ 
of systems of imperial aggrandisement.” S a °d 

. The law of the necessity to live lias led the Italian 
the necessity of fighting, and now cornel* 2 nc i--r 

enemy who sees our own future in 
economic slavery which would give 
bolshevism/ 1 

For the victorious powers to absorb the Italian colonies would 
strengthen the belief that colonies make nations powerful and would 
give ground to the accusation against Great Britain and France that 
their policy always has been to deprive Italy of colonial expansion 
in order to keep her economically dependent and thus be able to 
dictate her political and social life. The overcrowded Italians 
would look enviously at the vast colonial possessions not only of 
the big nations but also of small nations like Belgium, Holland 
and Portugal; the idea of the “ haves ” and “ have-nots ” and the 
legend- of the greed of Britain and France would be revived, and 
imperialistic elements would have far more fertile ground on which 
to work. 

The fact of Italy having lost the war would not enter into the 
heads of the Italians, who would only blame Mussolini for having 
driven them into it and would feel unjustly treated on economic 
grounds. They would repeat to themselves and would teach their 
children that Britain, while dominating roughly one-quarter of the 
world, with an Empire of 450,000,000 people (384,000,000 of them 
coloured) was trying to convert Italy into a kind of economic 
dominion. 

The list of territories acquired by Great Britain at the expense 
of other nations (with the addition of the Italian colonies) would 
become a national memory-test. Time and time again would be 
angrily repeated the Fascist Government’s list of independent 
territories annexed by Britain since 1870: “ Baluchistan, Burma, 
Cyprus, Wei-hai-Wei, Hong-Kong, Koweit, Sinai, North Guinea, 
South Guinea, East Guinea, Solomon Islands, Sudan, Uganda, 
British East Africa, British Somaliland, Zanzibar, Transvaal, 
Orange Free State, Rhodesia, British Central Africa, Nigeria. In 
1919 the mandated territories of Palestine, Transjordan, Tangan¬ 
yika, Togo, Cameroons, South-West Africa, were added.” And 


a world dominated by 
way to a disintegrating 
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** the Italians would end with the names of their former colonies, 

^Tihva Eritrea, Somaliland, etc.” 

‘ r' h V would be the result of such a policy? 

rlastin 0- hatred against the Anglo-Saxons, the w 
nst such vast accumulation of possessions by one country or 
ag3 ‘o of countries; the strengthening of extreme nationalism. 
g A U nd wh" fundamental benefits would it bring the victorious 

na i';°Th ? e long run, none. For, in fact, it would bring war. 

Nor would the incorporation of the Italian colonies ^ a British 
French Mandate be a much wiser step, even if e 
‘’Jj, Zt "open the doors of such colonies or of o.h„ pan. of 

Hrx Wjss» ~**n**i£ 

jrl the Americas or Australia-although excellent as such 

A r \d 'be fraught with many dangers and could not give any guar- 
would be xraugnt w y s reverted tQ the patt ern of 1939 

an ^he crisis of 1929, for instance, will always haunt t e y 

polio, of free emigration is the establishment of some son olI - 

national Authority for the economic planning of the Post war 
(such as is outlined at the end of this chapter). 

Would the return of the Italian colonies to Italy be a better 

^nTworld in which each nation is bent on pursuing a policy of 
independent national self-interest as has been the^ case in 
this would be the best provisional policy and, for a p , 
be to the advantage of both Italy and the victorious nations. But 
in the long run it would leave the Italian economic problem still 
! I. wiruld be a good political move, b», the econom.e 

benefits would be very uncertain. WO uld be 

The Italian colonies— at least for a very long time—would be 

unable to support a large surplus of Italians. 

The strenuous but ineffective efforts made by Fasc.sm are 
example of the failure that would meet the New Italy and the Allies 
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they planned full exploitation of the former Italian Colon' 
answer lt„ /s surplus populalkm . The « >1» 

and die barren mountains of Eritrea and Somaliland ’ !, Lib M 

? n y 3 x ' cr y smad part of the problem.* The still ov/ S ° ive 
Italians, being unable to settle down in their own sandy D o/ Cr0Wded 
would cast covetous eyes on the rich and empty terrify SSl0ns > 

neighbours and thus would reawaken the old fears susS'^ their 
resentments. ’ sus Picions and 

The problem would not be solved and the New It a i, 
faced with the same need as that whicrcontan.e? 7“' d 
namely, the need for expansion. Fas cistn, 

1 he return of colonial possessions with additional benefit* f 
defeated nation would be certainly unorthodox as well as ! 3 

quate. And, in a world still dominated by the spirit of 3de ‘ 
and imperialistic self-interest, would such a return be 

I he very real pitfalls and drawbacks to all three above mp r 
hypotheses are obvious and the festering sore of resentmem 1 

Italv V h nd,Ct ,‘ Ve PeaC u” and 3gainSt the P° werful natJOn s who jeT 

Italy her place in the sun would remain a ready-made weapon f * 
the ambitious and the unscrupulous, for in reality the totaf i na 1°" 
quacy of the land formerly at Italy's disposal to meet and " T 

th wu rgenCy ° f her needs WOuId rcmain unchanged. fy | 

What, then, is the true solution? 

As already hinted, the best solution not only of the problem of 
Italian surplus population but also of the same problem in othel 

ssss ::r is that of po °^ ai1 «*■*- * 3 ~„ r 

The halmn colonies should be internationalized along with the 

Ah ?’ ih ri K Sh ’ Be gian and ° ther coloniaI possessions in Africa 
Ah should be converted into an International mandate under an 

International Authority with full control and full executive power 
. . e P n ." iar y object of this International Authority would be to 
obtain unity of effort on the part of the European countries for 
these [a H nd S ^' entlficaIIy P'anned exploitation of the resources of 
lation if “I. , thus . settl * the P r °biems of Europe’s surplus popu- 
of Tahn, 1 f ? ne f t0 haVC the P0wer t0 handIe the organisation 

where 0 ’f l u ac ^ eve u me . nt of su <* a vast project and to judge 
where it could best be obtained and most usefully employed. 

• atU *? y ’ th e controlling body would bear the responsibility of 
seeing that the European interest did not overshadow and conflict 

as*possTb\Tin aS lI^ ad r? a ho a p Iy s . tre ? u °us efforts to settle as manv Italians 
clrrv out a rolnn^l e colonies It has spent milliards Irvin* to 
all ffs efforts H h nel . expanslon , within almost two decades. However, 

Abyssinian aHventf.rl * ^ ny . ex ; te r nt „ rehe 1 ve Pressure in Italy itself. The 
.. sinian adventure and what followed was the result of such failure. 
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| the rights of the native populations, a source of grievances in 
t But, with this point taken care of, the surplus popula- 
tb e p r Europe could form a well-organized and well-equipped 
ti° nS , v j n fruitful but undeveloped lands, the central authority caring 
S ° C 'all the financial, industrial, agricultural, and scientific problems 

fising from such 3 P r °i ect - • , , , u 

8 Would such a scheme solve the Italian economic problem? It 

w0 uld have a more reasonable hope of succeeding than any other 

SC What are the opinions of responsible Anti-Fascist Italians on 
ibiect? Let us quote Count Sforza, who declared: — 
tbfi “ The invasion of Ethiopia having been a most foolish crime, 
are happy for her independence. About our old Italian 
"ninnies which have a most honourable record we will be happy 
S l0 do with them what other powers will be ready to do with their 
similar possessions. Nothing could be more fraught wdh bad 
seeds for a third world war than to use discriminations Persoin 

a l, y I would be more than happy to offer our old colonies to a 
new international pool if other powers do the same—and this 
ij Hp a solution of great international advantage. 

W “ Indeed, this will be our constant formula ; to co-operate with 
m.rap-e and even with abnegation to the solution of any inter¬ 
national problem but on condition that there will be no discussion 
of San problems as such, but of the Italian side of the Euro¬ 
pe" UnUeT^ations, therefore, should open to Italy the 
doors of their almost empty territories overseas, and especial y 
Africa. And the best way of doing that is by giving common 
ownership of these territories to all European nations 

Mr Bevin’s statement in 1940 points in the right direction 

“ We should try without delay to establish in Africa outside 
of the Union of South Africa and Egypt a United Province 
Africa under international control and so put an end to 
colonial idea once and for all.” 

How would the average Italian accept such a solution? Give 
any Italian a place where he can work and have a reasonable 
chance of economic security, and he will gladly renounce any J e ^ 
for Imperialistic glory. Deprive him of such a hope, and he will 
follow the first demagogue who can promise him new lands 
whether through dictatorship, empire or conquest. J? ow c “ ° 
condemn him? The fundamental reality of the Italian problems 
of economy and population is there, and no political or ideologica 

screen can hide it. . u . 

By the end of this war, Italy will have 46 million people within 

her boundaries— more than France, more than Great Britain—and 
all crowded into a land one-third the size of the arable land of 
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France. Italy’s population is increasing- at the rate of ^ 

500,000 births a year. i0re th^ 

Should Italy try to make up for the inadequacy of her • j 
her disproportionate population by developing her industr ^' 1 3nd 
would be in no better position. Despite all her efforts She 

last 20 years, she is only a 10 per-cent, industrial country 
could she be otherwise? She lacks raw materials, for she h 
tin, nickel, rubber, chromium, mica or tungsten/ and bef ^ n ° 
war she was dependent on import for 99 per cent, of her- 0 ^ 
requirements, 80 per cent, of wool, 95 per cent, of coal" 90 °**°° 
cent, of mineral oil, 80 per cent, of iron and steel, 99 pe/ce ^ 
copper. And despite consistent and tremendous efforts to ^ 
herself self-supporting in the production of grain, at least shT^ 
to import 20 per cent, of this and 15 per cent, of her meat/ 6 had 

Meanwhile, her population continues to increase. 

It is useless and dangerous to ignore reality. “ We are hun rJ 
for land,” Mussolini once said, “ because we are prolific and intTl 
to remain so.” Pleasant or unpleasant as it may seem, that**' 
also the thought of the average Italian. 

The New Italy will be unable to meet such tremendous problem 
alone. . Her problems are the problems of every country i n th 
world interested in preserving peace, and therefore a permanent 
solution to them must be found. 

The second world war has not been to enable nations to prepare 
for a third. 

* * * * # 

Another fundamental reality is that Italy is eminently a Mediter¬ 
ranean country and has the most exposed coastline among the great 
powers of the world, with the exception of Japan. 

It is dangerous, therefore, to ignore the claims of Italy in this 
respect. Putting aside all the bombastic statements of Fascism 
with regard to the supreme domination by Italy in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, it remains an undisputed fact that Italy has certain just 
claims.. One of the most important of these claims is that strategic 
bases in that sea should be neutralized—that is, internationalized. 

Italy regarded the question of the Suez Canal as an Italian 
problem long before Fascism insisted on her claims. The Suez 
Canal has been the source of much suspicion and misunderstanding. 
If it is impossible to alter its status, it should be possible neverthe¬ 
less to find means by which to satisfy all the powers interested in it. 

The concession granted to the Suez Canal Company expires in 
1968, and this fact should help the various nations to reach a mutual 
compromise. 

The ideal solution would be for Great Britain, France, Egypt, 
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I ^ to withdraw their claims and make Suez internationally 

W*?* tji, s is impossible, there are other solutions which, although 
\ radical might be satisfactory. For instance, practically ever 
leSS the Canal was built the Italians have claimed a reduction ol 
s “' L .v aIM ji a fair share of the administration. It would be reason- 
tal -* to meet these demands once the New Italy has purged 
if 1 bv word and by deed of all traces of Fascism, 
u fact that among the 32 directors controlling the Suez 

lhC *l there was not a single Italian has been a real cause for 

S«r„e' “ The* directors comprised 19 French, 10 Br.t.sh 
5 Egyptian and 1 Dutch (Spring, 1940). After the war, it would 
l E £e to make a change. The directors should include Egyptian, 
British French, German, Italian, Japanese, lntl ^ n . Austrahan, 
Scandinavian and other nationals. These directors should be in fair 
S r0 portion and should be appointed only as mercantile authorities 

Independent of all politics. . . 

Another complaint of the Italians has been that Great rltaia ’ 
* to the revision of the 1888 Convention, has been entrusted 
Jh practically the whole defence of the Canal. A reasonable 
lution wou id be one somewhat analogous to the “ Straits Con ' 
tt on established by the Treaty of Lausanne in 1 23, wh.ch 
assured the free passage of the Dardanelles, entrusting the task of 
, rv;lt jon and security to an International Commission. Although 
the analogy is not perfect, the precedent of the ordinance for Straits 
nffers a basis for the future status of the Suez Canal. By 
Treaty of Sevres (1920), the Straits of the Dardanelles were declare 
- open, both in peace and war, to every vessel of commerce or 

"fo quoting this clause it is not suggested that the Suez: Canal 
should be made completely free to the warships of the ex Axis 
Powers For it is hoped that after this war the naval andarmamen 
r™e witt be only a nightmare of the past; such it would become, in¬ 
deed if the New Europe would accept the reality of continen a uni > 
(elaborated later in this chapter), which would not permit a Navy t 
« any particular country. A European Navy compnamg 
all the Navies of the European Nations and controlled by a Eur 
pean Admiralty would solve the problems of what facilities should 
be granted to the former Axis vessels of war for passage through 
the European Straits. > 

However, even if such a scheme does not materialise the pro em 
should not be very difficult for there should be no need for the v 
quished nations to possess vessels of any kind except of mercan 
or passenger type. 
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If it is found impossible to wind up the present 
ship of the Canal during the period up to 1968 °' v ner. 

national Suez Canal Commission should be created ami Inter ' 
for in a new convention. An agreed number of its member’^ 
be appointed with the consent of the Board of the Como C ° Uld 
the same way as the Board assured Egypt that it would *7’ 
include two Egyptian directors. Such a move would di SDP i ^ 
picions of national self-interest, and the New Italy would ha SUS * 
cause to pursue a hostile policy to it. Ve n ° 

After 1968, however, the best solution would be for the Ca 
be owned and run by an International Commission and for the 9 t0 
Canal Company and Egypt, upon receipt of due compensation * 
cede ownership, and for this ownership to be then shared out eonaii° 
among the maritime nations of the world. 4 ly 

But the changes should be made in stages, in order to avoid und 
recriminations and to avoid damaging the financial and noliti7 
interests of the present owners. 

Summing up, the minimum demands that should be Frants . 
the New Italy are:— s a to 

(1) That the Company should reduce the tariff through the Canal 
and grant Italy the right of proportional representation on 
the Board, with representatives of all the maritime nations 
of the world. s 


(2) That the question of the Canal’s defence should be considered 
by all the nations enjoying passage through the Canal. 

(3) That in 1968—and, if possible, before—an International Com¬ 
mission should be created, composed of representatives of 
all the maritime nations of the world, and which would be 
entrusted with the administration (with the abolition of pre¬ 
ferential treatment), the care and the defence of the Canal 

The gradual internationalization of Suez, Gibraltar and other 
strategical bases would give a mortal blow to those trouble-makers 
in Italy who otherwise would continue to agitate. They would no 
longer be able to say that “ it is as if a vice were fitted about one’s 
neck with somebody else controlling the screw,” or that “ Great 
Britain by controlling Suez controls the life of Italy.” They would 
be rendered mute, and that would mean the possibility of greater 
co-operation and friendship between all nations. 


As far as territorial settlements are concerned, the main problem 
will probably be that of Sicily and Sardinia. 

There is a rumoured plan for splitting a slice of the metro¬ 
politan Italian territory from the main Italian peninsular. It is 
possible that Sicily and Sardinia might eventually be made into an 
autonomous Island State. 
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Such a policy might be the best means of transforming the Italian 
ople into a compact block of real enemies of the United Nations, 
for the anti-Fascist and Democratic elements in Italy would unite 
- t h their mortal enemies, the Fascists. 

\Vitness the foremost Anti-Fascist Gaetano Salvemini, who wrote 
• February, 1943 (in an article entitled “ Break up Italy? Do we 
^ an t the Italian people as enemies?” in Common Sense, of New 

^ “If the British and American armies should mutilate or dis¬ 
member Italy, they would have to expect all the Italian P eo P e *° 
be their enemies. And the anti-Fascists of all degrees would be 
more invincible than the Fascists themselves. They would bow 
before a superior physical force, but they would never co-operate. 
An atmosphere of inertia, passivity and axphixiant resistance 
would be created by the Italian masses against the British, the 
Americans, and against their Quislings. Should such a thing 
happen, then the ambassador and the British and American 
generals, together with their Quislings, would have to go round 
the streets of Italy in armoured cars.” 

Many Italians of all classes would close their ranks and unite into 
one solid block to resist such a policy. Hope of a democratic or 
liberal new Italy would be crushed, future co-operation between the 
Allies and the Italian masses would be rendered utterly impossible, 
and the Italians woud be permeated with the spirit of a new revenge¬ 
ful “ risorgimento.” 

Unfortunately, there have been responsible quarters which have 
encouraged such a policy. 

It is enough to quote a few sentences from an editorial of the 
.“Nineteenth Century and After” (London, November, 1942, page 
197) The editorial, after having stated that Italy should be dis¬ 
armed and should withdraw from the Balkans and that she should 
return Trieste, Fiume, Pola and the Greek Islands to Greece, 

continues:— . . . 

14 She (Italy) must abandon Pantellaria, for strategical reasons. 
Italy has already lost Abyssinia; the future of Libya and Cirenaica 
must be above all determined by the necessities of the British 
Mediterranean strategy.” 

“The Daily Telegraph,” of September 3rd, 1943, after attempting 
to show the political reaction of the Sicilian population to the Allied 

occupation, stated:— b . . 

“ Perhaps the widest supporters of these is the Partito d Azione, 
whose platform includes the severance of union with Italy, 
Sicilian autonomy and even some idea of union within the British 
Empire. Essentially the same programme is subscribed to by the 
Sicilian Liberal Party.” 
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That such a statement expresses the real feeling of thp q* • 
■ws-a-vas Italy is disputable. Perhaps military events and t h C!liatls 
tamty of political issues preceding and following these ha ^ir¬ 
responsible for some desire for autonomy and even ind a r " > e ° n 
But the issue is not as simple as that, for historical econn?w Ce ' 
political factors enter into it. ° noni:c and 


No responsib'e Italian statesman, whatever his political •a 
would view such a scheme without misgivings. l< ***sl 

There was much discussion in the Italian Press in America H • 
1942 and 1943 about a memorandum which an Italian in ] j' ng 
sent on behalf of the British Government to the American Autho v 
proposmg the eventual secession of Sicily and Sardinia bv T> i 
(1 Memorandum Gentili 1942)—see 11 Mondo of March ioA 
(page 22). 

The Italian Anti-Fascist Historian Salvemini, who— after stati 
that he did not consider the Alto Adige, the Dodecanese Island? 
Albania, etc., to be Italian territory—declared :— 

“ But about Sicily and Sardinia—it is not even worth whil* 
discussing it (the possibility of detaching them from Italy} w! 
must interpret in good faith the will of the local population ar<i 
respect it and make it respected. He who wins the war can dn 
what he pleases himself. One thing, however, he will not be able 
to do, and that is to find men of honour who would consent to its 
iniquity. Italian anti-Fascists must obstinately refuse anv co- 
operation with a British—American policy which would betrav 
the principles of an international justice. No one of them must 
put his signature to a treaty of peace which would go against 
such principles. 8 


If the most distinguished anti-Fascist can speak with such strong 
words to the Allies whom he has held to be his best friends for years, 
what would the ferocious Fascist nationalists feel if the United 
Nations pursued such a policy? 


It should be remembered that in these territories there are no 
foreign minorities or majorities; the people are all Italians and 
—notwithstanding regional differences, which are sometimes very 
great—they feel an integral part of the Italian nation. 

The territorial settlement will undoubtedly present the Allies with 
the problem or reconciling a number of conflicting interests, and 
only a really free plebiscite in the territories concerned can offer a 
solution that can be satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

In the future, boundaries will be infinitely less important than 
in the past, but it would be foolish to offend deeply-rooted national 
feelings and look for frontiers other than those which Italy had 
before Fascism. The New Italy should develop a perfect entente 
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b Jugoslavia, Greece, Turkey and all other Mediterranean 

C hers were ready to do likewise, the New Italy would willingly 
. uo certain claims, such as those to the Dodecanese Islands. 
*! V ® should immediately repudiate territorial or other claims based 
on prestige, such as those against France for Nice, Savoy an 
°r rsica Besides making friendsnip between the two countries very 
jTfirult such claims could not bring any economic benefit to the 
Sian people. Instead the New Italy should concentrate on devising 
1 A carrying out all measures necessary for her economic recovery. 

For instance, she should be ready to internationalize certain 
Adriatic ports provided economic advantages are given her. ihe 
•nternationalization of Trieste, Fiume, and Pola, and other smaller 
nrts would certainly provide the best economic and politica 
cnlution and would avoid the conflict that otherwise might well 
arise between Italy, Jugoslavia and other nations claiming e 
incorporation of such towns in their respective territories. 

It should be a fundamental rule of the New Italy that in com¬ 
parison with the necessity of solving her econom.c problems and 
of banishing the nightmare of her surplus population, all othe 

issues should be of secondary importance. 

The New Italy will be willing to give back territories that do not 
belong to her, to internationalize others, to accept the loss o 
colonial lands won from her in the war, and to make other sacrifices 
in the national and international fields—provided she has the chance 
to start on a new path towards that economic, social and political 
security and betterment for which the Italian people have striven 

in vain during the last half century. . 

Given this chance, the Italian people would entirely and definitely 
discard all intentions of revenge or social, political and military 
belligerency towards other nations; they would accept the New 
Europe and would co-operate as sincere partners in the recon¬ 
struction of the post-v'ar world. , , . .... 

But that will depend upon the goodwill not only of the Italian 
people but, above all, of the victorious nations. Moreover, the 
goodwill of both would be useless unless a plan of national and 
international reconstruction is made to work for the bene t o a 
peoples. And if they are to succeed, such plans must have objec¬ 
tive, sound and practical foundations. The rebuilding of the New 
Italy and the New Europe must not be based on the^ dangerous 
quicksands of political prestige and national ambition, but on t e 
solid rock of individual, national and European economic security. 
The survival of the New Italy will depend mainly on that. 
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Chapter 10 

A NEW VATICAN | 

The Catholic Church and Fascism. 

The New Italy and the Vatican City. 

Church and State. 

A Reformed Catholic Church. 

The leaders of the New Italy will be immediately conf™ 
with the most serious problem of the legal, political and rei;!" ^ 
status of the Catholic Church and the Vatican. The Dmhi g ‘° U . S 
twofold, for it embraces the future relationship that should T-' S 
etween the Vatican and the Italian Government and between dJ 
Church and the State. n the 

Whereas the latter relationship presents a problem common f 
most countries, the former is peculiar to Italy. For there is n i° 
one Pope for Catholics all over the world, and Rome happens"^ 
be the seat of the Italian Government as well as of the Papacy 
Both aspects of the problem are of interest to Catholics in nil 
parts of the world, but more especially to the people of Italy 
whether they are Catholics or not. 

The Catholic Church professes to be—and, in fact, is—universal 
it is the most international institution of ancient and modern times’ 
The very fact that it is international implies that it is connected 
with many countries. Its relationship with these countries is not 
merely superficial but enters deep into the souls of the nations and 

is a powerful influence in the religious and political behaviour of 
the people. 

“ The world is peopled by teachers, missionaries, priests 
monks, nuns,^ who are sustaining the carrying forward of the 
banner of Christ. The right of the Christian citizens, the whole 
eld of education, the privileges of the married state all these 
bring the Pope into direct contact and often into bitter conflict 
with civil governments.” (The Vatican State, page 38.) 

This statement is indeed true. 

The Catholic Church believes it has a special role in the adminis¬ 
tration of the world—not only in religious but also in social and 
political spheres. _ That this Catholic Church believes it has the 
rig*ht to interfere in the affairs of all nations is shown by the words 
pronounced bv the Master of Ceremonies at the Coronation of a 
new Pope. They are not mere words; they constitute a whole pro¬ 
gramme which, unhappily, has been carried out for the last fifteen 
centuries. 
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-phe Cardinal Deacon, placing the tiara upon the head of the 
„ w ly-el e cted Pope, says: — 

° “ Receive the tiara with the crowns and know that thou art the 

father of kings and princes (which, in modern language, means 
heads of governments, prime ministers, presidents, etc.), the 
oastor of the Universe and the vicar on earth of our Lord Jesus 
rhrist to whom belongs honour and glory, world without end. 

One is inclined to dismiss such a declaration as unimportant, 
n ,Y that is a mistake. The Church is the most conservative msti- 
f.tion in the world and means what it says. It still believes t a 
■ t has a sacred right to rule over all the Catholics of the worl , 
'.respective of the country in which they live. 

' That this statement is not mere rhetoric is proved by the assertion 
nf the Catholic encyclopedia, the authority on all Catholic matters, 
and claiming that all Catholics baptized in infancy are legally (in 

C The cJlhilkeicydopeto expUns that a subject of the Pope “ is 
every man, or child who has ever been valuffy bytizech 

A further claim peculiar to the Catholic Church is t a no 
can ever leave the Church.” These claims extend to all who are 
“ validlv ” baptized by any Christian Church. . 

Whaf does this mean in the eyes of the Catholic Church an 

therefore of the Vatican and the Pope. t of 

It means that the dominion of the Pope extends to all parts o 
,h’ worth where .her. are Catholics. All Catholics are the Pope s 

subjects and must obey the Canon Law. . , .. p n 

No one would interfere with the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope 
over the Catholics of the world if it required only religious discip¬ 
line from its spiritual subjects and kept aloof from political, soci 
ethical problems affecting the citizens of independent counme. 
But facts are quite different. The religious sovereignty of the Pope 
throughout the centuries has been systematically converted in o 
oolitical power to extend the religious dominion of the Churchy 
Thus the ? non-political religious discipline to which any goo 
Catholic should submit was immediately converter1 into a powerfu 
political instrument in the hands of the Catholic Church. 

We shall try to illustrate how the Laws of the Cathol.Chmxh, 
which should only applv to the spiritual dominion of Catholicis , 
actually deal with problems that are in no way religious. 

As recently as 1918 the Vatican published a new version of its 
laws, which all Catholics must in conscience obey. 

It is interesting to learn from these laws that no Catholic can 
yet read any criticism of his religion or his clergy without the per¬ 
mission of a priest (Clause 1399). This is paralld to the laws^by 
which Fascism and Nazism forbid any criticism of their regimes. 
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We also note from Clause 1325 that a Catholic incurs 
damnation if he enters into a private discussion of his Cter " al 

with a critic, to say nothing of the terrible crime of listen- reIl§:101 ' 
critical lecture. “stening to a 


Canon Law is divided into two sections: public and privat 
latter establishes the relationship of Church and individual' The 
former codifies the rights of the Church in relation to ’ 
Churches and States. The new private code clearly states tt?* Cr 
does not abrogate the public law. nat !t 

These laws are still taught to-day in the papal university 0 f R n 
To quote a single example, Professor Fr. Marianus de Luea^' 
lectures printed by the Vatican Press (Institutiones Juris Eccle ’• 
tici Publici) argues at great length and repeats several times ITl 
the Church has a coercive power even to the extent of the «t u 
sentence.” (Page 1-132.) The argument runs: “ Heretics ,„ d *5 
apostates may by common law be visited with corporal punish 
ment and even death for deserting the faith and may be compelled 
to resume it.” (Page 270.) This is a claim of the right of u? 

leTt 0 t C he 0 f V a e ith at ^ 50,000 ’ 000 people ( in Euro P e al °™) who have 


It may be asked: “Why bother about such fantastic claims 
when everybody knows that the Catholic Church will never again 
have the opportunity to exercise them? M 
Only because the Catholic Church is the one remaining Church 
which, in the middle of the twentieth century, teaches that rebels 
against its authority or persons who profess to have abandoned it 
should be very properly condemned to phvsical punishment and 
even to death. It shows that the Catholic Church to-dav still 
considers it has a sacred right to exercise power over any Catholic 
lhat it is unable to put this right into effect because of the age 
in which we live does not in any way weaken the claim. The 
. 11 rl ' 1 uses me f ns suitable to changed circumstances and times 
m order to exercise spiritual and moral pressure upon all Catholics, 
who are bound to obey the laws of the Church and the Pope 
before any other laws, be they moral or political. 

Every good Catholic considers the Pope his real ruler, and this 
enables the latter to interfere in the internal and external affairs 
of all countnes. Thus the Pope is still a great power in the 
domestic and international politics of all the countries of the 
world, and of Italy in particular. 


V e shall proceed to show how it used this power to support 
fascism and to further its programme of Imperial expansion. 

e h av e seen in Chapter VI the responsibility of the Catholic 
urc and the Pope as political and religious powers for the 
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. f Fascism While approving of Fascisim and supporting 
f< c, T.r grounds, ,Se Catholic Church has <*- 

‘jut -ms - 

rfhfvLs cspLscd ^ cardinals - 

it M ‘(By CardinaTHinsiey 0< in the Catholic Times, October 18th, 

l93B-) U aA nf the German Catholic Church, Cardinal 

r £cord,, r Hitler and - 

S4C a r gashes and 

--sc. sr. 

the new & o\ German bishops published in the 

On September 12th, 1936, t e / rpferre d to in Chapter VI) 

Rationale Zeitung a letter to e pt ^ be ged Hitler to drop all 
which was read from every P P ' , ® co-operate with him 

hostility to the Church and to c p vism 

2 o" e "'areno" eTougl^to fight’the bolshevist dragon; a sound lead 

is rM^s^Shoiic 

InnUZCr ’ rtrinfordied 3tosubmit to the man 
ringing o e ^ against Bolshevism *J^ the f 

honour and unity of Germany, corresponds to the voice 

Providence.” , ,.d 1938 a f te r having seen Hitler, 

The same Cardmal. nri Marc! 15 , he peo ple ,o vote 

with the support of four Archtus , signature he wrote 

for Hitler at the plebiscite: and under his own sign 

— the impor,a ° l 
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part played by the Catholic Church in fostering Fascis 
Italian peninsula whenever and wherever it had the IT * ^ 
do so. Power to 

Particular encouragement has been given to Italian Fasci J 
the Vatican chiefly because the seat, the head and the t ^ by 
of the Catholic Church is situated in the Italian peninsul^ 0 - 3, 
fact, in the Italian capital—and, consequently, the policy f n 
Church has been to ally itself with a political regime that j 
mould the Italian nation into a very obedient instrument of dict C ° U ^ 
ship. In this way, the Italian nation had become a pow^' 
weapon in the hands of two dictatorships: the Fascist political a 
the Catholic religious totalitarianism. Both fought against dT 
same enemies—namely, Socialism, Communism, and all 0 th 
dangerous ideas which were opposed to their doctrines. Cr 

Owing to these facts, the part played by the Catholic Church 
in support of Fascist ideologies has nowhere been more obvious 
systematic and open than in Italy. 

The following statements will make this clearer than any lene-thv 
exposition: J y 

“ T h , e Fasc 'st Government of Italy is the only exception to the 
political anarchy of governments, parliaments and schools the 
world over. . . . Mussolini is the man who saw first the present 
world chaos. He is now endeavouring to place the heavy Gov 
ernment machinery on its right track, namely to have it work in 
! accordance with the moral law of God.” (By Cardinal Gasparri 
State Secretary to Pius XI, at the Eucharist Congress at Sul’ 
mona, Italy. 

To prove that the Cardinal’s support of Fascism was not an 
isolated case, we quote a telegram sent by the National Eucharistic 
Congress at Termano to the head of Fascism, Mussolini. It was 
signed by 57 bishops and 19 archbishops, as quoted in the Osserva - 
tore Romano on August 22nd, 1935: 

Catholic Italy thanks Jesus Christ for the renewed greatness 
of the Fatherland, made stronger by Mussolini’s policy.” 

Pius XI., in a famous encyclical condemning socialism, went so 
far as to hint at the form of Government all Catholics should 
eventually choose. He said that “ The Corporate State ” 
(Fascism) should be adopted by all Catholic people. 

The Catholic Church’s support of Fascisim was recognised by 
Mussolini himself, who declared that “ Catholicism completes 
Fascism Another pontefix of Fascism, Farinacci, wrote: 

It was the Roman Catholic Church that taught us to despise 
and hate democracy; we have read and re-read many times the 
encyclical letters of the Roman Pontefix with attention, for in 
them we can find inspiration for our Fascist doctrine which is in 
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complete harmony with the aims of the Catholic Church.’ (Regime 
fascists, 1938 .) 

This intimate collaboration between the Cholic Church and 
pSm, besides being due to their “ ^'Sh nfo 

^“nrsuing'n coLonTrogramme »f m0ral ^ 

■ : rbi a ‘bSn g X“ed aim of *? *££ 

WET& 7ogrammr rfVEji expansion the Church for 

centuries has used the powerful VmodeTdkmto'rships, 

Ministry of Propaganda is not a cr “ ti n Ministry of Propa- 

&- 

tries of Propaganda exis B undermine and destroy all 

t0 implant one single ideology ^ ^ doctrines and to 

others, to corrupt any other syste ^ f .. ht one . Does this 

proclaim alou | l t ® t °" totalitarian propaganda machine? 

not run parallel to the moo d the Fasc ist State were 

The methods of the Catholic C - ew< Whereas the 

so similar because both have t e s f m ® t m ess religious, spiritual 
main aim of the .C-b* » * F ^Twaftruthless’ tota.i- 

"1a7;o,itirrnomic and — —£ th o,ic Church. 

While Fascism lasted it was heJ o1 ^ „ more and more 
to make the political instrument rf aims. In 

powerful and thus further S which the Catholic spiritual. 

other words, Fascism was t J w ide, wherev er 

policy of expansion could be extended 

^r^uces of Cholic ideology in which Fascism found. 

such support are: , . . . 0 c11 ht1e ethical religious and*.; 

(1) The Catholic Church imp ants a «*•>' «“ ca, ; f ,f aliaM by 
finallv oolitical mperailsm in the minus 

doctrines of universal Catholic expansion 

<•> S°SS ^0 Church is 

social or <oth« factors,, 
and thus creates national and international jobl™ 

ttzz , .h e eX s r.' c ;r r ca,none 
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a means of fostering imperial aspirations, is liable to be 
« danger in the future as it has been in the past. These ^ re ®t 
are more serious and more deep-rooted than most peonl P ^° blen, s 
The one is related to the other, and both are the princina, el ' eve - 
from which political and social extremisms have grown s ° Ur ces 

The natural fecundity of the Italians is increased enn rm 
by the hidden but powerful influence that the Catholic Ch ° k USl> 
a religious power exercises in their intimate lives. Th Ch as 
that in order to expand and become predominant one must m 
is not a Fascist doctrine. Fascism borrowed it from the C 

Church, and in this respect the two signed not a nan k ° ,IC 
alliance. ^ 1 Dut a r» 

The Italian population has been under the influence nf ... 
Catholic Church for fifteen hundred years. Its mentality has h* 
profoundly affected by the ethics and doctrines of Catholic! 
and if to-day a certain percentage of Italians are not church^' 
(see page —) the average citizen cannot easily escape the ai| S 
pervading atmosphere of Catholicism. At heart, he follows ana 
fears the precepts of the Church as much as he has ever done 

Since, in the eyes of the Church, the family is the most sacreH 
unit in the world, Catholicism preaches that the chief function of 
the sexes is the propagation of the species. Any other doctrine 
or theory concerning men and women and their relationshin ; s 
utterly wrong and is to be condemned. Therefore, when a youne- 
couple marry, they should perform their conjugal duties for one 
purpose only the procreation of children. Apart from this pur¬ 
pose, a sexual act is a mortal sin, condemning the sinner to hell Con 
sequently, any device contrived to prevent the creation of life is 
strictly forbidden. Birth-control is mentioned only by the most 
anng Catholics, who are ready to risk eternal damnation in an 
effort to test the possibile benefit of controlling the birth of human 
beings. 

It is obvious that the consequences of a moral doctrine and 
religious pressure of this kind are most far-reaching. Parents, in 
order to fulfil their religious obligations and in ‘spite of poverty, 
misery and unemployment, produce children regularly and sys- 
tematically. 

The power of the Church fn this field is still prodigious; its 
moral, and religious ethics are still ruthless. Both forms of im¬ 
perialism (Fascism and Catholicism) have tried to imprint these 

ideas on the minds of the young and the adult, with a common 
aim. 


The enforcement of such moral laws upon the Italians is one 
of the greatest contributions that the Catholic Church could make 
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the imperialist aspirations of aggressive Fascism. Frott. the 

t0 beeinnin- the very essence of Fascist foreign policy was expan- 
very beginning ^ taught that the Italians mus 

S ‘° b’-nlv • bv 1950 Mussolini used to declare, the population mus 
f iure of 60 millions. Could them b, a closer identity 

mefns and aspiration, than those of the Catholic Church 

^Inconsequences of this tremendous double prawn| 

“e.tebie" 9 ' r The ISS^i^S population automatically 

b»otr3^ 

““nation 'to do something ,0 ease the «... That » ««dy ^ 

„ uo-p-ressive Fascism wanted, for thus couia 

"tlSc!'^ Sfr “eying 

W °0„ rCr'ary, the Roman Catholic Church -*£££ 

:s~"m;?irsm A rpur“ * - 

vicing its spiritual ideals of Catholic expansion. Poli . 

SilSTwriK Ihi’h Abyssmia is — « ^ 

r, s <s “ 

The Times , July 29 th August 29th. and 30th 0 

That was all that the Head of the Gtihrt *^ con _ 

Not a single word of condemnation or accusa^ ^ 

trary, Bishops and A ^ ch ^! S ^ pS Sh ^ t r G f Milan put the whole 
Sd^rSoSSl mwards this Fascist aggression into 

“ nU .‘ S Tt U.S« h «ag'rme»n. the FjjJ. JTS 

bringing in triumph the ™ s h s e ° laveS) open ing it at the same time 
road for the emancipati „ (Card P inal Shuster, Archbishop 

to our missionary propaganda. 

^ ° f ,he 
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Abyssinian Church; and he awarded the Golden Rose m .. 

IbysL’r" “ WO “”' “ “* QU “" ° f 

It thus became unmistakeably clear that the Vatican 
to the control of the Abyssinian Church as keenly as M Spired 
desired the control of that country. Mus solj ni 

We have already examined the attitude of the Pon* f i 
entry into.the war (see Chapter 6 ). When Italy invaded r^'* 
he Pope himself although he uses much caution as his wom'***• 

^" ed ffi ^ 5 ath ° llCS hving ' n the enem y countries—said t 

,o G ™“ < s “ «««. 

TL&SELP****-* 

F ™ e . pres ? nt P u pe ’ besides bein s: a staunch supporter of tt. 
Fascist .deology, has always fought progressive social and 1 v® 
cal doctnnes snrt as Socialism. As we have previously se en > 
s he who approved the dissolution of the Catholic p ar iv ’ •'* 
Germany, thus strengthening Hitler’s power; it was he who w'" 
direcdy responsible for the dissolution of the Catholic Partv 
taly; and it was he who, as Secretary of State, forced the Church 
to support aggression in Abyssinia and Spain. h ch 

t is not well known, for instance, that it was he who forbade a 
etter written by his predecessor, Pius XI, to be publicly read d 

mind to*V’ 3t the a PP r cach of his death, had made up his 
hUh™ f k . V u ry serl0us ste P i he summoned all the Italian 

PubSed hnf d 3 let . ter ’ the contents of which we e not 

publ shed, but which was, it was presumed, a criticism of th„ 
spiritual situation in Italy under Fascism Th» p, 1 •• I l , h 

d», before rhe appointed Lebng TheTetvly ^ 0 ^ Po°oe !" 
wanted, in view of the international situation, to soften the Fascist 
resentment already rising, kept Pius XI’s letter a secret ofstate 

Tan on. nan , S r 1 , .P erhapS knOW more ^out this Tetter. We 
can on y suggest that if the letter had not been hostile to Fascism 

PaZ Don° StuTn ".'f' T secr . et -” (Leader of the Catholic 
* Th- , 0n Sturzo . ,n La Legione ” of 13th March 1943 1* 

This letter was written shortly before Pius XI’s death. ’ ' 

r J. he * e ™ ords we r e wr!tten b y the leader of the dissolved Italian 
the 10 IC t r ^’ !r' Vlr !^T > t0 de ^ end the Papal support of Fascism. In 
the i tf °< f < Card ' naI Pacel,i . however, he had to admit that had 

left secret ” ° 0t bCen h ° Stlle t0 Fascism a would not have been 

Even in the last weeks before its fall many of the Pope’s moves 
seemed to shield Fascism. For instance, his decision to spend the 
summer of 1943 in Rome instead of moving to Castel Galdolfo, 
where the ruling Pope usually goes. It was astonishing that the 
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Fascist p a p ers should talk of the Pope as “ having spread a holy 
u rrihrella over Fascist Rome.” For the Pope’s attitude to the raid 
on Rome was discussed in Chapter 6 . 

That the Vatican was skilfully taking advantage of the misfortune 
f the Italian people to further its own ends is obvious. Certain 
°'rcles in Italy and the allied countries were quite clear about it. 
for instance, the authoritative Daily Telegraph wrote on June 
21 st, 1943: — 

“ if Italy is invaded no leader will come forward, but there 
is power growing inside the Vatican which is alone capable of 
welding the Italian people into a sane Christian regime again.” 
This certainly does not encourage the hope that the Vatican will 
n0 t interfere with the future Italy. 

Moreover, there have been many instances in which the Pope 
has been greeted by shouts of “ Long Live the Pope-King,” on 
h is rare appearances in St. Peters. Although no great importance 
should be given to manifestations of this kind, they are ominous 
when one remembers that “ Long Live the Pope-King ” was the 
customary cry in the old days of the Papal States.. To-day and 
still more to-morrow the New Italy should oppose this and similar 
slogans with that of Cavour: “ A Free Church in a Free State.” 
The Catholic Church as a Universal religious Institution and, 
even more, the Vatican as an independent sovereign State should 
keep aloof from the internal and external problems of the Italian 
people. If they do not do so, the New Italy should have the right 
to treat their interference as if coming from an interested foreign 

country. TT . . 

In view of the fact that the Catholic Church as a Universal 

Institution and as a sovereign State has its scat in the very Capital 
of the Italian Government, and considering that the Italians are 
mostly Catholics and, further, that Catholics exist practially all 
over the world—it may be asked: Is not the status of the Church 
and the Vatican a special one? And, if so, how should the New 
Italy, the Italian Catholics and the Catholics of foreign countries 
regard the problem? 

Although it is true that the Catholic Church as an international 
religious power and the Vatican as an independent sovereign State 
are separate, the two merge into one. Both have the same goal 
and, indeed, are interdependent as the task of both is to impose 
the Catholic doctrines upon the individuals and nations of the world. 
The Catholic Church and the Vatican represent Catholicism in the 
religious and political spheres respectively, and both are the instru¬ 
ments of the head of Catholicism, the Pope. This makes them the 
more dangerous to countries who do not want their interference, 
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for if they ban the Vatican’s activities the Church as 
Institution can claim the right of access, thus neutralism r ? llgi ° Us 
on the activities of the Vatican as a political power. g the Vet o 

The Vatican is the seat of an essentially religious instituti 
as the head of the Vatican is also the head of the Church h ^ HncI 
powerful influence in any country where there are Cathoh GXert:s a 
when social, economic and ethical systems conflict with ^ 
interests, the Church and therefore the Vatican and the lgl ° Us 
forced to interfere in the internal life of the country and thu^ ^ 
the political arena. In this sense, the Catholic Church, the V 
and the Pope have a dual nature and become essentially rJ\^ n 
instruments in the hands of Catholicism. P ltlcaI 

Thus dual nature creates confusion and makes it difficult to d fl 
the status of the Church and the Vatican in their dealings witw^ 
States and the Catholics of the world. 

The Catholic Church thus has been able to interfere with the Vf 
of individuals and nations in Europe and outside Europe who ha * 
been unaware of any pressure from the Vatican as a politick 
power. ^ Lai 


The New Italy should be on her guard and should not allow the 
Pope, either through his political instrument (the Vatican) or 
through his religious instrument (the Church),) to exercise undue 
interference in the internal affairs of the country. 

It may be asked: Would not the New Italy go against the very 
principles of liberty and democracy if she denied the Catholic 
Church as a religious power and the Vatican as its political coun¬ 
terpart the right to take part in the affairs of a country which is 
composed almost entirely of Catholics? And would not the New 
Italy go against the will of the people by so doing? 

The mere fact that a country is Catholic does not qualify the 
Church or the Vatican to interfere in its internal affairs. And 
although the Catholic population might wish the Pope to be 
interested in other than religious problems, this does not apply in 
any way to the whole Italian nation for the simple reason that, 
contrary to general belief, the population is not one hundred per 
cent. Catholic. The Italian historian Salvermini made this point 
clear' when he wrote: — 


Anyone who intends to deal with Italian realities and not 
with his own wishful dreams knows that if it is true that the 
Italians are almost all baptized in the Catholic Church, it is also 
true that among them no more than one-fifth are militant 
Catholics, three-fifths are indifferent and the remaining fifth are 
militantly anti-clerical. In a pastoral letter of February, 1940, 
Cardinal Lavitrano, Archbishop of Palermo, stated that 4 66 per 
cent, of the Italians do not hear mass on religious holidays and 
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12 per cent, of the Italian men receive communion at 
Faster (The New York Times, February 7th, 1940.) 

This surely removes the foundation from the argument of those 
ho advocate the close interference of the Church in the affairs o 
* lv on religious or political grounds, giving the specious excuse 
that 'a Catholic population would automatically welcome such 

lD There remains the question of the rights of Catholics who are 
nt Italians to interest themselves in the activities of the Vatican 
” n d the Catholic Church in their dealings with Italy and Italian 

Ca At°this point, it should be made clear immediately that although 
•t is the right of Catholics in any part of the world to be interested 
in Catholic matters and in the treatment of Catholics m Itai y, 
those who are not Italians have no right to interfere with 
internal problems of Italy, even if such problems are of a purely 
religious nature. These are the direct concern of the Italian 
Government and of Italian Catholics living within a sovereign inde¬ 
pendent state which has the right to forbid interference from 
citizens of foreign countries, irrespective of whether or not such 
citizens sympathize with the problems of the Italian Catholics 

To make a comparison: A French democrat should be intereste 
in the defeat or victory of democracy in America or.Great Britain, 
but however interested, he has no right whatever to intervene, as a 
democratic French citizen, in the political affa.rs of those: countres^ 
The same applies to Catholics. Catholics in America, Great Brit 
and any other country, although fully entitled to be interested in 
the future of Catholicism in Italy, have no right to intervene 1 
the internal affairs of that country in order to support the Italian 
Catholics. Such interference would infringe the sovereignty of the 

Interference in religious or political matters by the Catholics of 
the rest of the world would be equivalent to, say, interference by 
Italians in the treatment of negroes in America or in the bad social 
conditions existing in certain industrial districts of England. From 
a legal point of view, the Italians have nothing to do with, these 
matters, which are the internal affairs of America and Britain. 

The problems arising from the relationship between Church an 
State (without confusing the term Church with the sovereign 
Catholic Church embodied in the sovereign State of the Vatican 
City) must be, therefore, the internal affairs o! the New Italy. 
Only Italian Catholics will have the right to take an active part * n 
fostering the interests of Catholicism in the New Italy. The 
Italians must be free to decide the relationship they consider best 
between Church and State—just as Poles, Irishmen or Frenchmen 
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will have the right to decide the same question in their 
countries* res Pecti Ve 

It should be understood, therefore, that whatever attitud 1 
New Italy may take up in its relations with the Church it t the 
not serve any foreign Catholic individual or country as *an e l0U ^ 
to intervene in the political affairs of a sovereign Italy. GXCUSe 

But, whereas the relations between Church and State will b 
concern of Italians only, the problems arising from the relatic? r 
between the Vatican and the Italian Government will affect ah tv? 
Catholics of the world. The Pope is the head of an internati 6 
organization—the Catholic Church—with its seat in the city of°ti? 
Vatican. All Catholics have the right to see that their lead 6 
remains independent. If the New Italy should hamper the md* 
pendence or the sovereignty of the Vatican, thus endangering- tlT 
independence of the Catholic Church which is a universal institu¬ 
tion with which Catholics of the whole world are connected, then 
all Catholics, irrespective of nationality, would have the right to 
intervene. 


In this particular field, however, the Italians may find it neces¬ 
sary to adopt a policy of caution and to guard against giving any 
excuse to “ interested powers ” for asserting that Italy is endanger¬ 
ing a Sovereign State (namely, the Vatican) and an International 
organization (namely, the Catholic Church). 

The New Italy should remember the experience of the Spanish 
war. It was the claim that the Catholic Church was being perse¬ 
cuted that made Catholics all over the world support, first, 
Franco’s rebellion, and, secondly, the intervention of Mussolini and 
Hitler in the internal affairs of that country. The power of the 
Pope and representatives of the Vatican was so strong that even 
the President of a Protestant country (the United States) was 
indirectly compelled to favour the policy of so-called non-interven¬ 
tion and to ask Congress 'to forbid the sale of weapons to the 
Spanish Republic, while the Dictators were sending armies to the 
rebels. 

When tackling the international relationship between the Italian 
Government and the Vatican (as an independent Sovereign State) 
therefore, the New Italy should certainly avoid stirring up a hornet’s 
nest of international politics. 

But that should not prevent the New Italy from tackling the 
problem with determination, if also with caution and restraint. For 
the problem of neutralising the effect of any interference in her 
affairs bv the Church and by the Vatican is as urgent as that of 
destroying all vestiges of Fascism and of the Monarchy. 

If the New Italy is to abolish all vestige of the two most obviously 
anti-democratic powers, Fascism and the Monarchy, it also must 
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-nper the political activities of the Vatican and the Church. It 
bould make it quite clear that it will tolerate no interference from 
t his direction in the rebuilding of the political, social and economic 
tructure of Italy, and that the Vatican (as a political power) should 
* frain from using the Catholic Church (as a religious power) as a 
Weapon with which to intervene in the internal affairs of any State. 

For the New Italy will have as much right to resent the inter¬ 
ference of the Vatican in her internal affairs as to resent any ot er 
foreign power trying to impose its form of Government upon t e 
Italian people. 

One of the first and most important tasks with which the New 
Tralv will be confronted will be that of examining and revising the 
relationship that existed between the Catholic Church as a re lgious 
oower, the Vatican as a political power and Fascist Italy. It was 
really more than a relationship; it was an alliance which at on 
time tvas officially accepted by both and ratified with much publici y. 

This brings us to the Concordat signed by Fascism and t e 
Catholic Church. It has two aspects which, although distinct, are 
closely interwoven. In fact, it deals with the problem of the rela¬ 
tionship between the Italian Government and the Catholic Church 
as an international and independent power and the problem of the 
Italian State vis-a-vis the Church as a purely religious institution. 

We shall deal, first, with the status of the Vatican City 
vis-a-vis the New Italy, for this affects the Church as a sovereign 

independent State. ... 

It should be the concern of the New Italy to clarify the position 

as soon as possible. , 

It would be a mistake for the New Italy, when tackling the 
problem, to change the present position of the Pope. From T870 
to 1929 the Pope exercised “ de facto ” almost complete jurisdic¬ 
tion over that small area which is known to-day as the Vatican 
city. In 1929 Fascism recognized the Pope as the owner of that 
area; officially and legally he became an independent Sovereign of 
his own independent State. Within and outside Italy, the bishops, 
priests, and nuns ceased their lamentations about the imprisonment 

of the Pope. . . . 

The New Italy will be confronted by the choice between leaving 

the Pope as owner and Sovereign of those 100 acres, and expelling 
him bv force. The New Italy would do well to think carefully 
before^ upsetting the present arrangement, for it cannot afford to 
ignore the opinion of such countries as the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Poland, and Spain. What advantage would 
result from choosing the second alternative? “ Politics is ^the art 
of doing what is possible, not of dreaming of one’s desires. 
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The New Italy should adopt the so-called Conciliation T 
1929 so far as it gives the Vatican City the status of an i?| ty ° f 
dent and international State, and should then proceed to H Cepetl ' 
bi-lateral treaty of good neighbourliness with the Vatican raft a 
independent State. an as &n 


In this way, the status of the Vaticain City as a sovereign P 
would not be imperilled; the Italian Catholics, the Cathol' ° Wer 
foreign countries, the Catholic Church and the Pope would I ° f 
no excuse whatsoever to point to the New Italy as a State b . ]? 
ing the international rules of decency and good behaviour. ** 

As far as the New Italy is concerned, the Vatican City wn la 
be as independent as if it were situated thousands of miles aw ° 
What more could the Vatican City ask from the New Italy 
such complete sovereignty? What more could the New Italy“ 
to a State situated in its very Capital? * K nl 

But in return tne Vatican City should not forget that the Net 
Italy will be a sovereign independent State also and will have the 
right to resent any interference from foreign Slates, including Hie 
Vatican City. s e 

Will the Vatican City (a foreign political power) relinquish its 
usual interference with the affairs of Italy? Or will it, because of its 
identification with the Catholic Church, continue to interfere in 
the life of its Italian neighbour? 

This is really a question of the relationship between Church and 
state within Italy, rather than the relationship between Italy and 
the Vatican. We shall proceed to examine this question further. 


Whether Catholics and non-Catholics like it or not, there is no 
doubt that the Church is a State within a State. 

That is particularly so of the Catholic Church, and of the 
Catholic Church in Italy. To prove this it is enough to remember 
certain sad aspects of Italian life in pre-Fascist days. 

At that time, there were two powers in the Italian peninsula: 
the Party holdling political power and the Church. The Government 
or the Party in power pressed election through the prefects and vice¬ 
prefects of the Kingdom, and used all the functionaries and institu¬ 
tions of the State to corrupt the electors; the Vatican tried to 
influence the Catholic electorate through its Bishops, Archbishops, 
Curates, etc., and through all those fervent civil servants who were 
devoted more to the Church than to their country. The candid¬ 
ates to Parliament, Provincial Councils, etc., had no chance of 
being elected without the tacit approval of the Curia ; the candid¬ 
ates who called themselves privileged were those who had recom¬ 
mendations from the Vatican or from bishops. It was an ill-kept 
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seC ret that the whole campaign was directed from within the walls 
0 f the Vatican. 

This machinery of control was not smashed but, on the contrary, 
as rendered more effective by Fascism. If, at the downfall of the 
egime, this machinery should be left in the hands of the Vatican, 
[he latter will use it to fight socialism and any other progressive ideas 
wh „ h the New Italy might sponsor. Hence it will be the task of 
the New Italy to deprive the Vatican of such weapons. 

It must be remembered that the new democratic Italy will have 
t0 live side by side with the religious and political dictatorship on 
which Fascism and Nazism moulded their regimes. The Catholic 
Church is a “ theocracy the Vatican is an “ autocracy. n 
other words, Catholicism as a religious power and the Vatican as a 
political power form a religious and political dictatorship. 

Both play an active role in politics—the internal affairs of t e 
various countries and their foreign policies. Statements such as— 
“ Papal diplomacy is political only in the purest sense of the 
term. The notion of politics has been progressively debased 
during the last four centuries.” (The Vatican State, page 40.) 
are not only false, but purposely deceptive. . 

While the New Italy should be most careful in its relationship 
with the Vatican as an international power—not only because o 
the inherent sacred right of any sovereign State but, above all, 
in order to avoid international complications—in the problem of the 
relationship between the State and the Church the New Italy should 
feel at liberty to make all reforms that may be necessary regardless 
of foreign Catholic disapproval. _ . 

For the problem of the State vis-a-vis the Church is essentially 
a purely internal affair of tne New Italv. In this field, the New 
Italy should have onlv one desire, namely, complete separation of 

the State from the Church. _ , 

In accordance with this principle, therefore, the New Italy 
should declare invalid from the first word to the last that part of 
the Concordat of 1929 dealing with the internal affairs of Italy. 

It should repudiate all those clauses.of the treaty which created 
in Italian territory institutions incompatible with the interests of a 
New Italy. 

It should abolish the extra territorial rights that the Papacy 
enjoys on Italian soil outside the Vatican (a notable example being 
the Villa of Costergardsefo). 

We quote the leading Italian historian, Salvemini, who has very 
definite views on this subject: 

“ A Concordat between the Vatican and a lay government, no 
matter what the contents may be, implies always that through 
a bi-lateral treaty, it is recognized that the Pope has the right 
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to intervene in the relations between the government in q ue t* 
and its citizens of the Catholic faith. The citizens of Cath 'r* 1 
faith acquire by it the legal privilege of being represented °h C 
the Pope in their relations with other citizens, and they beco ^ 
legally bound to obey not only the lay government of the count^ 
but the Pope too. The other citizens are excluded from th*^ 
privilege and this duty. If a democracy abolishes the equality of 
rights and duties among citizens by legally admitting that a p a °t 
of them has the duty to obey foreign authority and the priviW 
to be represented and protected by a foreign authority, then it is 
no longer a democracy. The Italian Catholics may obey the 
orders of the Pope if they wish, in the same way that the mem¬ 
bers of the Third International carry out the orders of the Comin¬ 
tern. This is their business. But the communists could not 
claim the right to be legally represented and protected by Stalin 
in Italy in consequence of a Concordat between Stalin and the 
Italian government. In the same way the Italian Catholics do 
not have the right to claim that the relations between church and 
state in Italy be regulated by a Concordat. The Italian Catho¬ 
lics will be free to uphold their opinions in a system of free 
competition which the democratic constitution will establish for 
them as for all citizens, but they cannot claim the right to place 
the Pope between themselves and the rest of the Italian popu¬ 
lation. 

“ There never was a Concordat in Belgium even when the 
Catholics were in power. There is no Concordat in Great 
Britain. There is no Concordat in the United States. There is 
no Concordat in France. In Italy Catholic candidates partici¬ 
pated in the elections of 1004, 1909, 1913, and never asked that 
the relations between Church and State be regulated by a 
Concordat.” 

The New Italy, however, should not oppose the Concordat as an 
act of enmity against the Church. The very principles of liberty 
imply that the Catholics should be free to organize themselves, 
have their own institutions, etc. But those clauses by which the 
Church gained special privileges, property, etc., should be abo¬ 
lished and the New Italy should treat religious associations on the 
same basis as its association with commercial, industrial and bank¬ 
ing corporations, labour unions, sports unions. Whilst granting no 
special privileges to anyone, it should refrain from any religious 
persecution, any acts of material violence or moral pressure. Reli¬ 
gious bodies should be left to organize themselves in whichever 
manner they consider best in a system of free competition, with 
no special protection or privilege. 

The New Italy should in fact renounce every interference in the 
affairs of the Church. B’shops should be required no longer to 
swear allegiance to the State; they and other leaders of the Church 
should be appointed without any governmental consultation. 
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The problem of Church property will be one of the first for the 

NC ln addition to the contributions of the faithful, the Church has 
three sources of income: — 

m Government appropriations, . A 

(2) Interest on government bonds in the names of bishoprics and 

canonships, 

TL P Govtrnmen e tai y appropriation should be abolished immediately 
Catholics who believe that the Church needs money are the people 
who should contribute to it. 

Property of bishoprics, etc., should be subject to taxation in 
exactly the same way as that of private individuals or org 

^Religious orders have received great privileges from the Fascist 
Government. They should be subject to the same laws as apply 
to private associations. 

There is a part of the Fascist legislation on the q uesti p n of r " a [* 
riao-e which should be repealed without hesitation. It is the ru e 
whfch transferred from the civil courts to the Church the power to 
annul marriages. Catholics who desire to have their sacraments 
declared invalid by the Church may do so but marriage, as. a eg 
act made valid b/the State should be subject to the junction of 
the Courts of the State and it should be impossible for the Church 

t0 The'New Italy should grant or not grant divorce independently 
of any Catholic pressure, and it should give non-Catholics e 
opportunity to divorce. Catholics should not be allowed to fore 
2 £ way of thinking upon non-Cn,hollos. Only reoentl, | 

condemned by the Holy See because it was in defenc " ° f s ‘^ lllS 
and divorce (see The Vatican City, Dr. J. Heenan, page 34).. 

The New Italy should cancel all provisions which make critic,sm of 
the Catholic religion a penal offence, and all those decrees by wh.ch 
ex-pricsts are automatically ex:luded from civil service. 

As far as education is concerned, the New Italy shou d oppos any 
claim of the Catholic Church that it has the right to enforce Catholic 
teaching on the Italians. Such claims were made very clearly in a 
letter written by the Pope himself to his Secretary of State, Cardinal 
G.sp."i( May 30,h, 1940) and published in the Ossenaatore Romano 
It affirmed in full the preposterous papal claims that all Catho c 
(and therefore practically all Italians) having been baptized in *n fan £y 
tre legally fm Canon Law) the Pope’s subjects. It insisted that by 
The Concordat Italy agreed that the “ Church is absolutely superior 
to the State, and must admit the legal and juridical consequences (m 
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Canon Law) of that principle—especially in the matter of n r 
ganda.” Other religions have no right in Italy and are only “ ^ 
mitted ” to exist for tactical reasons. Criticism of religion P n 
not be tolerated. In a dispute about what is “ a matter of con 
science,” the Pope decides that “ the Church alone has competent 
authority,” and that therefore “ in a Catholic State liberty 0 f con 
science and of discussion must be understood and carried out in 
accordance with Catholic teaching and law ” (which suppresses it) 
Any discussion of religion, wrtten or oral, which might easily “ lead 
astray the good faith of the less enlightened,” must be punished 
by law on the terms of the Concordat. As regards schools the 
letter states: ” The full and perfect right to educate does not belong 
to the State but to the Church, and the State cannot impede or 
restrict it in the exercise and fulfilment of its right or confine it to 
the subsidized teaching of religious truth.” In short, special reli¬ 
gious lessons by a paid priest are not enough. The clergy must 
control the school and the youth of the nation. 

That is what the Catholic Church tried to achieve at several times 
during the Fascist Regime. Although it did not completely suc¬ 
ceed and although in this particular field of the education of youth 
the Catholic Church and Fascism (in other fields close allies) quar¬ 
relled more than once because each wanted complete control of the 
future generation, the Catholic Church did go a long way towards 
reaching its goal. Fascism, in fact, granted the Church numerous 
privileges in the field of education. All such privileges should be 
abolished. For instance, before Fascism any institutions could set 
up a school, but only State Schools had the right to issue gradua¬ 
tion certificates of legal value. Fascism changed all that, and the 
New Italy should see that all private schools—including Catholic 
Schools, Colleges and the Catholic University of Milan—lose the 
privilege by which their examinations and graduation certificates 
are put on par with those of the State schools. 

Compulsory teaching of Catholicism (and by this is not meant the 
Christian religion) in secondary schools should be abolished. As 
far as elementary schools are concerned the Catholic religion should 
not be taught, although the parents of the children should have 
the right to use the school rooms (outside the regular teaching 
hours) to give Catholic instruction at their own expense. 

This practice was in vogue in the democratic Italy of pre-Fascist 
days and it seems fair that it should be adopted once more, for it 
would be a gross contravention of the very principles of democratic 
liberty for a political or a religious group to compel other groups 
not sharing the same political or religious ideas to submit to an 
obligatory teaching of which they do not approve. 

Measures directed against the monopoly held by the Fascist 
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Regime and the Catholic Church in the field of direct education, 
however, could not be completely effective without similar measures 
being taken against the indirect form of mass education which the 
Church carried out in Fascist Italy. 

By indirect education is meant that method of influencing the 
masses—especially the young—by forcing certain ideas into their 
minds and by indirectly compelling them to accept as a matter of 
course certain features in the life of the nation and giving them a 
religious brand which precludes all thought of other forms of reli¬ 
gion. This would not be a healthy practice for a democratic 
country, and should be discontinued. 

In this field, the Catholic Church received great privileges from 
Fascism, and these should be withdrawn. 

Among them was the hanging of Catholic symbols or other devo¬ 
tional objects in public halls, tribunals, prefectures and other civic 
buildings. 

Another habit which was encouraged by Fascism was that of 
State Officials taking part in religious processions and ceremonies 
in their official capacity. In the New Italy they should have to 
obtain the consent of the State for participating in such ceremonies, 
unless, of course, they wish to do so as private individuals. 

The fact that only Catholic prayer books were distributed to the 
armed forces should be remedied. 

The sad feature of thousands of children being taught to say 
special prayers before meals for the salvation of a Regime should 
be abolished. This was practised during almost 15 years of Fascist 
rule. In schools, in camps and in Fascist Youth Institutions child¬ 
ren had to say grace before each meal, especially the very young 
ones. We quote a typical grace of this Catholic/Fascist propa¬ 
ganda—written, approved and encouraged by the Church. 

M Duce, I thank you for what you give me to make me grow 
healthy and strong. O Lord God, protect the Duce so that he 
may be long preserved for Fascist Italy.” (See New York 
Times, 20/1/1938.) 

Catholic or other religious Press should have no special privileges 
from the State but should be subject to all restrictions applied to the 
general press. Moreover, the State should see that no religious 
denomination should have the monopoly of the religious press—as 
was the case under Fascism, when any religious sheet that was 
not Catholic was ruthlessly suppressed. Protestants, Jews or any 
other sect should have the same rights and opportunities and this 
should apply also to agnostic, atheist, or any other organizations 
and publications. 

In the New Italy the religious, intellectual, social and cultural 
fields should not become the monopoly of any Church, Sect, or 
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Religious or anti-Religious organization. All should be treated 
equally by ah impartial State whose motto should be intelW*,^ 
and religious freedom for all. 

In the particular field of religion, the New Italy should see that 
Catholicism be held no longer as the privileged religion of the Stat 
for the New Italy should have no official religion. 

For its part, what should the Vatican do to recover the trn^ 
of the Italians? 

It should abstain from interfering in the political life of the nation 
either by sponsoring semi-Fascist regimes or by condemning social¬ 
ist or similar doctrines. If the New Italy considers it necessary to 
separate Church and State and to withdraw all the privileges that 
Catholicism has enjoyed under Fascism, the Vatican should regard 
all such actions as purely internal affairs of the Italian State. 

The Vatican should see that all the prelates who compromised 
themselves with Fascism should disappear from public life, and not 
be allowed to interfere, through political or religious channels, in 
the life of the Italian nation. Nor should the Vatican attempt to 
protect the responsible prominent Fascists or suggest or sponsor any 
government contrary to the will of the people. 

This is as far as the internal affairs of Italy are concerned. 

What about the Vatican as an international religious and poli¬ 
tical power? 

Many progressive Catholic elements practically all over the world 
(including the U.S.A., France, Germany, Holland, Poland and Italy 
herself) since the outbreak of the first world war have put forward 
ideas and suggestions for a spiritual and hierarchial reform of the 
Catholic Church with a view to bringing it up to date with the 
new spiritual, social, ethical, political and economic trends of 
modern society. Some of the more daring, especially in the U.S.A., 
have suggested, for instance, that the hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church—in order to avoid the accusation that a universal institu¬ 
tion like the Catholic Church has become the monopoly of individuals 
belonging to a particular Catholic country—should choose its repre¬ 
sentatives more widely from other Catholic nations and thus make, 
the pillar of the Church really universal. 

In addition to these actively progressive elements, the anonymous 
Catholic masses have now and again shown their uneasiness at the 
apparent inability of the Catholic Church to adapt itself to the 
modern world. This uneasiness of the Catholics, and the interests 
that many non-Catholics have shown in the influence exercised by the 
Catholic Church in world affairs, can be summed up in the single 
question: What is wrong with the Catholic Church? 
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. The answer can be given briefly. The Catholic Church should 
cease to be one of the most reactionary institutions of the world; 
it. should forget the “ spirit ” of the Canon Law; it should discard 
its belief in spiritual imperialism; it should cease to intrigue with the 
nations of the world in order to further its spiritual hold; it should 
de-Romanize and de-Italianize itself. The unwritten law that one- 
quarter of the Pillar of the Church—that is to say Cardinals—must 
be Italians should be abolished. The idea that the successive chain 
of Popes must be Italian should be also suppressed. Once this has 
been accomplished, the Catholic Church will be less Roman, less 
Italian, less Fascist and more true to its purpose of universality. 
Both the Catholic Church and the New Italy would be gainers. 

Will the Catholic Church adapt itself to the new world and the 
new Italy despite its history, or will it follow the old path? 

That remains to be seen; but one thing is certain, namely, t a t 
this time Italy must not allow any reactionary political power under 
the camouflage of religion to interfere with her future. 

Our last quotation is from the prominent anti-Fascist leader, G. 
Salvemini, who wrote in “ The New Republic, U.S.A., 1943.- 
“ No greater mistake could be made than that of expecting 
that a new edition of Fascism may be shoved down the throats 
of Italians thanks to the Pope’s moral influence and not through 
force of arms. By associating himself with any attempt at 
« rescuing the Fascist Regime in Italy at the moment of its down¬ 
fall, Pius XII will become the first victim of this policy. 

The Catholic Church and the Vatican should take heed of this 
warning and modify their policy accordingly—at least as far as 
Italy is concerned. 


CONCLUSION 


Neither the New Italy nor the victorious nations will be able to 
solve their respective problems except by international co-operation. 

For Italy particularly such co-operation will be absolutely neces¬ 
sary for her verv existence, and the Italians would be committing 
the greatest mistake if they tried to solve certain vital problems 
on their own. The economic one in particular is an international 
problem which requires an international solution. 

The New Italy, as well as every other nation of Europe, must 
abandon the idea that each country is a separate entity which has 
to solve its social, industrial, colonial and other problems regardless 
of the interests of its neighbours. Both victors and vanquished 
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must examine their problems no longer from a national but 
an international standpoint. tro,n 

International co-operation, to be efficient and permanent neerU 
some! sort of international Authority. What shape and w w 
machinery such Authority should adopt and how it should functinr 
is not the task of this book to examine. 

But if, notwithstanding many serious discrepancies and conflicting 
interests, the Allies have been able to work together to reach the 
common goal of winning the war, surely such co-operation (which 
will also include the co-operation of the vanquished nations) will 
not prove impossible for the task of assuring the peace. 

Some International Authority, on the lines of a modified League 
of Nations or, better still, some kind of partial European Federa¬ 
tion—should be sought, with a view to, first, the complete Federa¬ 
tion of Europe and, then, the Federation of the World. Only such 
an International Authority would enable the European nations to plan 
and solve their various national and collective problems on a con- 
finencal scale. 

The European Authority should first devote its attention to working 
out an economic plan for the whole Continent. Any national 
interests, be they financial, colonial, etc., should be subject to it. 
This would mean that there would be no longer German, Dutch 
and French problems, but German, Dutch and French aspects of 
European problems. 

Such plans should be devised in order to guarantee the minimum 
standard of decent life to the individuals of each nation, irrespective 
of the country in which they happen to live. For it should be 
remembered that poverty, be it individual or national, is no 
longer a private affair but a threat to the safety of all nations. Mass 
poverty in one State has grave repercussions in others. To prevent 
such a state of affairs, adequate economic control must be in the 
hands of a European—or, better still—a World Authority. 

In the case of Italy, the problems confronting her would fall 
under such a scheme and would be solved internationally. The 
problems of the New Italy should be the concern of all the nations 
of the continent desiring ‘peace, and international co-operation will 
guarantee their solution. 

The task of such a Continental Authority, in close co-operation 
with the Governments of the various countries, should be not only 
to strive for the economic and political security of the various 
nations, but, above all, to strive for a better standard of living 
at least of all the citizens of Europe. For the elimination of 
economic distress, fear and recurrent crises—be they in the life 
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of the individuals or of nations—is the best preventative against 
political extremisms and wars. 

Each nation—victor or vanquished—should provide its citizens 
with a minimum security. A generous insurance system and a 
statutory minimum wage should protect the populations of the 
European nations. That will necessitate the scrapping of many 
existent economic and social institutions. In the case of Italy, for 
instance, the fact that almost two-thirds of farming land belonged 
to only a quarter of a million proprietors while the remaining one- 
third was divided among nearly 5 million peasants, should be 
radically changed. 

The European Authority should create: — 

A European Bank to prevent post-war inflation, to regulate 
exchange rates between national currencies and to prepare for an 
eventual common currency. 

A European Trade Relations Board entrusted with * he task of 
fighting restrictions of all kinds and of securing an increasing 
circulation of goods within the States comprising Europe, and their 
communal colonial possessions. 

A European Labour Board to support any National Government 
in preventing unemployment by distribution of Labour, synchroni¬ 
zation of production and raising the standard of living to the highest 
possible level. Unification of labour legislation and provisions tor 
a European Scheme of Socal Security. 

A European Agricultural Board for ensuring a decent standard 
of living for primary producers working on the land, whether in 
Europe or in colonial possessions—peasants, farmers, smallholders, 
agricultural labourers, etc. 

A European Planning Authority to- direct the pooling of the 
colonial possessions; the pooling of raw materials for reconstruction 
purposes; economic development of Europe; economic expansion in 
accordance with a common plan. 

A European Colonial and Emigration Board for ensuring a 
rational settlement of the surplus population of the various over¬ 
crowded European countries to overseas or colonial lands. 

In addition to the above, the Continental Authority should 
possess sufficient power to control all key industries (e.g. chemical 
and war industries), means of transport, communications, etc., of 
the whole European continent. 

It should create a Central Authority charged with the direction 
of foreign policy and political and economic problems when dealing 
with non-European powers. 

The European Authority, League or Federation should control 
the various national armies, navies and air forces—if their elimina¬ 
tion is found to be impossible in the immediate post-war world. 
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Its primary aim should be the creation of an international sm II 
sized but efficient Army, whose sole purpose would be the m * 
tenance of a common European Defence system. 

The sacrifices of sovereignty which such a plan would inevitabl 
demand should be given equally by all the partner-nations i n ti/ 
European community. Co-operation between the British Common¬ 
wealth, America, Soviet Russia and Europe, in the field of 
economic reconstruction would facilitate the accomplishment of the 
gigantic tasks of the post-war world. 

No exclusiveness should be permitted in the great work for the 
reintegration of Europe. 

A kind of International High Court should be created to which 
all differences between nations could be referred. 

Second to the economic problem, that of education will be the 
most important. All European nations, therefore, should adopt 
the general principle that Education should not be the privilege of 
the few but that it should be free to all citizens of Europe, irrespec¬ 
tive of nationality, race, creed or financial means. The European 
Authority should have the power to enforce at least a minimum 
standard of education in all European States. There should be set 
a minimum number of years of compulsory education and the 
school leaving age should be raised to at least sixteen in all coun¬ 
tries. Higher education should be made accessible to all citizens. 

All text-books dealing with political subjects such as history, 
geography, economics, sociology, etc., would have to be authorized 
by a European Board of Education. All history books in particular 
should be brought into conformity so that the various nations will 
not teach the same national and internal events with contradictory 
interpretations. 

Students of each country should be sent periodically to other 
countries of Europe. 

European higher schools and Universities should be created. 
European scholarships should be provided by the European 
Authorities. 

It may be argued that the foregoing is not a plan for Italy but a 
plan for the whole of Europe. It cannot be otherwise for, as 
mentioned before, the problems confronting Italy are not Italian 
problems but the Italian part of European problems. 

The goodwill of the nations of Europe and the world will be 
responsible for the survival of the New Italy. 

After this war, the Italian people will certainly do their best to 
become good members of the European family of nations, but their 
fundamental difficulties should be clearly and unmistakably under¬ 
stood and solved in the light of reality and justice. 
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For such understanding to be possible, we must all—first, as 
citizens of our individual countries, secondly, as citizens of Europe, 
and, thirdly, as citizens of the world—turn our backs on old con¬ 
ceptions, accept reality and boldly grasp new ideas and new 
methods. In other words, we must abandon the notion that each 
nation is a separate entity and that it can create artificial political, 
social and geographical barriers within which it can solve its 
industrial, social and colonial problems regardless of the interests 
of its neighbours. It is this egoistic desire to live in a vacuum 
that has been the cause of innumerable evils and consequent wars. 

The coming peace should not be fashioned on the old pattern, 
mentality and policy of power-politics. To treat the vanquished 
nations—and particularly the Italian people—in a fashion com¬ 
pletely out-of-date with the realities of this century would be to 
ask for unending hate and political extremism. The Allies would 
turn forty-six million people, who could have been their friends if 
treated with magnanimity and understanding, into the victims of 
anarchism or a virulent new Fascism. In the long run, the van¬ 
quished peoples would rebel, and the victorious nations would have 
to keep armed. What kind of a peace would be that which gives no 
hope of co-operation, friendship and prosperity to the European 
continent or to the world? An armed peace in the end means an 
armed war. 

It was because the last peace was fashioned with the spirit of 
short-sighted power-politics, of mere nationalistic greed, of open 
and secret imperialism, that the dictatorships of Europe were born. 
Will the same mistake be repeated? 

Although superficially the second world war displays the same 
characteristics as the first, those who win it should remember that 
at heart it is an ideological war, caused by economic and ethical 
necessities. 

Behind the clashing of arms, the recrudescence of nationalism, 
the struggle of the contending nations driven into war by conflicting 
economic and ethical ideologies, proclaiming the aim of achieving 
a better society, there remains a unity of feeling among the peoples 
of the planet which no national or fratricidal war is able to destroy. 
This unity is born out of the universal desire for peace, for 
security, for internationalism, for economic and social justice for 
all the men of the world. 

Although this universal identity of aim of the peoples of the 
world has not been strong enough to prevent the outbreak of the 
second world war, it has remained still powerful and deep-rooted 
beneath national slogans of hatred. 

The people of Italy want peace; the people of Great Britain 
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want peace; all the peoples of Europe and all the peoples of rh* 
world have one main goal: Peace. 

Notwithstanding this universal wish, there have been recurrent 
wars and the spectre of future wars still hovers about the world 
The peoples have paid, are paying and will have to pay f or theni 
in suffering, blood and lives. 

It is time that the peoples of Italy, Great Britain, Europe 
America, and all the other countries of the world should ensure 
future peace by fighting no longer against each other but against 
unjust and obsolete political systems which run riot in the world 
and have been mainly responsible for the tragedies of mankind. 

The traditional friendship that has existed in the past between 
the British and Italian peoples should be not only resumed but 
strengthened. The British once helped the Italian people to gain 
their political freedom; now they may help them to gain their 
economic independence. Such help should be extended to all people 
less fortunate in the possession of the world’s riches; it should be 
transformed into a close co-operation knitting together all the peoples 
of Europe and the rest of the earth into one great pacific family 
of nations. 

Despite all the tragedies of this war, the Italian people are still 
the friends of the British, French, American and Russian people; 
Government, Regimes, ideologies and wars come and go, but the 
people remain. 

And it is the friendships and the souls of the people of each 
nation that the peoples of other nations should seek, so that they 
may know* the truth about each other—a truth which should be 
above all politics and conflicting economic, social and national 
interests. Only by acting in accordance with such truth can the 
peoples of Europe and the rest of the world prevent an overwise 
inevitable third world war. 

Economic, ethical and religious causes have created Fascism, 
which has spread from Italy all over the world. Once these causes 
have been removed, the Italians will contribute fully to the progress 
of Europe and of mankind, as their ancient and recent past has 
shown they can do. 

This book has been written in the hope of giving the British 
and other allied people a better understanding of the fundamental 
realities of the life of the Italian people. Realities are often 
unpleasant, especially when they conflict with our own ideas and 
interests, but is it not better to know the real truth and, by solving 
great problems, remove the causes of war, than to continue living 
under illusions and false ideas which play into the hands of econo¬ 
mic, political and religious reactionary powers and lead the world 
to new slaughter? 


•. 
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By an unprejudiced knowledge of the problems affecting each 
nation, the victorious and vanquished peoples in the days to come 
will have a better hope of permanent peace. 

To gain this knowledge, they must discard all their rabid nation¬ 
alism, all false ideological conceptions and outworn economic and 
political systems. They must think clearly and plan intelligently 
instead of muddling along; they must work to rational instead of 
irrational schemes; they must replace economic, religious and social 
autocracy by co-operation, nationalism by internationalism, 
economic imperialism by universalism, and class, racial and national 
egoism by love of mankind. 





































